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THE WRECKER OF PRIESI’S COVE. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 








ONE yellow rushlight glimmered dim 
Among the shadows deep, 

Where the dying man lay gaunt and grim, 
And his watcher drowsed to sleep. 


‘** Black is the night and the lamp burns bright 
To guide the good ships in; 

There is work, may be, on the rocks for me, 
And a purse of gold to win. 


** Now why does he cling so fast, so fast, 
To the shore rocks sharp and black? 
Aye has the sea befriended me, 
And the sea shall have him back. 


** And what should a dead man do with gold 
That he grips his belt so tight? 

’ T'was all for me through the beating sea 
He made yon lusty fight. 


**Oh, the ribbed roof tree hangs over me 
Aud not the open sky: 

Gone are the rocks and the heavy belt, 
And a doting fool am I. 


** Now curses on this cankering pain 
That will not let me free, 

That keeps me back from the worn cliff track 
And the harvest of the sea! 


‘Go, get ye to the window-pane, 
And tell me what ye see; 

Is there ever a ship across the bar 
Where the merry breakers be? 


** Look out, look out across the bay, 
Look out again once more; 

Is it burning bright, our bonny light - 
That brings the ships inshore?” 


She’s ta’en her to the window-pane 
And looked across the bay; 

‘Oh, the night is chill, and the waves are still 
Andthe wild fowl boding day.”’ 


‘* Look out, look out across the bay, 
And tell me what ye see; 

A clay cold weight is on my breast 
And the dead-thraw grapples me.” 


She’s ta’en her to the window-pane 
To look across the bay, 

And thrice her lips gaped wide to speak, 
But nothing could she say. 


A black cloud filled the window-pane 
And wrapped the house around, 

And out of the gloom came a hdllow din, 
Like a great ship gone aground. 


And out of the gloom came a hollow din 
Of a great ship drawing near, 





With laboring ropes, and creaking blocks, 
And shipmen calling clear. 


Slow strained the masts, and the timbers groaned 
Like a ship in her agony; 

The chamber was full of the sound of surf 
And the clash of a breaking sea. 


‘“* Are ye come for me from the foul black sea? 
Win back, ye carrion crew! 

Back to the hell where I bade you dwell, 
For never I'll sail with you.”’ 


But the death-gasp rattled in his throat 
As he reared him in the bed; 

The room was still as the corpse fell back, 
And the murky cloud had sped. 


It was a great ship crossed the bar, 
With all sail set went she; 












’Gainst tide and wiod with the shore behind 
That ship put out to sea. 
LowDON, ENGLAND. 








LOST CROWNS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








ANOTHER Bonaparte has died recently without ever 
having mounted a throne. That diadem which the first 
Napoleon fond'y dreamed might be a permanent posses- 
sion in his family, has been without a wearer since the 
fatal day of Sedan. . The crown of temporal sovereignty 
has also slipped off the brow of the Pope of Rome, and 
is not Jikely to be restored... The crowns of kings and 
emperors are proverbially losable ornaments. One 
British monarch was robbed of his on a dying bed; an- 
other’s blood-stained bauble was picked up among the 
slain on Bosworth battlefield. Good old Dom Pedro of 
Brazil is likely to die without ever regaining his diadem. 

It is a sad truth that the Christian’s crown is liable to 
be lost also. Precious as it is—glorious in its jewe'!s, 
with the pearl of purity, the amethyst of hope, the 
emerald of humility, the sapphire of zeal and the ruby 
of love to Jesus—sti'l it may be lost! If this were not 
so, the divine Spirit would not have uttered the solemn 
exhortation, ‘‘ Hold fast that which thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown.” This does not mean that some 
other person might purloin it; the text signifies that it 
might be forfeited. A Christian’s crown is his godly 
character. At once this is bis ornament, his trust, his 
treasure, and his glory. It speaks of his adoption, with 
a right to all the privileges of a child of God. It sets 
forth his condition as a member of the royal family; 
believers are a ‘“‘ kingdom and a priesthood unto God.” 
It is an emblem of victory. It was conferred by the 
King of kings, and yet won by his own faith and good 
works. At the time of regeneration the Holy Spirit 
creates in a man a new heart and a clean heart; but 
this comes as the result of penitence and faith. God 
confers the crown as a sovereign may confer a coronet 
of nobility; yet confers it only on those who have hon- 
orably striven for it and won it. Whatever,the doc- 
trine of predestination may mean, it certainly does not 
mean that a sinner can be saved without repentance, or 
that any one can become a Christian without accepting 
and following Jesus Christ as both Saviour and Lord. 
With converting grace as his “‘ capital,” every Christian 
must earn his own character; and at the end God will 
give ‘‘ every man a reward according as his work shall 
be.” 

How is the crown lost? Sometimes Satan robs a man 
of it while he is spiritually asleep. John Bunyan 
struck a solemn truth when he described his Pilgrim as 
having ‘‘lost his roll out of his bosom” while he was 
slumbering in an arbor of ease by the wayside. Thou- 
sands of church members are in this dangerous predica- 
ment to-day, and the voice of God to them is, ‘‘ Awake, 
thou that sleepest!” If death overtakes thee, my 
brother, when thou art asleep, neither I nor any man 
can answer for thee. Thy dream of false security may 
be broken as by a clap of thunder, and thou mayest 
wake up in eternity to find that thou hast lost thy 
crown! : 

We have known more than one member of the Chris- 
tian fl-ck to have lost the crown of character by acts of 
dishonesty.. The first departure from the straight 
Bible-rule of absolute right was taken under strong 
temptation; the transgressor intended to do it “ only 
this once,” intended to ‘‘ make it all right again’’; but 
like a man who had slipped from the roof of « house, 
there was no stopping until his mangled form was 
dashed upon the ground. Dishonesty does not always 
amount to open and disgraceful defalcation. Dr. Mac- 
laren, in one of his most eloquent discourses, has truth- 
fully said that *‘ the worst sin may not be some out- 
burst of gross transgression, forming an exception to 
the ordinary tenor of a life, bad and dismal as such a sin 
is; but the worst and the most fatal are the small, con 
tinuous vices which root underground and honeycomb 
the sou'. Many a man who thinks himself a Christian 
is in more danger from the daily commission—for ex- 
ample—of small pieces of sharp practice in his business, 
than King David ever was at his worst. White ants 
pick a carcass clean sooner than a lion will.” 

This reference to David’s fallreminds us how the pearl 
of purity has been lost f10m some Christians’ coronets by 
acts of sensual self-indulgence. Impure thoughts have 
kindled Hell-fire in their bosoms, and sudden tempta- 
tion let out the flame! ‘‘ Can aman carry hot coals in 
his bosom and not be burned?” Cana professing Chris- 





tian play with the serpent of alcoholic drink, either, 

and not be stung? One of the most pitiable objects I 

ever saw was a bloated and rum-blotched man who, 

when passing the communion-table on his way out of 

church, laid his hand on the table, and with an awful 

leer, said to me, ‘“‘I was once a member of this church!” 
Strong drink had discrowned him; it will kill a Chris- 

tiamas soon as it willkilla reprobate. Sin is no respecter 

of persons—or of professions either. Poor Peter lost 
his crown in the courtyard of Pilate, and but for his 

timely repentance, and the Master’s intercession, might 

never have regained it. Covetousness also is a frequent 
plunderer who has left many a man stripped of his 
crown. So has worldly ambition. My friend, has 
prosperity already made your head dizzy? Hold fast 
your crown! The emerald of humility has already 
dropped out; you may soon lose the whole, 

To every professed Christian who has drifted away 
from loyalty to Jesus Christ and the performance of 
Christian duties, we would frankly and kindly say— 
your crown is already lost! But through the tender 
mercies of God, you may regain it by prompt repentance 

Atoning blood has cleansed more than one stained 
crown, and pardoning grace has replaced it upon the 
head that was bowed in sincere penitence with the fer- 
vent outcry, ‘Oh, God, be merciful to me the sinner!” 
Forsake sin.and God will restore yourcrown. Jf you have 
deserted your post of usefulness, get thee back quickly 
to thy abandoned field of labor. If you have wronged a 
neighbor, restore to him what you have taken, If you 
have injured any man, seek forgiveness, or e!se God will 
never forgive you. Open again your deserted place of 
prayer, and wipe the dust from your neglected Bible, 
Come back straightway to your forsaken Saviour who 
will ‘‘restore to you the joy of salvation.” Then, taught 
by sad experience—hold fast that which thou hast; let 
no man again take away thy crown! 

Thanks be to God; in yonder world the crowned con- 
querors will never be despoiled of their diadems. Such a 
crown as busy Dorcas wove out of the thanks of grate- 
ful hearts—and such as the poor widow weureth with 
her ‘‘two mites” turned to living sapphires—they never 
shall be lost, or lose their luster. A whole century of 
Methodi-m has added to the splendor of the coronal on 
John Wesley’s brow, Brother, sister in: Christ Jesus— 
yours may be Jike theirs,an unfading crown, if you 
serve our blessed Master as faithfully as they did. hat 
patient, loving Master saith to you and to me: *Be ye 
faithful unto death, and I will give you the crown of 
life—the crown that fadeth not away!” We shall then 
look up to Him who sitteth upon the throne, and “upon 
his head are the many diadems.”’ 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 


POMPEY THE LITTLE.* 








BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





IN February, 1751, the town, which had been suffer- 
ing from rather a dreary spell since the acceptable pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” was refreshed and enlivened by 
the simultaneous publication of two delightfully scan- 
da'ous productions, eminently well adapted to occupy 
the polite conversation of ladies at drums and at the 
card table. Of these one was ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Lady 
of Quality,” so odd'y foisted by Smollettinto the third 
volume of his ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle.” This was'recognized 
at once as being the work of the frail and adventurous 
Lady Vane, about whom so many strange stories were 
already current in society. The other puzzled the gos- 
sips much longer, and it seems to have been the poet 
Gray who first discovered the authorship of ‘‘ Pompey 
the Little.” Gray wrote to Horace Walpole to tell bim 
who it was that had written the anonymous book that 
everybody was talking about, adding that he had dis- 
covered the secret through the author’s own csreless- 
ness, three of the characters being taken from a comedy 
shown him by a young clergyman at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. This was the Rev. Francis Coventry, then 
some twenty-five years of age. The discovery of the 
authorehip made Coventry a nine-days’ hero, while his 
book went into a multitude of editions. It was one of 
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the most successful jeux d’esprit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The copy of the first edition of ‘‘ Pompey the Little, 
which lies before me, contains an excellent impression 
of the frontispiece, by Louis Boitard, the fashionable 
engraver-designer, whose print of the Ranelagh Ro- 
tunda is so much sought after by amateurs. It repre- 
sents a curtain drawn aside to reveal a velvet cushion, 
on which sits a graceful little Italian lap-dog, with 
pendant silky ears, and sleek sides spotted like the pard. 
This is Pompey the Little, whore life and adventures 
the book proceeds to recount. ‘‘ Pompey, the Son of 
Julio and Phyllis; was born a D. 1735, at Bologna in 
Italy, a place famous for Lap-Dogs and Sausages.” At 
an early age he was carried away from the boudoir of 
his Italian mistress by Hillario, an English gentleman 
illustrious for his gallantries, who brought him to Lon- 
don. The rest of the history is really a succession of 
episodes, each closed by the incident that Pompey be- 
comes the property of some fresh person. In this way 
we find ourselves in a dozen successive scenes, each 
strongly contrasted with the others. It is the wit of the 
author that he knows exactly how much to tell us with- 
out wearying our attention, and is able to make the 
transition to the next scene a plausible one. 

There is low life as well as high life in ‘‘ Pompey the 
Little,” sketches after Hogarth no less than studies a la 
Watteau. But the bigh life is by far the better de- 
scribed. Francis Coventry was the cousin of the Earl 
of that name, he who married the beautiful and silly 
Maria Gunning. When he painted the ladies of quality 
at their routs and drums, masquerades and hurly- 
burlies, he knew what he was talking about, for this 
was the life he himself led, when he was not at college. 
Even at Cambridge he was under the dazzling influence 
of his famous and fashionable cousin, Henry Coventry, 
fellow of the same college of Magdalen, author of the 
polite ‘‘Philamon to Hydaspes” dialogs, and the last 
person to dress well in the university. The embroidered 
coats of Henry Coventry, stiff with gold lace, his *‘most 
prominent Roman nose,” and air of being much a gen- 
tleman, were not lost on the younger member of the 
family, who seems to paint him slyly in his portrait of 
Mr. Williams. ‘ 

The great charm of ‘‘ Pompey the Little” to contempo- 
raries was, of course, the fact that it was supposed to be a 
roman a clef. The Countess of Bute hastened to send a 
copy of it out to her mother in Italy, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu did not hesitate to discover the like- 
nesses of various dear friends of hers, She found it impos- 
sible to go to bed till she had finished it. She was charmed, 
and she tells Lady Bute what the curious may now read 
with great satisfaction, that it was ‘‘a real and exact 
representation of life, as it is now acted in London.” 
What is odd is that Lady Mary identified, with abso- 
lute complacency, the portrait of herself, as Mrs. Qualm- 
sick, the hysterical lady with whom ‘it was not unusual 
for her to fancy herself a Glass-bottle, Tea-pot, a Hay- 
rick or a Field of Turnips.” Instead of being angry, 
she screamed with laughter at the satire of her own 
whimsies, of how ‘‘ Red was too glowing for her Eyes, 
Green put her in Mind of Willows and made her melan- 
cholic; Blue remembered her of her dear Sister, who 
had died ten years before in a blue Bed.” In fact all 
this fun seems, for the moment at least, to have cured 
the original Mrs. Qualmsick of her whimsies, and her 
remarks on ‘‘ Pompey the Little” are so good-natured 
that we may well forgive her for the pleasure with 
which she recognized Lady Townsend in Lady Tempest 
and the Countess of Oxford in the deistical Lady 
Sophister who rates the physicians for their religion and 
will not be bled by any man who accepts the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soui. 

Coventry’s romance does not deserve the entire n°glect 
into which it has fallen. It is sprightly and graceful 
from the first page to the last. Not writter indeed by a 
man of genius, it is the work of a very clever observer, 
who has been modern enough to catch the tone of the 
new school of novelists. The writer owes much to 
Fielding, who does not escape without a flap from one 
of Pompey’s silken ears. Coventry’s manner may best 
be exemplified by one of his own bright passages of 
satire. This notion of the man of quality that no place 
can be full that 1s not crowded with people of fashion, 
is not new, but it is deliciously expressed. Aurora has 
come back from Bath and as:ures the Count that she 
has had a pleasant season there: 

“*You amaze me,’ cries the Count. ‘Impossible, 
Madam! how can it be, Ladies? I had letters from 
Lord Monkeyman and Lady Betty Scornful assuring 
me, that, except yourselves, there were not three 
human Creations in the Place. Aurora smoth- 
ering a laugh as well as she could, said she was ex- 
tremely obliged. ‘But surely,’ added she, ‘ they 
must have been asleep both of them, when they wrote 
their Letters, for the Bath was extremely full.’ ‘ Full! 
cries the Count, interrupting her, ‘Oh Madam, that is very 
possible, and yet there might be no Company—that is, none 
of us. Nobody that one knows—for as to all the Tramon- 
-tanes that come by the cross Post, we never reckon them 
as anything but Monsters in human Shape, that serve to 

fill up the Stage of Life, like Cyphersin a Play. For in- 
stance, you often see an awkward Girl, who has sewed a 
Tail to a Gown, and pinned two Lappetsto a Night cap, 
come running headlong into the Rooms with a wild frosty 
















t come from feeding Poultry in her 
Father’s Chicken-YArd. Or you see a Booby Squire, with 
a Head resembling a Stone ball over a Gate-post. Now it 
would be the mos ridiculous Thing in Life, tocall such 
People Company. '’Tis the Want of Titles, and not the 
Want of Faces that makes a Place empty.” 

There are several indications, which I think have es- 
caped the notice of Goldsmith’s editors, that the author 
of the ‘‘Citizen of the World” condescended to take 
some of hisideas from ‘* Pompey the Little.” In Count 
Tag, the impoverished little fop who fancies himself a 
man of quality, and who begs pardon of people who 
accost him in the Park—‘ but really, Lady Betty or 
Lady Mary is just entering the Mall,” we have the 
direct prototype of Beau Tibbs; while Mr. Rhymer, the 
starving poet, whose furniture consists of “the first 
Actof a Comedy, a Pair of yellow Stays, two political 
Pamphlets, a Plate of Bread-and-butter, three dirty 
Night-caps, and a Volume of Miscellany Poems,” is a 
figure wonderfully like that of Goldsmith himself, as 
Dr. Johnson found him, eight years later, in that 
‘* wretched dirty rcom ” at the top of Breakneck Steps. 
The whole conception of that Dickens like scene in 
which it is described how Lady Frippery persisted in 
holding a drum in spite of all local difficulties, is much 
more inthe humorof Goldsmith than in that of any 
of Coventry’s immediate contemporaries. Strangely 
enough, in spite of the great success of his one book, 
the author of ‘‘ Pompey the Little” never tried to re- 
peat it. He became perpetual curate of Edgware, and 
died in the neighboring village of Whitchurch a few 
years after the publication of his solitary book. He 
had gifts of wit and picturesqueness which deserved a 
better fate than to amuse a few dissipated women over 
their citron-waters, and then to be forgotten. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL FUTURE OF THE 
NEGRO. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








It has pleased me to inquire, as from time to time 
good opportunity offered, into the literary taste of edu- 
cated Negroes in the South. To my mind the subject is 
one well worth careful study. Here is a race which, so 
far as book-enlightenment is concerned, stands just out- 
side the door of savagery. It is, however, a singularly 
unsavage race in everything except what may be called 
negative qualities. The Negro is neither warlike nor 
treacherous, nor can it be said that he is cruel or consti- 
tutionally vicious. The most marked badge of savagery 
is worn on his imagination in the form of implicit 
superstitiousness. Indeed, the black Negro, by which I 
mean the full-blood African, is a born pagan; nor 
does the education of the schools, nor yet the more in- 
sistent training of the churc‘es, relieve him of his 
Kongo strain of heathen character. Every close ob- 
server of the race in the South must have noticed that 
the mixture of white blood weakens this savage reserve 
and at the same time introduc’s a refractory element 
into the intellectual and animal nature of the individ- 
ual. A half-breed is a more restless, volatile and unre- 
liable person than a full-blood Negro; the quadroon is 
apt to be degenerate physically, the tissues rarely show- 
ing a normal condition. The tendency is toward 
slender and defective physiques and restless mental 
stress without the great brain to sustain the worry of it 
all. Of course, this must be taken as the general effect 
on my judgment of observation made with a special 
view to reckoning the probable effect of education on 
the Negro as he is situated in the Southern States. 

I am led to believe that, speaking generally, the full 
blood Negro will not take book learning so readily or so 
understandingly as the mixed-blood; but facts seem to 
more than suggest that in the long run of generations 
the full-blood will profit most by enlightening influ- 
ences; because his progress will be a true race develop- 
ment, while that of the mixed blood must encounter 
physical hindrances. 

Curiously enough it appears that the free mixed- 
bloods of the South (those who are descended from 
ancestors who were never slaves, or at least free for 
several generations back) have here and there shown 
literary genius. I could name some instances, but I 
forbear for obvious reasons. Not a single instance of an 
undoubted full-blood who gave evidence of extraordi- 
nary literary power has come to my knowledge. The 
jet-blacks, however, are expert story-tellers. Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris has reflected this Negro characteristic 
with almost perfect art in his ‘*‘ Uncle Remus” sketches, 
No mixed-blood can tell a-* Bre’r Rabbit” story as a jet- 
black can. It wasso in slavery, it is so in freedom. 
What I wouldcall the Negro genius is destroyed by the 
acquisition of white man’s blood. It seems, however, 
not to be affected by mere social intercourse with white 
people. The Negro remains Negro so long as his blood 
is pure Negro blood. 

I conclude that the education of the African will be 
valuable to the world in about the ratio that his blood 
is kept pure from the Caucasian mixture. His educa- 
tion is to be a matter of generations, the increment must 
be brain power. Already he has a superb physique, as 


regards power; but his intellect is very primitive—some 
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I have tried some experiments to amuse myself withal, 
and 1 am not sure that the suggestions arising out of 
them ought to be passed by as worthless from a scientific 
point of view. I have found that mixed bloods, as a 
rule, do not relish the Negro dialect stories written by 
white authors, while the jet-blacks enjoy them greatly. 
The latter are quick tocatch the humor of both situation 
and phraseology; the former may grasp both, but not 
with appreciation, The mixed-blood aspires to be white, 
and yet nurses all his race prejudices; he resents every 
joke at the expense of the Negro, and at the same time 
he despises the thought of being distinguished as a 
black. On the other hand, the full-blood occupies the 
Negro’s point of view with_aplomb and sincerity. His 
growth will be from a healthy root. 

The jet-black is a natural orator and musician, there- 
fore a natural poet. Some of his corn-husking songs 
were models of rhythm and meter, tho the meaning of 
them was often obscure, sometimes undiscoverable. 

It is the jet-black Negro who is preserving to-day the 
traditions of his race; the mixed-blood has no tenacity 
of race memory, no steadiness of race vision. The lat- 
ter is superior to the former at many points as an indi- 
vidual: but he is always inferior as a factor in lifting 
the race. Indeed, his whole influence is to disintegrate 
and degrade the race standard. 

It is the mixed-blood in the South who becomes the 
restless and scheming politician. A jet-black Negro 
is very rarely shot in a political fray, save when be is 
intoxicated. He would forget to vote if let alone. 
These are general statements. Many exceptions could 
be pointed out; but they would not change the larger 
facts, the bulk of truth. 

My own studies of this subject have convinced me 
that the friends of the Negro race could not serve their 
purpose better than by using their utmost influence to 
keep the race black—full-blooded—unmixed descend- 
ants of African stock. In this way and in this way 
alone the Negro may inthe long run grow tothe stature 
of a sound, strong, happy, intellectual race of men and 
women. Hybrids from the black and the white may 
turn out notable individuals; Lut the buJk of them will 
be degenerate and refractory compared with either 
stock. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





THE INNER MEANING OF IT. 
A STUDY IN THE HIGHER INTERPRETATION; 


BY THE REVEREND 
LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, 
DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 











In the sister metropolis of Philadelphia, an eminent 
Professor from Cambridge University has been giv- 
ing a series of lectures in the University Extension 
Course, in which he has devoted especial attention to 
expounding the design of Shakespeare, Scott, Dumas 
and Goethe in their creations. He holds, for example, 
that ‘* The Tempest” is designed to set forth a personal 
providence in human affairs. His success in getting a 
great deal out of the works of these authors brings to 
mind those recently invented mutual benefit companies, 
where each member puts in twenty-five cents and, the 
week after, draws out $50. 

This art of reducing from any work vast and hidden 
meanings undoubtedly is but in its infancy. It has oc- 
curred to me that the same method may be widely ap- 
plied to literature with the best moral results. £. g., 
critics have been puzzled as to the meaning of the line, 
by (if I recollect rightly) Joaquin Miller, the Poet of the 
Sierras, 

** The ripe grass tangles the traveling foot.” 

Now, at first sight, there seems to be no deep mean- 
ing, and, least of all, any profound moral; but that is 
simply because it is looked at so superficially. Let us 
consider it critically. 

Grass: here, by a figure of rhetoric, the special is put 
for the general. Grass represents the whole order of 
grasses (gramen, plutal gramina), in which are included 
the grains, wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, and also the 
sugar cane and the sorghum. Now, from these plants 
come nearly allof the intoxicating beverages. Of course 
I except the product of the apple-tree and the grape- 
vine and the beet-root and of the potato and the Siberian 
mushroom. 

The ripe grass, of course, signifies the product of the 
grasses after it has been subjected to fermentation and 
(possibly) distillation, each of which is a step in the 
process of maturity. The ripe grass stands for distilled 
or fermented liquors. 

The traveling foot may be looked ait literally or 
spiritually. Taken literally,it would mean, no doubt, the 
foot of the tramp, or of the demoralized pedestrian, who 
is wearied, not sv much with the length of the road as 
with the breadth ofit. Taken spiritually, it might have 
a broader reference to the wayfarer as he pursues his 
course through the wilds of time toward the vast 
beyond. 

Tangles the traveling foot. Surely no explanation is 
needed here, even for the feeblest understanding. The 
very term which is applied in the Western country toa 
favorite drink, ‘‘tangle-foot whisky,” sheds a flood of 





parts of it are rudimentary. 





light on the interpretation, 
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Adequately paraphrased, the words signify: ‘‘ The 
fermented or distilled product of the great class of 
gramina or grasses, when applied in the form of beer, 
rum, or other hot, rebellious liquors, to the blood, tends 
to render devious and faltering the progress of the pil- 
grim on his way through this world to a better (ora 
worse, as the case may be).” Thus grasped, so to speak, 
by the observant eye of the intelligent reader, the single 
line quoted above contains in itself an entire series of 
discourses against intemperance and in favor of total 
abstinence; and, by an easy process of reasoning, in 
favor of local option, and of stringent prohibition, 
county, State, National and Intercontinental. 

But it is not alone to poetry of this didactic and ele- 
vated description that the principle is applicable. Let 
us take another instance from an humbler source. 

“There was an old woman, who lived in a shoe; 
She had so many children, she didn’t know what to do. 


She gave them some broth, withuut any bread; 
She whipped them all soundly, and sent them to bed.” 


In this simple stanza is a volume, yes, a “‘ Century 
Dictionary,” an ‘*Encyclopeedia Britannica,” a Bodleian 
Library, of instruction upon parental duty and upon 
the evil results of ungoverned feminine vanity. 

‘* Who lived in a shoe.” It is possible that the word 
shoe is a misprint for shew. She lived inashew. Her 
days and nights were given up to display. She was 
proud of herself, of her family, of her dress, of her 
home; proud of everything (except, possibly, [as will 
hereinafter appear] of her children). Her whole life 
was shew. No room was left in her heart for aught 
else. 

But I would not suggest new readings (which perhaps 
savor rather of ingenuity and boldness than of sound 
common sense). Perhaps the popular and common 
reading is correct, ‘‘She lived in a shoe.” She had 
small feet; she was proud of them; she desired to make 
them appear still smaller, by wearing a one and a half 
shoe, or possibly a half without the one. She often 
dwelt with envy upon her Chinese sisters, She had no 
time nor thought for anything else; she lived (meta- 
phorically) in her shoe. 

And remark what a flood of light is thrown upon the 
situation in a single word, ‘‘ There was an old woman.” 
Vanity (natural and hardly blamable in the period of 
youth) had survived the morning and the noon of life, 
had continued even down to decrepitude and silver 
hairs (altho pessibly the later were disguised by some of 
the invaluable remedies, mention of which may be 
found in our advertising columns to which we direct 
the discriminating reader) or even (which is much 
worse) to baldness, Here the poet incidentally teaches 
us that the seeds of vanity, once kindled in the soul, 
distill their baleful dews year after year, and seem en- 
dowed with a wicked immortality. 

‘She had so many children she didn’t know what to 
do.” Observe, it was not the fault of the children that 
they were numerous. The children had not been con- 
sulted. No one had asked them, ‘‘Is it your desire to 
be added to an already somewhat large family, and to 
take your seat at a board which is already more 
crowded than it is loaded?” Nor was it that the chil- 
dren were too numerous absolutely and in themselves; 
it was that the mind of the mother was so engrossed, 
either with the vain shew in which she was enveloped, 
or with the tight shoe which formed a part of her ago- 
nizing environment. And (on the shoe hypothesis) it 
would be exceedingly difficult for her to goabout the 
house.on her matronly cares. Rather, she would de- 
light to lie upon the sofa, with her feet in a position 
(say on the mantelpiece) in which she could view them 
and could gloat, so to speak, over their aching minute- 
ness. So the household went unattended to. The chil- 
dren cried aloud from hunger (and eke, I would say, 
from nakedness, but for the fact that this is largely a 
family paper, going into the homes of many of my 
brother clergymen). 

What should the aged dame do? She gathered such 
fragments as were left from yesterday’s dinner and 
made a broth. Possibly, she had a pot au feu, as is 
recommended in all the treatises on housekeeping, a 
practice cherished in the homes of our lively and frugal 
friends, the French. It was not probably a strong broth; 
but it had this recommendation, that it was very little 
trouble to make it. Only set it on the stove, and, after 
an adequate number of hours, there you are; if more 
children, then more water, and more broth. 

‘* Without any bread.” Observe, she administered to 
them enough to sustain what might be called an exist- 
ence; but no luxury, no bread, no toast, no crackers, 
no croutons, nothing to render the broth inviting to the 
multitudinous infant palate. 

All this is bad enough; but (to use a phrase which I 
invent for this special occasion, and upon which I re- 
serve a copyright), “‘ worse remains behind.” After the 
children had swallowed the uninviting preparation, 
and ere the digestive organs had well wrestled with it, 
them other, armed with a bunch of twigs, cut from the 
nearest black birch, proceeded to ‘‘ whip them all sound- 
ly.” But why? We seem to hear the sbrill urchin- 
voices raised in protest: ‘‘ Why, dear Mother, this chas- 
tisement? Are we to blame that we exist? Is it our 
fault that we have stomachs?” 

Nothing is said in the poem about the emotions of the 





neighbors; but I call to mind th cident mention- 
ed in the early life of Sir Walter tt, whose father 
employed a singing-master to come ®nce a week to in- 
struct the children in vocal harmony. Straightway, 
one of the neighbors sent him word that ‘‘he had no 
doubt the children deserved whipping; but, if the par- 
ents would manage not to whip them all at the same 
time, it would conduce to the comfort of the vicinage.” 

The whipping over, the unhappy children whose only 
crime was their existence and their numerousness and 
their digestion, were dispatched to their several cots, 
which, no doubt, they flooded with their tears. 

The curtain falls, leaving us penetrated with the 
soul-hardening influence of feminine and maternal 
vanity. 
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GOVERNMENT AID TO SECTARIAN SCHOOLS 
FOR INDIANS. 


BY CHARLES D, CORNING. 








THE question of Government aid to sectarian schools 
has of late been enhanced in importance from a source 
where we have hitherto felt ourselves secure. Hereto- 
fore chiefly a question in the States, it is now pressed 
upon public attention by the action of the General Gov- 
ernment, in appropriating money for the support of 
Indian schools, by contract with religious denomina- 
tions. It has gone on increasing from year to year, 
until there is no time to be lost in inquiring how far 
this ‘‘ wooden horse” shall be allowed to thrust itself 
into our public administration. 

It is to be feared that many Christian patriots do 
not realize how far they are compromising the 
fundamental principles of our Government, by 
seeking and accepting public funds for mission schools 
among the Indians. The amount received by the 
Protestant Churches has been very small, only an 
average of about three cents per member, in the aggre- 
gate, for the few denominations participating in the 
benefit. And yet this paltry sum has been allowed to 
blind many minds to the compromise of a great vital 
principle cf our republican institutions. 

The public need to be reminded of a few great facts. 


REMINDER I, CONGRESSIONAL ACTION, 


In the Congres of the United States, in 1870, Hon. 8. 
S. Burdett, of Missouri, proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, prohibiting the ap- 
propriating of money for sectarian schools. In 1871, 
Hon. Wm. M. Stewart, of Nevada, proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
said: 

“Neither the United States, nor any State, Territory, 
County or municipal corporation shall aid in the support 
of any school wherein the peculiar tenets of any demonina- 
tion are taught.” 

December 14th, 1875, Hon. James G. Blaine, in the 
House of Representatives, proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which provided 
that 

“No money raised by taxation in any State, for the sup- 
port of public schools, or derived from any public fund 
therefor, nor any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever 
be under the control of any religious sect (or denomina- 
tion); nor shall any money so raised, or lands so devoted, 
be divided between religious sects or denominations.”’ 

August 4th, 1876, the above was reported from the 
Judiciary Committee. The history (McPherson’s) says: 
‘‘Aftera brief debate the resolution, as reported, was 
agreed to, yeas 180; nays, 7; not voting, 98.” 

In the Senate, this article was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. August 9th, Hon. Mr. Edmunds, 
of Vermont, reported a joint resolution, as a substitute, 
which was more detailed, sweeping and even stronger 
than Mr. Blaine’s original resolution, for which 28 
persons voted, and 16 against, lacking only two votes 
of the necessary two-thirds. In 1888, Hon. H. W. Blair 
introduced a similar amendment. 


REMINDER II. 


In 1876, plank 7 of the National Republican platform, 
called for an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

‘‘Forbidding the application of any public funds or prop- 
erty for the benefit of any schools or institutions under 
sectarian control.” 

The Democratic National platform that year favored 
the maintenance of ‘‘the public schools,” 

“without prejudice or preference for any class, sect or 
creed, and without largesses from the treasury to any.” 

In 1880, the platform of the National Republican Con- 
vention repeated its recommendation, of four years pre- 
vious, for an amendment to the Constitution, prohib- 
iting the giving of money to sectarian institutes. 

The Democratic National Platform that year briefly 
declared for the ‘‘ separation of Church and State,” and 
the ‘‘ fostering of the common schools.” 

REMINDER III. ATTITUDE OF THE OLDER STATES, 

From the exhaustive work of Frederick J. Stimson, 
1886, on American Statute Law, the following facts are 
collated. The phraseology used in the different con- 
stitutions varies a little, but the following exhibits tell 
the story fairly. 


PARTY PLATFORMS. 





1. By the constitutions of thirteen States, no public 


money can be appropriated for the support of any sec- 
tarian school.—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Texas, California, Colorado, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana. 


2. By the Constitution of fourteen States, no money 
can ever be taken from the public treasury in aid of any 
Church, sect, or sectarian institution.—Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan, Georgia, Missouri, Texas, Illinois, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Indiana, Oregon, Wisconsin, Mis - 
sissippi, Louisiana. The four States in italics are not in 
the previous list. 

8. In six States money cannot be appropriated for 
sectarian purposes or education by any municipal cor- 
poration.—Illinois, California, Missouri, Colorado, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. The two States in italics are not 
included in the two previous lists. 

4. In six States no property of the State can be appro- 
priated for ary sectarian purpose.—lIllinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Texas, California, Colorado. 

5, In four States no property of any municipality can 
be so appropriated.—Illinois, California, Colorado, Mis- 
souri. 

6. In one case the State cannot accept or grant a be- 
quest to be used for sectarian purposes.—Nebraska. 

7. In four States no public money can be appropriated 
for any school not under the exclusive control of the 
State, or its school department.—Massachusetts, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, California. Maine is not included in any 
of the previous lists. 

8. The constitutions of four States declare that no 
sect shall ever have any exclusive right to or control of 
the State School Fund.—Ohio, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Kansus. Here are three States not before men- 
tioned. 

9. In six States no sectarian institution is permitted 
directly or indirectly, in any of the State schools.— 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, Nevada, Colorado, 
South Carolina. Nevada is not in the previous lists. 

10. In two States no money can be appropriated for 
religious services in the Legislatures.—Oregon, Michi- 
gan. 

Here are twenty-five States in which the principle 
under consideration is recognized in some form, and the 
appropriation of public moneys for sectarian schools is 
either directly or constructively prohibits d. 


REMINDER IV. THE SIX NEW STATES. 


It is an interesting inquiry whether the American peo- 
ple, in the vigorous young States just admitted to our 
sisterhood, are holding fast to the principles adopted by 
the older communities. We are glad to be able to say 
that they have not weakened, but have rather intensi- 
fied the constitutional restrictions. : 

The Montana Constitution says: 

‘*No appropriation shall be made for any charitable, in- 
dustrial, educational or benevolent purpose, or to any per- 
son, corporation or community not under the absolute con- 
trol of the State, nor to any denominational or sectarian 
institution or association.” 

The Washington Constitution says: 

“The entire revenue (public school) shall be exclusively 
applied to the support of the common schools.” And, ‘‘All 
schools maintained or supported wholly or in part by the 
public funds shall be free from sectarian control or infiu- 
ence.” 

The Constitution of Wyoming says of the school funds 
that 

“No part shall be used for the support of any sectarian 
or denominational school, college or university.”’ 

The Constitution of North Dakota says: 

‘““No money raised for the support of the public schools of 
the State shall be appropriated to, or used for the support 
of any sectarian school.” 


The Constitution of South Dakota is one of the strong- 
est and most sweeping of all. It says: 

‘No appropriation of lands, money or other property or 
credits, to aid any sectarian school shail ever be made by 
the State, or any county or municipality within the State, 
nor shall the State or any county or municipality within 
the State accept any grant, conveyance, gift or bequest of 
lands, money, and nosectarian instruction shall be allowed 
in any school or institution aided or supported by the 
State.” 

The Constitution of Idaho is not behind the others in 
clearly setting forth this principle. It says: 

“Neither the Legislature, nor any county, city, town, 
township, school district, or other public corporation, 
shall ever make any appropriation, or pay from any public 
fund or moneys whatever, anything in aid of any church 
or sectarian or religious society, or for any sectarian or re- 
ligious purpose, or to help support or sustain any school, 
academy, seminary, college, university or other literary or 
scientific institution, controlled by any church, etc.” 


Thus it isseen that the strongest guards against secta- 
rian influence and aid are thrown around our great Re- 
publican institutions, by the constitutions of the young- 
est States of the Union. They have even distanced the 
older States. With the list thus re-enforced, we have 
thirty-one States whose State constitutions have sacred- 
ly guarded them against sectarian appropriations. 

1. In the light of the foregoing facts, how can the 
action of the Government in appropriating public 





moneys for sectarian Indian schools be regarded, except 
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as anomalous, abnormal and inconsistent with the genius 
and true historic attitude of our free American insti- 
tutions? 

Into fifteen States (not to mention the Territories), whose 
constitutions prohibit the appropriation of public funds 
for sectarian schools, in violation of the established law 
of those States, and also of the United States, this new 
policy has thrust itself, by providing for the support of 
sectarian schools (forty-nine boarding and seven day 
schools), thus turning the tide backward, to the great 
comfort of those who have ever antagonized the non- 
sectarian policy of our beloved country. Does such a 
disregard of State constitutions comport with the prop- 
er attitude of the highest representatives of law in the 
land? If it werea case of civil war and self-preserva- 
tion, it might be tolerated; but the movement is in the 
direction of disintegration and destruction. It isa case 
in which the Government itself violates the historic in- 
terpretation of the Constitution of the United States as 
well as the letter of the State constitutions. 

Moreover, these Indian schools are among a people 
rapidly advancing to citizenship. But how can they 
be brought into harmony with the American spirit and 
into line with American institutions, if the National 
Government sets at naught its own Constitution and the 
constitutions of the individual States? 

2. When will our American Christian Churches, vith 
their historic protest against appropriating public funds 
for sectarian schools, open their eyes to see the fatal 
compromise they are making by asking the pecuniary 
aid of the Government for their Indian mission schools? 
Such a policy affords the enemies of the public school 
system an opportunity to insert the entering wedge into 
our favorite institutions, under the sanction of our high- 
est civil authorities, and that, too, with the consent and 
co-operation of Protestant Churches. It 1s strange that 
good people cannot see this; and it is all done for the 
sake of a paltry pittance, ea:ily provided for by the con- 
tribution of three cents each, by the communicants of 
only those Protestant denominations represented in the 
{ndian mission schools. These Churches should at once 
decline to take pecuniary aid from the Government for 
their schools, and should say to Congress, We cannot 
afford, at so small a price, or at any price, to sacrifice 
our American institutions. Guard our Constitutions. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


BY EDWARD W. GILMAN, D.D, 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE Socrery. 





AccoRDING to The Sun, of Baltimore, Cardinal Gib- 
Vons recently preached in that city a discourse on relig- 
ious freedom, in which, while thanking God that he 
lived in a country where liberty of conscience is re- 
spected, he pointed to his own Church as conspicuous 
for upholding the sacred rights of conscience and re- 
sisting the tyranny of kings in their encroachments on 
the rights of men. The Cardinal is quoted as saying: 

**] hereby assert the proposition, which I hope to estab- 
lish by historical evidence, that the Catholic Church has 
always been the zealous promoter of civil and religious 
liberty, and that whenever any encroachments on these 
sacred rights of men were perpetrated by professing mem- 
bers of the Catholic faith, these wrongs, far from being 
sanctioned by the Church, were committed in palpable vio- 
lation of her authority.” 

The Cardinal must believe it, or he would not have 
said it; but all this sounds strangely to those who are 
not of his flock. What can he mean by liberty? He has 
not used the word inadvertently, but has carefully de- 
fined its meaning, and his definitions have a goodly 
ring. He says: 

“‘A man enjoys civil liberty when he is exempt from the 
arbitrary will of others, and when he is governed by equi- 
table laws established for the general welfare of society. 
So long as, in common with his fellow-citizens, he observes 
the laws of the State, any exceptional restraint imposed 
upon him in the exercise of his rights as a citizen is so far 
an infringement on his civil liberty.” 

And, again: 

“A man enjoys religious liberty when he possesses the 
free right of worshiping God according to the dictates of a 
right conscience, and of practicing a form of religion most 
in accordance with his duties to God.” 

Can it be that any sophistry lurks under the phrase 
** right conscience,” and that there is a loophole here, 
which leaves no room for liberty of worship to one 
whose views are at variance with the Catholic faith? 
Must a man be a devout Romanist to have any rights at 
all? Is ons to be restricted to forms of religion approved 

by ‘‘the Church”? Js the Cardinal offering a stone to 
those who think they are getting bread? 

He goes on to say: 

“Every act infringing on his freedom of conscience is 
justly styled religious intolerance. This religious liberty 
is the true right of every man because it corresponds with 
a certain duty which God has put upon him.” 

The founders of the colony of Maryland, to whom 
the Cardinal refers in the course of his argument, ob- 
serving that ‘‘the enforcing of the conscience in mat- 
ters of religion hath frequently fallen out to be of 









it has been pra¢ 
the memorable wH 


id,” placed upon their statute-book 
8: 


** No person within this province, professing to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, shall be avy ways troubled, 
molested or discouutenanced, for his or her religion, or in 
the free exercise thereof.’’ 


It is not fair to suppose that the Cardinal would take 
a more restricted view. Surely in his own jurisdiction 
and in this nineteenth century, he would not move for 
any modification of the statute so as to expose to its 
penalties a person who should attempt to sell a copy of 
the Bible without the approval of the Catholic bishop, 
or should baptize a convert to the Christian faith with 
forms unknown to the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Catholics who determined the phraseology of the 
Maryland statute had seen the damaging consequences 
of attempting to assert any authority over the con- 
science in matters of religion, and they meant to leave 
the way open for men to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. To affirm that the 
Catholic Church has always been the defender of such 
liberty, and that any encroachment upon it perpetrated 
by professed Catholics has been without its sanction and 
in palpable violation of its authority, is to challenge a 
deba‘e which would be aside from our present purpose, 
but from which no Protestant would shrink. 

But if the Church intends henceforth to be the de- 
fender of the rights of conscience and the promoter of 
civil and religious liberty, the attention of its autbori- 
ties may well be directed to certain cases of intolerance 
and persecution for which officials of the Roman Catho- 
lic Uhurch in Peru are responsible as instigators and 
abettors, and in respect of which no word of protest or 
rebuke has been heard from bisbop or priest. 

In April, 1889, the Rev. Francis Penzotti, an earnest 
and faithful minister of the Christian religion, was 
arrested in Arequipa, a town inthe southern part of 
Peru, at the instigation of a bishop of the Catholic 
Church, for the sole reason that he was engaged in sell- 
ing the Holy Scriptures to those who were glad of the 
opportunity to buy them, and was kept in prison for 
nineteen days, until his release was ordered by the civil 
authorities in Lima. For sixteen days two of his com 

panions were subjected to the same indignity. It does 
not appear that they had been guilty of any violation of 
the lawsoftheland. The circulation of the Scriptures 
which they were promoting had no evil or immoral 
tendency. They were seeking to promote the well- 
being of the people of Peru, in exactly the same way 
tnat the colporteurs of the Maryland Bible Society are 
seeking to promote the welfare of the inbabitants of 
Baltimore. Their business was transacted in accord- 
ance with the laws of Peru, and this exceptional re- 
s raint was imposed on them by official members of the 
Church, making a complaint against them as dis- 
orderly persons which could not be substantiated. It 
was acase purely of religious intolerance, and we have 
yet to hear of the first expression of disapproval of the 
course of the ecclesiastic who caused their arrest, from 
any of his brethren or superiors. 

Mr. Penzotti returned to Lima, and a few months 
afterward, on the 25th of July Jast, he was again ar- 
rested in Callao, on the complaint of the Rev. José M. 
Castro, a Roman Catt olic priest, on another charge. In 
this case it was alleged that he had violated the Consti- 
tution of Peru by maintaining religious services not in 
accordance with the Catholic Church. On this charge 
he was thrown into prison and detained for months 
without trial and without bail; his request for bail was 
opposed by the complainant on the ground that he was 
charged with an offense against the Church. When at 
length the case came to trial it was a proper question 
whether he had transgressed the law and subjected him- 
self to its penalties; but, if such had been the case, an 
ecclesiastic of Cardinal Gibbons’s views should have 
been the first man to come forward and plead for the 
rights of manhood, asserting that the Church which he 
represented washed its hands of all responsibility for 
Jaws which throw any imp*dimentin the way of relig- 
ious freedom, and showing the zealous priest who ap- 
peared as complainant that he had utterly misunder 
stood the spirit of his Church, which bad always been 
distinguished as the promoter of civil and religious lib- 
erty. Unfortunately Cardinal Gibbons had not been 
heard from, and the trial went on, with persistent effort 
tosecure the poor man’s condemnation for worshiping 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 

It was admitted on the part of the defendant that he 
had been accustomed to meet on Sundays with acom- 
pany of believers for religious conference and prayer, 
and had celebrated the marriage service and adminis- 
tered Christian baptism, but it was also proved that all 
this had been in private and within c'osed doors. By 
the decision of the court he was adjudged to be inno- 
cent of the alleged offense. But the complainant was 
not satisfied with the finding of the court, and not be- 
ing exposed to the rebuke of Cardinal Gibbons, as his 
superior, he appealed to a higher court, and had his 
victim remanded to prison to await the review of the 
case by a second tribunal. This prolonged restraint 


upon the liberty of a man adjudged to be blameless was 
allowed on the ground that it was a case affecting the 





dangerous consequence to those commonwealths where 


the decision of the criminal court, and again, instead of 
receiving his liberty, the persecuted man was remanded 
to his dungeon, and to the company of felcns, because 
the Rev. Mr. Castro had appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court. After eight months of imprisonment, 
this man, against whom nothing was alleged, ex- 
cept that according to his conscience he had privately 
met with afew men of like faith and had worsbiped 
God with the simple forms used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people within sight of Cardinal Gibbons’s cathe- 
¢ral, had a final hearing before the highest court of 
the land, and a cable dispatch reports his acquittal; 
but acquittal dors not compensate for the wrong 
which has been done him under the sanction of the 
Church and by its loyal adherents. It does not an- 
swer to say that this was.a civil procedure. Under the 
forms of law, it was dove at the instigation of the 
Church. The civil authorities wou'd never have moved 
in the matter. Chinese worship gors on without a word 
of interference or rebuke. An English Protestant rerv- 
ice has been held in Lima for twenty years. A certain 
degree of toleration seems to exist, and the Government 
shows no disposition to interfere with matters of indi- 
vidual conscience. All this display of determined op- 
position to an evangelical prayer-meeting comes from 
the Church in which Cardinal Gibbons is a distinguished 
light, and with its apparent sanction; and if these 
wrongs are done “ in palpable violation of its authority” 
and if just now the same Church is “‘ zealously promot- 
ing civil and religious liberty” in Peru, it has a great 
deal less power and influence in South America than it 
is generally supposed to have. 
New York CIty. 
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THE SOCIAL RIGHTS OF NEGROES. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. TABB. 








THE advocates of Negro equality, as it seems to me, 
overlook the very object at which they are aiming, viz., 
the rights of the Negro. 

No one has a tenderer regard for the race than many 
of the whites who were born and bred among them. It 
is wholly impossible for a stranger to understand the 
relation between us. I am sure my old nurse (still liv- 
ingin Richmond) feels, as I do, a real pity for the child 
that has never had a ‘‘mammy”; and the fact of my 
heartfelt attachment to the race mak‘s me sensitive of 
their feelings and considerate of their rights. 

It is commonly supposed by the people of the North 
that the Negro is yearning for social equality, while, in 
truth, he not only does not desire it, but feels an inex- 
pressible contempt for the whites that would force 
themselves upon him. To give you some instances: 

A few years ago a white teacber from the North came 
to take charge of a colored school in our neighborbood. 
Our former cook, Betsey, was one of the first to be 
cal'ed on by the stranger. 

‘* What did she say to you, Betsey?” asked my sister, 
the next time they met. 

** Bi! chile, she come in mighty familiar and tick her 
seat in my cheer. ‘ Mrs. Banks,’ she say, ‘I wants you 
to understan’ dat I don’t visit you as my ’ferior at all. 
I considers you in ev’y way jest as good as me.’ 

*“*Dat I is, Missis,’ I say, ‘ jest as good, an’ a gret 
sight better; ’cause I ken visit white-folk in de very bes’ 
famblies whar’ you dyarsn’t set you foot.’ ” 

‘* Why, Betsey, how could you be so rude to your vis- 
itor?” asked my sister, amused. 

‘* Well, chile, I know dat she wa’n’t no lady to come 
here and put herself right down wid we niggers.” 

Such was Betsey’s honest opinion of her visitor and 
of any other white person holding the same views. 

Nor did an educated gentleman of color make a 
better impression on his brethren in Amelia. He in- 
formed th m that his purpose in coming to the South 
was, not to make money, but to teach and enlighten 
them; that compassion for their ignorance alone had 
induced him to abandon a profitable po ition at the 
North, and that therefore he asked their respectful at- 
tention to what he had to say. 

‘* 1 couldn’t help it, son,” said Cook Betsey to me, in 
repor ing the affair, ‘‘ but I got right up in de church 
an’ I say, ‘ Well, Mr., you is got more l’arnin’ ’an me, 
cause you ken read and write; but one thing you ain’ 
Varn yet, I ken tell you, and dat is—manners.’ Gord 
knows ef I Is ignyant, tain’ for him to tell me so, an’ 
dat to my face.” 

Phoebe, another dear old servant of ourz, had charge 
of my motherless nephew and niece when they were 
young children, soon after the War. They would 
spend the greater part of each day at her house, pro- 
vided she and William, her husband, were alone; but 
let any strange Negro happ°n to come in, and the chil- 
dren were driven off. 

‘* Yas,” she wou'd say to my sister, ‘* de all right wid 
me an’ William dvyar alone, but when dese here ‘ran- 
dezvous’ niggers comein de chi:lun got to go. J ’bukes 

an’ I ’buses out 0’ my house jest as same as de was 
dorgs. ‘Git out,’ I say, ‘an’ go long to de white-folk; 
you ain’ got po business out here wid de niggers.’ An’, 
honey, ’tis de truth; dese here sassy free-niggers is 
worse ’an poor white-folk.” 

As soon as my nephew was old enough, Pheebe, tho 





interests of the Church. The Superior Court confirmed 


specially devoted to the child, insisted upon his going 
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off to Richmond to school, ‘ ’Tis de wors’ thing in de 
worl’,” she would urge, ‘‘ for any white chile to grow 
up wid niggers.” 

This feeling of the old slave Negroes in Virginia was 
due, it might be thought, to their former condition; 
but, strange to say, the free-born West Indian Negroes 
entertained the same views. I was once one of a party 
of Southerners that boarded with a Negro in St. 
George’s, Bermuda. Our host was a free-born, respect- 
able man; but tho in every way attentive to his guests, 
he avoided our society—and this, with that same sort of 
delicate reserve that our old family servants at home 
were accustomed to show toward strangers. 

Captain Watkins, of Nassau, was another free-born 
Negro with whom I was associated. He was first our 
Captain, on his own chartered schooner, and afterward 
our pilot on the ‘‘ Robert E. Lee.” In each of these po- 
sitions his manner was the same. When we were his 
passengers he set us apart, giving up his quarters for 
our better acc»mmodation, and declining, in spite of 
our repeated invitations, to take his meals with us. 

When he came to us as pilot we again urged him to 
sit at our table, till our Captain in deference to the old 
man’s feelings had to give him private meals. 

Asamatter of curiosity, [ have often asked the ques- 
tion whether the Northern advocates of Negro equality 
would favor the intermarriage of their daughters with 
the blacks, and never in one instance have I heard the 
affirmative. Yet social equality implies nothing less 
than this miscegenation, which, however acceptable to 
the whites, would be thoroughly distasteful tu the 
Negro. 

What the future may effect it is impossible to say; 
but to force upon the Negro in his present condition, 
what he neither asks for nor is titted to enjoy, seems to 
me an insolent violation of the rights of our colored 
fellow-citizen. 

St. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICcortT City, MD. 
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THE TROUBLES IN ARMENIA. 


BY VAHAN K. BESHGETOOR, 
Or HARPUT, ARMENIA. 








OF late so much has been said, in the religious and 
secular press, in regard to the troubles in Armenia that 
many are led to inquire as to what is the cause of all 
these, what the real trouble is, and what the probable 
outcome. 

It is five centuries since a furious hurricane, in the 
shape of a Turkish sword,swept through the Orient. 
Armenians have been subject to the Turkish Empire 
ever since. Many of them were massacred, others saved 
their lives by accepting Monammedanism, and the re- 
maioder were brought under subjection almost equal to 
slavery. Turks seized the land, committed all sorts of 
outrages upon the persons and property of the people, 
forced their own language and habits upon them, and 
settled down to fatten themselves upon the toil and 
sweat of their Christian slaves. 

Five centuries have rolled away, and what have we 
to-day? Armenians scattered throughout the world, so 
that in Armenia proper they make about one-quarter of 
the population; the remainder are chiefly Kurds and 
Turks, who, being the ruling nations, daily commit all 
these outrages with no fear whatever. Armenians are 
brought up from their cradle to fear the Turk. I have 
many times gone roundabout ways on my way in my 
home, Harpit, to avoid meeting Turkish boys on the 
streets ; for with no cause whatever a “‘ good licking” 
would have been my share. But this is merely the 
beginning ; heavy and unjust taxes are imposed upon 
them and exacted at the end of cruel lashes, cruelties 
that would make one’s blood run cold. And why,all 
these? Because might is right. 

But in order to appreciate the situation more fully, it 
is needful to know the relation in which these two 
nations stand toward each other. Turks are the citizens 
of Turkey, the power; they are the courts, judges, juries, 
lawyers, taxmasters, officers, while the Armenians are 
the subjects, laborers, taxpayers. But this is not all; 
in the sight of the Turkish Government there are no 
Armenians, there is no Armenia, but all Turkey; this 
might have been the case and a fusion effected long 
since, had the test of citizenship bzen loyalty to the 
country and to its laws; but this is far from being the 
case. The only test of citizenship is Mohammedanism; 
accept it, you are a full pledged citizen by the virtue of 
the case; reject it, and you are a hated, scorned, de- 
spised giaour. While for an Armenian nothing is 
more abhorable than the slightest entertainment of such 
a thought as adhering to Mohammedanism. Moreover, 
they have not forgotten their national history, tho 
the reading of it is forbidden by the Government, and 
they cherish the fond hope of seeing some day the 
Armenian throne re-established. The Turkish Govern- 
ment, like a drowning man in his last struggles, is 
desperately exerting itself ‘‘to keep the Armenians 
down”; and of late, grown more suspicious than ever, 
is using all sorts of tactics to prevent an Armenian re- 
volt, as it were. 

But we have not reached to the real cause yet—name- 
1y, national and individual despotism. Fanatical igno- 
rance, superstitious and false religious enthusiasm, are 


Turks would commit some outrages throughout all 

Europe, and their blood-stained sword would be raised 

against free and fair America, was such a thing possi- 

ble. The Koran is the scale wherein all measures are 

weighed and adapted. This would tolerate no un- 
believers throughout the world, had it the power to do 
so; this being impossible, it exerts its power fully 
within the limits, where it can. 

Rights, which any law, any constitution, any treaty 
is bound to respect, Human Rights are daily trampled 
upon. Daily murders are being committed to gratify 
the passion of a Kurd Bey; setting fire to crops, plun- 
dering and turning houses, massacring innocent lives, 
and nothing said. The jealousy of lustful Kurds seiz- 
ing the bride fromthe marriage altar, from the nuptial 
coamber, yes, from the hasband’s arms, to gratify the 
beastly passion, is not unknown in our rural districts. 
Thus the bridal veil often is convertea into the mourn 

ing crape. 

These are the burdens of the unfortunate Christians 
of Armenia; their shoulders seem to have grown famil- 
iar to the yoke, and their patience is unparalleled. The 
Government simply ignores the facts, in most cases; but 
where they are too well established for that, makes a 
mock pretense to protect the unfortunate and punish 
the villain. Treaties made, promises given, assurances 
renewed, but all shamefully and openly violated. For 
five centuries these persecuted, maltreated, despised, 
pitiable victims of the Turkish monster have seldom 
made their complaints audible in the ears of Christian 
nations of the West. Now and then a harsh cry has 
been heard from the depths, but for a moment, jarring 
rudely upon the ears, and all still again. 

The [urkish Government has done and is doing 1's 
utmost to extinguish the germs of self-respect, of hu 
manity, of free thought, from among the Armenians. 
[he words ‘“ Freedon,” ‘ Liberty,” ‘‘ Independence,” 
are stricken out from the Armenian language, from a 
furkish standpoint. The name ‘‘ Armenia” is not al- 
lowed in history or geography. Old national tunes, 
telling the brave deeds of our fathers, are prohibited by 
civil law. ‘The Gospel Hymn” book, containing the 
hymn ‘‘AmTa Soldier of the Cross,” had the same 


Chey shut our schools, burn our books, stop the presses, 
search and seize manuscripts, and wo to the man on 
whose person a piece of paper is found with the words 
‘* Liberty,” ‘‘ Freedom,” or the like, Persons spied, 
imaginary secret societies detected, and the members 
drazged before mazistrates and hurled into prison cells. 
Th2 testimony of Christians against a Turk is scarcely 
of any weight, and their persons and properties are at 
the disposal of local tyrants. 

I speak not under the blind enthusiasm of a pa‘riotic 
spirit, but I speak of what [ know. Four years agol 
myself had a thrilling experience of being urresied, put 
into prison twice, subjected to shameful treatment, 
and kept under bonds for nearly three months, with the 
charges of trying to cause an Armenian revolt, connec- 
tion with secret societies, being engaged in burtful writ- 
mgs and publications, etc., etc. It would take me too long 
to give any details. But things did not terminate here. 
Within the last year or two these Turks have gone so 
far as boldly to step in and trample under foot the most 
beloved and cherished rights of the Armenian nation, 
namely, our religious rights and Church government. 

Arminians under national constitution, approved by 
the Government itself, under Berlin and other treaties, 
backed by the Western Powers, have been promised 
and guaranteed certain religious rights and privileges, 
such as our marriage and divorce laws (marriage is not 
a civil institution there, as that would mean Monamme- 
dan measure), appuintment and discharge of the clergy, 
trial and punishment of such clergy in cases of offense, 
watching the execution of just laws, protesting against 
outrages and persecutions, and demanding safety and 
recompense, These are guaranteed to us, not to be exe- 
cuted by the Turkish courts, but by the Armenian Pa- 
triarch, elected by the Armenians themselves, who be- 
comes the official representative of their nation before 
the Su'tan (as civil law means religious law there, this 
had to be done to save the Christian people from Mo- 
bammedan ways and demands). But these agreements 
seem to have been only on paper, and never meant to 
be carried out, unless the iron rod of a Western Power 
compelled the Turk to doso. This year it was the re- 
peated violation of such rights that led to the repeated 
resignation of the Armenian Patriarch. His right de- 
mands were not heard, his protests not heeded, his 
memorandum against the outrages throughout the 
country were returned to the Patriarch, which means, 
in plain words: ‘‘This is none of your business; you 
don’t know as much as you think you do; just keep 
your mouth shut.” This is the first occasion that wit- 
nesses to such shameful treatment of an official docu- 
ment from the Patriarchate. The ritual of the Arme- 
nian Church, as old as the Church itself, has been 
ordered not to be printed any more; this, also, for the 
first time this last year. In accordance with orders from 
Constantinople, rifles have been distributed to the 
Kurds in many regions, and as the Christians are un- 
armed, this is evidently to encourage the Kurds to con- 





the three chief elements which cause all the storm: 


tinue their outrages and terrorize the people; this is 


fate, as this hymn was claimed to teach conspiracy. - 


armed und unprotected people. The Government is do- 
ing all in its power and materially aiding thousands of 
Circassians to emigrate from Russia and settle around 
these Christian communities; and these Circassians are 
nothing less than a set of fierce, mad and fiery blood- 
hounds. 

Well, what is the outcome of all this? 

To a candid observer one thing is clear, the end can- 
not be far. Ido not claim that through any change the 
Armenians shall soon be liberated and establish a Gov- 
ernment of their own, for, with their present situation, 
they are notready for such a change yet; but they begin 
to have their eyes opened, and tho surrounded by all 
sorts of obstructions, they begin to succeed in their 
efforts of being heard. 

Sometuing must and something will be done soon. 

Dr. Talmage has well characterized the Turkish Gov- 
ernment: ‘It is an insult to God and women,” He 
might have well said: ‘‘ To God and humanity.” 

{n America, even criminals condemned to death are 
treated with utmost care and kindness, and their pun- 
ishment is meant to be as far from being cruel as pos- 
sible. In Turkey barbarous treatments are daily inflict- 
ed upon innocent victims, and no one can raise a finger 
against the tyrant without endangering his own peace 
and safety. And I believe that these agitations will 
force the question to a speedy settlement. Christian 
powers will have to take notice, will have to give seri- 
ous attention, and agree upon the best settlement of the 
whole trouble. 

There will be no real relief, however, until the Turk- 
ish Empire is dismembered and her authority destroyed. 
The suffering Christians throughout the Empire are 
waiting anxiously for the dawn of the day of deliver- 
ance. They will bail with joy to any, who steps in to 
do this, and there are hosts of willing hands ready to 
help finish the work. For nothing worse can overtake 
them, 

And that time will come when in the wisdom of God 
everythingis ready;and unless signs are deceptive, the 
time is rapidly nearing. 

The Armenians are peaceful, industrious, faithful 
people, and such feelings would not dominate among 
them, unless there was just ground for it. 

Had I the space,I could also show how the re- 
moval of Turkish power is necessary, in order that 
the Gospel may be fully and freely preached to ALL the 
people; but as | have possibly trespassed over the space 
allowable to me already, I will only say, that the Gos. 
pel cannot be preached to the masses while the Turkish 
Empire stands as it does to-day. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER strong point in socialism—provided always 
that itis practicable—is that it would render possible the 
full utilization of inventions and discoveries, without 
the immense amount of pain and suffering which they 
now cause. It may be, and probably is, true that all 
these inventions and discoveries even now tend in the 
long run to increase human happiness, yet they ure at- 
tended with so much distress to individuals, that it is 
difficult for one who appreciates this to greet them with 
anything like unmingled satisfaction. Let us take, for 
example, the typographical machine with which it is 
proposed to replace typesetters or compositors. Now 
there are in this country tens of thousands of composi- 
tors, and many more thousands are dependent upon 
them. They are men of some intelligence, occasion- 
ally even of unusual gifts, and from their ranks have 
arisen many of the leading men of this country. These 
typesetters have skill which places them, economically 
and socially, considerably above the rank of unskilled 
laborers. How can any one view the growing perfec- 
tion of the type-setting machine, which threatens to re- 
duce these craftsmen to unskilled laborers, without 
mingling with the satisfaction at mechanical progress a 
great deal of regret? Acquired skill equal, to those who 
possess it, to the ownership of a considerable capi- 
tal, is all at once rendered useless, and the degrada- 
tion of men and their families to a lower class is 
ever attended with keen suffering. It is also unfortu- 
nate for those who now belong to the already 
crowded ranks of unskilled labor. Let us suppose, 
however, our interests bound together in  social- 
ism. Every mechanical invention and all technical 
progress would be the good fortune of all members of 
the social organism. There would, as a result of this 
progress, be simply a larger social income to be divided, 
and each one’s share would increase correspondingly. 
The fact that a previously acquired skill is no longer of 
use might be a source of some slight regret to its pos- 
sessors, but the incomes would not be diminished thereby, 








worse than letting loose lots of mad dogs among un- 
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nor would the new state of things bring suffering to 
their families. The former possessors of this no longer 
socially useful skill could be employed otherwise, and 
if their services lacked the especial value which once.at- 
tached to them, the loss would be equitably distributed 
throughout society, and would be more than balanced 
by the gain resulting from improved appliances and 
methods. It has been suggested by able thinkers that 
workingmen who, on account of general industrial 
progress, lose the value which once belonged: to some 
special acquired skill, should be indemnified by the 
State. Professor de Lavelaye says on this point: ‘‘ The 
new machinery benefits society at large; it is, therefore, 
intolerable that the workman, who is not responsible 
for the modification introduced into industry, should be 
made their victim. Since he is deprived of his liveli- 
hood in the interest of the public good, he bas a right 
to an indemnity, and the machinery which has increased 
production affords the means of paying it.” The argu- 
ment is of course that as when, for the social good, land 
is taken from the landowner, he is compensated for 
for it,so, when for the sake of the general welfare a 
workman is deprived of his personal wealth, he should 
be likewise indemnified. The argument seems sound, 
but the difficulty is in a practical application of the 
principle, and this difficulty seems almost, if not quite, 
insurmountable. Socialism would solve this difficulty 
atonce. If weconsider the effects of inventions and 
improvements in a communistic settlement like Zoar, 
Ohio, we will understand what would take place in the 
socialistic State. No one would dream in such a settle- 
ment of regretting any improvement in production tak- 
ing the place in the settlement itself, because it would 
render the total annual production of wealth greater, 
and there would be more for the common use. 

But this is not all. Not only woald we derive greater 
benefits from the improvements which actually take 
place, if we were living in socialism, but beyond all 
doubt the number of inventions would increase marvel- 
ously. Socialism makes man the beginning and the end 
of all inquiries. It places him first and subordinates 
wealth to social welfare. Its spirit is very different 
from the ruling spirit in the industrial world at the 
present time, which is inclined to subordinate man to 
wealth, or the end tothe means. For example, in my 
article in THE INDEPENDENT during the past summer on 
Government ownersbip of railways, 1 argued in favor 
of the use of automatic couplers to save the lives of 
trainmen. An editorial writer on a paper, which makes 
the claim that it represents in a pecular degree the cul- 
ture of this country, replied that I evidently knew 
nothing about railways, because it would take a year's 
dividends to make the change which I had advocated. 
The sacritice of wealth required to save the lives of some 
thousands of human beings seemed to him a conclusive 
argument against the reform, The very fact of the ap- 
pearance of such an editorial is a sufficient illustration 
and proof of the spirit which animates the industrial 
world, That kind of argument is entirely contrary to 
the spirit of socialism. Now whatever exalts man and 
renders him more valuable increases the use of labor- 
saving contrivances. It is precisely because a common, 
ordinary man has been more valuable in the United 
States than elsewhere that more inventions have taken 
place here than in any other part of the world. It is 
because he has been more valuable in the North than in 
the South that inventions have belonged to the North 
and not to the South. It is because our war made men 
dear in the agricu!tural portions of the North that far 
more agricu!tural inventions were made during the 
years of the War than during any previous equal period 
of our history. The Patent Office Report for 1863, 
speaking of agricultural inventions, says: 

‘* There appears to be an increased activity in the effort 
to substitute labor-saving machinery for manual labor, 
and, judging from appearances, with the most beneficial 
results,’’ 

Iremember an advertisement of an improved mop, 
with pictures called *‘ Before ” and ‘‘After.” ‘* Before” 
showed us a sorry-looking maid, with soiled dress and 
dirty hands and arms, wringing out a mop; while the 
**After” picture presented us with a neat and attractive- 
looking woman wringing the water out of the mop by 
simply turning the handle. Itis said that naturalists 
will draw you a picture of some now extinct animal if 
you are able to show but a single bone. I think an ad- 
vertisement of this kind is quite as instructive and sig- 
nificant for the sociologist. You may ask such a ques- 
tion as this: Why do we find such an advertisement— 
one of many of a similar nature—in a paper published 
in the United States, and not in India, for example? 
Why did we not find such an advertisement in one of 
our Southern States during the period of slavery? Ad- 
vertisements of this class all presuppose a high value 
set upon woman. They indicate not merely free labor, 
but mainly labor performed by women of some intelli- 
gence and economic resources. They point to the 
Northern village, where you will still find women living 
in a good degree of comfort, surrounded by what we 
might almost call luxury and occupying as high a social 
position as any one in the village, performing their own 
house-work without the assistance of any servant, but 
with the assistance of more contrivances to render 


other part of the world. More remarkable still are 
the contrivances among the shakers at Mt. Lebanon, 
N. Y., to render household work light and attract 
ive. Kitchen work is pleasanter among these 
communists than in any other place where I have 
ever been. The capacities of the human mind 
for industrial invention and improvement of this 
sort have as yet scarcely been tapped, and the progress 
on these lines which might be expected under socialism, 
with its exaltation of man, is something certainly which 
cannot be paralleled in any previous period. This, of 
course, presupposes the practicability of socialism; but 
it is a strong point in socialism that it carries with it 
this progress, because it removes the existing obstacles 
to a full utilization of industrial improvements and gives 
the greatest conceivable impulse to their multiplication. 
The class of menial dependents removed, every effort 
would be made to transfer to machinery all degrading 
labor, and to render all toil as safe and pleasant as pos- 
sible, It has been well pointed out in illustration of this 
that when it became illegal in England to send small 
boys up chimneys, chimneys were still swept, but a ma- 
chine was invented for sweeping them. We hear much 
about the degrading tendencies of socialism, but it 
might be well to hear more about the leveling tenden- 
cies of modern industry, rendering useless acquired 
skill, and reducing great masses of men to a dead level. 
Socialism is a protest against this kind of communism. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the fact that 
socialism offers a solution for other industrial problems 
of the time which appear difficult of solution, if not in- 
soluble, at present. Wemay mention such a ques- 
tion as the eight-hour day. We have under social- 
ism,on the one hand, an increased production of 
wealth, and, on the other, the saving resulting 
from economies mentioned, leaving us a still larger 
net gain and annual social income, and conse- 
quently we could more safely limit the length of 
the working day than at present, and the peculiar diffi- 
culties which attend attempts at regulation under the 
present system would disappear with unified social pro- 
duction. It would be possible to discuss the length of 
the working day calmly and deliberately, all having 
identical interests, and then, arriving at a conclusion, 
regarding the desirable length in the great industrial 
establishments, to put it in force. Nor would there be 
the same temptation to interfere with the individual 
liberty of those who might desire to work a longer time 
than the normal working day in cases where it could be 
done without compelling others to work with them who 
might not desire todo so. Probably the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the eight-hour day at the present time 
with the ordinary workingman is that it would give op- 
portunity for employment to the unemployed. Those 
whe have ten hours’ work are asked to give up part of 
their opportunity to those who have no work at all. 
The theory implied in this argument may be sound or 
not, but about the practical force of the argument there 
can be no doubt to one who has followed the agitation 
for the establishment of the eight-hour day. Socialism 
must, as one of the conditions of its existence, furnish 
work for all; consequently this argument for the com- 
pulsory shortening of the working day would have little 
weight, and the effect of longer working hours on profits 
and wages could no longer be a subject for discussion. 
All would know that if the shorter working day in- 
volved diminished production, the average annual in- 
come of each must fall. 

Difficulties connected with compulsory education 
would likewise disappear, and these difficulties are 
many. There is a temptation which generally cannot 
be resisted to sacrifice the future of a child to the tem- 
porary needs of the parents. Take the case of a widow 
who is dependent upon small children for ber support. 
Undoubtedly it is wrong to sacrifice the physical, men- 
tal and spiritual future of these children, and if there is 
no other way to provide for the widow and her chil- 
dren, they ought to be supported out of the public 
funds. Yet that is difficult in practice, and people are 
not sufficiently humane and enlightened to do this in 
many parts of our own country and other countries. 
The general insurance scheme of socialism would make 
ample provision for all such cases, and all young people 
would be trained to social usefulness, as the young men 
of a country like Germany are now trained to war. 

The present centralizing tendencies of business bringing 
people all over the civilized world to cities toan ever-in- 
creasing extent,present problems of so great difficulty that 
they are testing our civilization, and at time, it seems, 
almost placing its contiuued existence in question. A 
unified social management of production would enable 
us to regulate tendencies of this character, and so to 
equalize the advantages of many different parts of the 
country as to lead to greater decentralization in busi- 
ness and in population. For example, let it be supposed 
that it isdesirable in a socialistic state that fewer peo- 
ple should live in cities and more in the country. Spe- 


cial efforts could be made to render life in the country 
more attractive, and the public control of the capital 
and labor of the nation would make these efforts suc- 
cessful. 

The reader may take up one after another of the diffi- 
culties of the present industrial and social order and he 





labor pleasant and attraetive than can be found in any 


socialism itself be, asalready stated, practicable. This 
is undoubtedly a strong point in favor of socialism, 
and affords a solid reason for careful inquiry into the 
possibility of the establishment of socialism, and also 
into the evils which it might bring with it to counter- 
balance its good features. 
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. SERVICE AND ANNUITIES IN GERMANY. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








IN an article written for THE INDEPENDENT, two years 

ago, on Housekeeping in Germany, I described the 
method which is pursued here in settling the servant 
question. The chief part of the method is the practical 
legal issuing and controlment of references. 
Whoever goes into fousehold service is obliged, by 
the law, to announce the fact to the home magistracy. 
Hereupon, the magistrate, or one of his deputies, writes 
a description of the person in a blank book, copies into 
the same book the date of her birth from her baptismal 
certificate, and investigates whether her husband or 
father consents to her undertaking. The book is then 
stamped. It becomes a certificate of the owner’s status, 
and, by degrees, the chronicle of her life and the record 
of her behavior; for every succeeding master is obliged 
to write in it the dates of her coming and going, and 
what her demeanor was while she tarried in his em- 
ployment. An old book must be exchanged for a fresh 
one whenever it is necessary; and all books are sub- 
jected to police control. 

Well, this settlement of the servant question and the 
Service Books tbat grew out of it, have became a pat- 
tern for an attempt at settling the workingman’s ques- 
tion. The scheme originated in the brain of Prince 
Bismarck, and was made a law in 1889. We are now 
living according to its enactments; and the antipathy 
and the confusion of ideas that laymen were set into 
during the discussion of them disappear as the main 
phrases of the law grow plain. 

Not only servants must announce themselves at the 
home magistracy in future, subject themselves to a per- 
sonal description, for the purpose of identification, and 
receive adatedand printed Karte, but every employé 
in the Empire must do the same. 

The sole exceptions to the rule are such clerks or 
others as receive a salary of over two thousand marks 
($500) a year, the assistants of apothecaries, and 
‘learned workers” (teachers, curates, etc.). 

Pretty nearly the whole of the laboring population of 
Germany is put under governmental and direct control, 
and with the labor-taking population the labor-giving 
population also. For independent workmen who do 
not take out a Karte are seized (erfasst). Employers 
who do not record the number and the names of their 
servants, workingmen or clerks, and secure Kurten for 
them, arefined. The non-possessors of Karten are lia- 
ble to fall under the category of willful vagrants if 
found to be healthy and at the same time impecunious. 

There are other subsidiary results involved in the tak- 
ing out of Karten; and the mention of them is likely to 
find its way often into legislative decrees in the future. 
But the especial aim of the law that inaugurated the 
reign of the cards, is national compulsory insurance. 
The cards are insurance cards. They are a sort cf 
policy against invalidism and old age. At the same 
time, too, they are certificates of labor. They are given 
out only for labor (and a proof of it, in the way of 
weekly contributions in money), and the compulsory 
taking out of the cards involves likewise a compulsion 
to work. 

The first page of the important paper, like the first 
page of the old Service Book, is given up to a personal 
description of the owner. The inside pages are meas- 
ured off into blank spaces. In these spaces insurance 
stamps are intended tocome. The latter are like post- 
age stamps, and the employer or laborer buys them at 
the post-office precisely as he buys postage stamps. 
They are like postage stamps too, in being of sma)l but 
various values. The cheapest are fourteen Pfennig 
stamps (about 3} certs); the highest-priced one, thirty 

Pfennige (74 cents). On pay day housewives, merchants 
and manufacturers must have sheets of the stamps 
ready, and as their servants or employés present their 
cards they must stick as many stamps upon the blank 
spaces of them as the owner of the card has worked 
weeks. Therule is, for one week’s work, one stamp; 
for no work, no stamp. One-half of the price of the 
stamp is then subtracted from the wages, the other 
half being paid for by the employer. 

Each stamp is an index to the value of the wages 
which its owner is receiving. Housemaids, workmen, 
clerks, assistants, or others, in receipt of less than 350 
marks, or $87.50, a year, get their booxs filled up with 
the lowest priced stamps. Those who work for more 
than this sum, but less than $125, are entitled to weekly 
stamps of the value of five cents(twenty Pfennige); and 
so on. Where an average salary of $450 is earned 
yearly, there the highest priced stamps must be used, 
the recipient of the salary submitting to see half of the 
value of the stamps subtracted from his pay, and his 
employer to see the other half added to his memoranda 
of expenses. 

Day-laborers and job-laborers, and such as insure 
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employment (and, consequently, have no employer for 
the time), must pay the whole price of the stamps, 
singly and alone. (There are exceptional cases here, as 
in every regulation. I avoid mentioning them, in order 
not to obscure my description.) 

When the blank spaces cf the cards—that resemble 
large double postal cards—are filled out by stamps, the 
cardg are exchanged. The clerks in the National Insur- 
ance offices, that have been established all over the 
country, take the old cards, record the description, the 
date, and the number and value of the stamps in them, 
upon new ones, and the previous process of filling the 
blanks with stamps goes on as before. 

The year is assumed by the law, to contain forty- 
seven weeks; and this is the number of the blank spaces 
in the cards. Some number smaller than the actual 
number of weeks in the calendar year had to be fixed 
upon, out of regard to the vacations of employés, and 
to the risks which men run of being thrown out of 
work; and this number of forty-seven was established. 
It is always understood when years are spoken of in the 
law. 

Thus, so soon as a card shows that its owner has com- 
pleted five years of work (by containing 47x5, or 235 
stamps) the right to a stipend begins, in case of inva- 
lidism. We come now, as we sec, to the financial result 
of the compulsory taking out of cards. The poss¢ssion 
of a thirteenth card, recording the ownership of 1,410 
stamps (30x47), and the attainment of the seventieth 
year of age, is a claim for an annuity from the State on 
the plea of superannuation. Stipendscan be obtained 
at any time; but no annuity is given to persons under 
seventy (calendar years) of age. The State has to deal 
with twelve million owners of insurance cards—for this 
is the number of the working population—and the In- 
surance Fund is too small to supply rents to them at an 
earlier period of their lives. The design of the Insur- 
ance Law covers the whole population indeed; but it 
covers it only in so far as every individual is exposed 
to the chance of falling ill, or of becoming superannu- 
ated. 

It is hardly possible, for the rest, to record these rents. 
They vary according to too many circumstances; for 
the law attempts to take notice of all the variations in 
his wages, which a man has undergone, as well as of bis 
spells of illness, etc. I can only resort to giving a table 
of average stipends and one of average annuities. They 
are interesting, and will convey a good deal more to 
the reader than they show on their faces; since the cal- 
culation, which they are the outcome of, considered the 
price of living in the Empire, and such various c’asses 
of livers as Knechts, artisans, clerks, secretaries, etc. I 
shorten the formulas of Hirsch’s ‘‘ Das Invaliditdts und 
Altersversicherungs-Gesetz,” remarking only that com- 
pulsory insurance begins at sixteen years of age for per- 
sons of both sexes: 


STIPENDS PAID ON THE SCORE OF INVALIDISM. 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks 
Average yearly wages.. ......300 500 720 960 
Stipend after 5 yrs, of work...114 70 12410 13115 140 55 
“ “m* ~*~ * ...10@0 13889 U0 Mite 


“ “2s “ * ,..12880 16640 19460 232 2 
“ “30 “* “ “ ...188 20 19460 26690 293 50 
“so ~ “© & «...1570) 25100 382153 40500 


Average stipend in dollars...$53 96 $46 88 $56 50 8 6$68 DO 
ANNUITIES PAID ON THE SCORE OF OLD AGE. 

Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 

Average yearly wages............ 300 500 720 850 
$75 00 $125 00 $180 $212 50 
ANNUITY PAID AT SEVENTY. 

After 30 years of work ........ 10640 «§=6'134 60 )=—:162 80—ss«1911 

$25 60 $38.65 $4070 $47 50 
The annuity comes very late in life. Most laborers are 
dead by seventy; the biblical threescore years and ten 
is set, by experience, as the natural term for all men’s 
lives. 

Here are numerous other unsatisfactory details. The 
Government’s contribution to the fund is inadequate; 
the budget this year devotes six millions of marks to 
the fund and fourteen million (14,083,643) marks to the 
fabrication of cartridges, or double the amount for one 
single item for the killing of men, than for the preser- 
vation of all its sick or superannuated subjects. Then 
the vast number of varieties of annuities and stipends, 
and the uncertainty of their amount in che eyes of the 
insured, is a fault of very considerable gravity. 

A large part of the liberal opinion of the country 
attacks the principle of the law also. But this main 
objection, as one observes with interest, is hardly the 
rock of adamantine hardness and unshakable firmness 
which schemes of the compulsory sort, to which the 
National Insurance plan belongs, once wrecked against. 
The rock is softening under the all-pervading influ- 
ence of socialism, and is hardly defended with the same 
enthusiasm of a few years ago, when the leaders of the 
opposition took their stand upon it and decried the very 
idea of universal insurance as an interference with the 
liberty of the individual. 

A portion of liberal opinion dissented then from the 
leaders; and, in private life, a very considerable pro- 
portion is dissenting now. The belief has gained 
ground that thecase is analogous, in some ways, with 
universal education. Education is compulsory. So 
are such things as vaccination, etc. The most zealous 
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object to, nor should they in the new law. If there bea 
point which is indefensible in the law, it is not its com- 
pulsory clause at all; but the clause that limits compul- 
sion to the laboring population. AJl men should be 
compelled to insure themselves, just as they are now 
compelled to undergo vaccination. An individual may 
be sure he will not get the smallpox; and so a rich heir 
may be convinced that he willnever become penniless; yet 
society has the right, and it has the duty, to demanda 
guarantee for itself against the possibilify; for it is the 
community that is exposed, and it is the community 
that has to pay for both calamities; it is exposed in its 
health, in case of sickness, and in its purse, in case of 
poverty. 

Taxpaying is compulsory. Remembering this, and 
considering at the same time that a vast amount of 
the money raised by taxes goes to support jails and 
almshouses, it is questionable whether the law is any 
innovation whatever, or half so tyrannical as the old 
system of non-insurance. The old system contains an 
immense pressure and compulsion, for the compulsion 
is put upon asmall number. It crushes the thrifty. 
The shiftless may go scot free. They cannot be pressed 
and. compelled to pay taxes, for they possess nothing to 
be taxed for. LIlness, age or viciousness lands them 
nevertheless into the institutions that taxes have been 
pressed out of society to build and to maintain. 

Now the insurance law taxes labor; or something 
which the shiftless and vicious possess potentially. It 
thereby distributes compulsion; lifting a little of it from 
off the thrifty, which is otherwise obliged to bear it 
alone, and casting some of it upon the unthrifty. For 
it follows from the Insurance Law, if men make them- 
selves invalid in middle age,through drunkenness or some 
other vice, that they will be supported partly by their 
own invested money. They have been provided for 
hitherto solely by the earnings of the thrifty; either by 
those of theirown families at home, or by the combined 
members of society, in public asylums and hospitals. 

The law has its general analogies. In Germany it bas 
alsoa kind of specific precedence. For what else than 
a precedent is the law that protects the property of 
minors against youthful waste and extravagance? The 
inheritors and owners of entailed estates are under 
compulsion their whole lives long against spending their 
substance. This Insurance Law, by involving a saving 
of a part of the money of workingmen is, when looked 
at one way, the plebeianizing of this old aristocratic 
measure, It would only need a clause allowing un- 
hampered young workers to contribute much in youth, 
and guaranteeing a bigher rate of interest on their con- 
tributions in order to make this fact come out distinct 
and plain, Now the saving is teo much like a pittance, 
Such a clause would often raise it to a property. And 
the sense of possessing inalienable property would make 
the young laborer feel, like a Majoratsherr, secure and 
independent, once and forever; yes, even securer than 
the feudal heir; the State which furnishes “ a nationally 
insured” his annuity, being always more solvent than 
the estate which furnishes a gentleman his. 

I cannot go on quoting the comments on this burning 
topic, however; they would fill my paper. The first 
violence of grumblimg, on the part of employers, over 
the bother of providing stamps and pasting them in the 
cards is abating. We housekeepers in Dresden have 
found out, to the lessening of our apprehensions, that 
the pasting can be done quarterly, and through the tax 
collector. Meanwhile the windows of hardware shops 
are being enriched with ‘‘ patents” for holding the 
stamps, and ‘‘ patents” for pasting the stamps; the Jaw 
do<s not forbid these ingenious inventions. Its crimi- 
nal clauses concern themselves with devices for coun- 
terfeiting the stamps. 

I read yesterday that thirty thousand holders of in- 
surance cards were drawing annuities, in February, on 
the clause of the law admitting old workers past sev- 
enty to the immediate benefit of the Fund. The num- 
ber will increase. And in view of this fact, and all 
that it implies, Germany, we must confess, is to be 
congratulated; for it has invented a machine for dis- 
bursing money to the poor on a vast scale, and in a 
way that leaves personal self-respect quite intact. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY, 








fine Arts. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 








THE Sixty-sixth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy, now open, has been generally adjudged to be 
better than usual. Its catalog, which has been prepared 
with more than ordinary pains, is prettily printed, and is 
decorated, as to its cover, in black and gold, with one of 
Mr. Will H. Low’s classical representations of the muse 
or goddess of art, which was designed, apparently, for a 
much larger cover than that upon which it is printed. Ia 
addition to the usual lists of Academicians and Associates, 
living and dead, there are included in this catalog the 
names of the Fellows of the Academy, whether in perpe- 
tuity or for life. A subscriber of one hundred dollars to 
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to invitations to lectures or conversatiors held by the 

Academy, with the additional privilege of nominating two 

students annually to the Academy schools who, if passed, 

shall enter free of charge. Fellows in perpetuity, by the 

payment of tive hundred dollars, can pass over these privi- 

leges to an heir or assignee. 

After passing through the Galleries and noting with 

some care the leading features of the Exhibition, I do not 

recall any one painting that deserves to be called a great, 

or even a remarkable picture. This is not saying that we 

have no men capable of doing remarkable work. Mr. John 

S Sargent sent a remarkable painting last. year, and Mr. 

F. D. Millet has now at the Knoedler gallery a remarkable 

picture representing, perhaps, the high-water mark of his 

achievement up to the present time. But, tho the work of 

an Academician, this choice picture does not grace the 

Academy walls, and Mr. Sargent’s two portraits are not of 

his best tho very characteristic of the artist. 

Portraiture comes to the frontin this exhibition with de- 

cided prominence. When mounting the stairs one catches 
through the door of the East Gallery a glimpse of one of 
Mr. Sargent’s portraits and turns gladly from its unloveli- 
ness to look through the door of the West Gallery at a por- 
trait, by André Castaigne, of a young man in a most infor- 
mal pose astride a chair in which nothing, from face to 
foot, bas been scamped or slighted. The face has been 
treated worthily, while even the boot polish has not been 
overlooked. The man is there, no less than his clothes, and 
the man impresses you more positively than does his in- 
formal attitude. 

Other portraits that have, every one of them, some 
soecial interest or attractiveness are signed by Messrs. J. 
Carroll Beckwith, Charles Melville Dewey, Joseph E. 

Matthews, Frederick P. Vinton, E. H. Blashfield and Miss 
Maria Brooks. Mr, Wm. M. Chase’s strong portrait of 
Mr. Worthington Whittredge at his easel shows advanta- 
geously in the North Gallery. This would be a most valu 

able addition to the collection of portraits owned by the 
National Academy of Design, among which may be men- 
tioned that of Mr. D, W. Tryon, by Mr. Irwin, and of Mr, 
Carleton Wiggins, by Mr. Richard Creifields, both in this 
same gallery. 

Our artists seem to be cultivating a respect for needle- 
work just at present, and consequently the Exhibition 
abounds in figures of women or girls busy with various 
sorts of stitchery, such as sewing, knitting, crocheting and 
embroidery. Here Mr. Percival De Luce represents his 
graceful maidens as studying ‘*‘A Question of Color” as 
they stand looking at the embroidery frame which rests in 
the chair from which one of the girls has just arisen; and 
again, we see Mr. Wm. J. Whittemore’s good little girl, in 
her pretty changeable silk gown, seated on the slippery 
haircloth sofa, ‘‘ Making a Sampler,’ all in. Mr. Whitte- 
more’s daintiest and most conscientious vein of work. 

The maiden at the piano or the spinnet continues to 
afford a favorite theme to the painter of Academy pictures. 
Mr. Irving R. Wiles’s ‘‘ Memories,” is probably the best 
and most ambitious of this class in the Exhibition, tho Mr. 
Hamilton Hamilton’s “Consider the Lilies,” which also 
includes three figures, may be more popularly attractive. 
In this picture the two standing girls are conveniently 
placed, so that the plaques on the shelf can serve as halos. 
The name of this picture reminds us of the many quota- 
tions that are made to serve as titles of pictures in the cat- 
alog. ‘‘Give unto Me the Spirit of Self-Sacrifice,” the 
name bestowed by Mr. A. M. Turner upon his picture, is, 
of course, suggested by Wordsworth’s lines, 

* Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice.” 

But if the couplet cannot be quoted correctly, what is the 
use of the quotation marks? As it stands, the reader is re- 
minded of some of the remarkable literature perpetrated 
by Mr. Chase in the way of picture titles. “ Arrival of a 
Courier,” ‘“‘ Breaking the Home Ties,” ‘‘ A Friendly Warn- 
ing,” ‘ Repose,” “ Milking Time,” “ Piety,” are a few of 
the titles that are inclosed in quotation marks in the cata- 
log without any apparent reason. And yet, so unreasona- 
ble is the critic, a misquotation from Tennyson, ‘* Break 
on the Cold Gray Rocks, O Sea,” used without quotation 
marks as the title of a picture, seems the worst of all. 

Among the few pictures that one carries away in mem- 
ory from the galleries may be mentioned Mr. H. Siddons 
Mowbray’s “Dancing Girl” and Mr. T. W. Dewing’s 
“Summer.” In both of these there is good paiuting, of 
course; but aside from the delicacy which always charac- 
terizes Mr. Dewing’s work, this is mainly interesting from 
its peculiar interweaving of the real with the unreal. 
Girls in modern mulls and muslins do not dance on the 
lawn, hand in hand, to the twanging of a harp, played by 
one of theirnumber. But whether they do or not, we have 
seen them in the picture, and we shall always wish they 
would. 

In wide contrast with these, but equally sure to be re- 
membered, are the contributions of two Boston artists, 
“Twilight,” by Mr. Frank W. Benson, and “ Three Sisters. 
Study in June Sunlight,” by Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell. Mr. 
Benson took the third Hallgarten prize in 1889, while Mr. 
Tarbell carried off the Thomas B. Clarke prize last year. 
Both of these paintings are of the strong impressionistic 
style, and both show good work and very careful study of 
the effect of light. At first sight the baby held by one of 
the three sisters in Mr. Tarbell’s picture seems too ethereal; 
but as you look the child materializes, as it were, like a 
spirit in a séance, till at last you are almost, if mot quite, 
convinced that the artist has been true to Nature. These 
pictures made no little stir among the artists’ of Boston 
when exhibited there. Mr. J. Alden Weir exhibits a “Fancy 
Head,” which is also worthy of note. 

Among the paintings by women that can well hold their 
own with the other pictures may be mentioned “‘ Midas 
Gold,” by Miss Harriet B. Kellogg, and “ Nerissa,’”’ by 
Mrs. Rosina Emmett Sherwood, in both of which the 
scheme of color is very harmonious and the faces are dig- 
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nified as well as attractive; but ‘‘ Midas Gold’’ shows to 
better advantage in the evening light. ‘ Portrait, Mother 
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and Child,” by S. Mary Norton, still another Boston artist, 
should also be mentioned in this connection. 

Mr. Hovenden’s large painting * Breaking the Home 
Ties” shows much good work; butit is one of those pic- 
tures which should be left unpainted unless the artist 
could supply the pictorial element as well as the senti- 
ment, With all its display of emotion there is more feel- 
ing in some of the simple landscapes of the Exhibition than 
in this big canvas and vastly more poetry, and we turn 
away not displeased with the subject, nor with the artist 
for painting the homely calico gown, but distressed that 
we bave not been forced to feel the mother’s heart-throbs 
and to remember ber rather than her prosaic surround- 
ings. Mr. Walter Shirlaw, Mr. C. S. Reinhart, Mr. Henry 
O. Walker and Mr. Chas. C. Curran, also exhibit figure 
compositions, some of them of unusual interest. 

In this cursory glance we have only noted figure paint- 
ings which including the portraits are unusually promi- 
nent in this spring exhibition. 

The library has been set apart this year forthe exhibi- 
tion of the four sets of designs by the architects selected 
to take part in the final competition for the new Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

NEWARK, N. J. 





Sanitary. 
TUBERCULIN, OR THE KOCH REMEDY. 


It is well that we are now rid of various awkward names, 
such as Koch’s Fluid, Koch’s Lympb, Parataloid, etc , and 
that there has been official recognition of ‘‘ Tuberculin,”’ 
as the name by which the remedy of Koch is to be known. 

The time has not nearly come for any verdict as to it, or 
for any very pronounced opinions. Hut the time has come 
for some definite statements and for clearing the popular 
mind of some apprehensions and many misapprehensione. 
The way the remedy was heralded to the world was phe- 
nomenal. Professor Koch, with all the prestige of his great- 
ness, was resp nsible for what must be regarded as a prema- 
ture announcement at the International Medical Congress. 
When he said that it had been established by him as a cer- 
tainty that pathogenic bacteria in the living body can be 
reudered harmless, he ought not to have been surprised 
that curiosity and inquiry were intensely excited. In his 
first published article of Nov. 14th, he says it was his ‘‘ in- 
tention to complete the research and especially to gain suf- 
ficient experience regarding the application of the remedy 
in practice and its production on a large scale before pub- 
ishing anything on the subject.’’ This he should have 
done until ready to announce the remedy. With all the 
various excuses for secrecy, the fact remains that the dis 
covery was introduced in a way unrecognized in the medi 
cal profession. If any general information was hazardous 
there could have been no harm in confiding it to such men 
as Lister and Chayne in Eagland, Jacobi and Billings in 
America, or a very few others. When he did disclose the 
mixture it has been truly said “that he had little to 
disclose about the composition of the fluid that had not al- 
ready been anticipated.”’ Indeed, what he did disclose was 
not the mode of preparation, the very thing to disclose if 
the position of the profession as tosecret remedies is correct. 

Wisely or unwisely, however, the profession did not wait 
for the disclosure, but proceeded to experiment in precisely 
the lines and methods laid down. There is a great conflict 
of evidence as to results. 

First of all, lupus was chosen as the typical tuberculous 
disease by which the remedy was to be tested. Strange 
choice in view of the fact that only recently has lupus taken 
its place among tuberculous diseases, and that not without 
serious doubt. Jonathan Hutchinson, the great surgeon 
of London, in a course of lectures recently given, has such 
weighty sentences as these: ‘‘ Foremost among the ques- 
tions as to the doctrinal pathology of lupus is that as to 
whether the typical form of lupus vulgaris is always of 
bacillary origin.’’ He then goes on to give the reasons for 
the belief that the process takes its origin as a variety of 
inflammation. “It is easily conceivable that a certain 
condition of local irritation may be the almost necessary 
precursor of the implantation of the parasite. It seems 
to me highly improbable that all true lupus is the result of 
contagion.”’ 

With his usual accurate detail of clinical facts and his 
lucidity of argument, he goes on to show the facts as to he- 
redity, and as to ‘‘inflammatory action made peculiar by 
the special proclivities of the individual.” After details of 
a family form of lupus, he says: ‘* It cannot be a disease due 
to the accidental implantation of a parasite.’”’ Just now, 
too, the able Pathologist of Michigan University, Dr. H. 
Gibbs, supported also by the clinical observations of Dr. 
Shurby, of Detroit Hospital, shows torms of tuberculous 
disease in which the bacillus 1s uniformly absent until ca- 
seation has set in. 

The next disturbing fact is that while cases of lupus un 
der this treatment have shown undoubted improvement, 
the same has been, and is true as to the use of various other 
methods. The terchloride of iodine has certainly shown 
successful results. Lupus has shown apparent recovery 
from an attack of erysipelas. There are at least a dozen 
forms of hypodermic injection that are claimed to modify 
the disease. More than al], we are unable to find a single 
case of lupus which has been recognized by others than 
those treating it as cured by this remedy. 

In his November address, Dr. Koch says, by this remedy 
“weshall beable to diagnose doubtful cases of phthisis; for 
instance, cases in which it is impossible to obtain certainty 
as to the nature of the disease by the discovery of bacilli or 
elastic fibers in the sputum or by physical examination.” 
This, unfortunately, is not borne eut by the concurrent 
testimony of practitioners. There are too many exceptions 
to promise permanent value. 

Still more disturbing are the results of the post-mortems 
conducted under the skilled eye of Professor Virchow. Says 
a reviewer: ‘‘There have not been wanting cases in which 
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not only has no good resulted from the treatment, but in 
which physical examination has p>inted to a distinct ad- 
vance of the disease. Professor Virchow’s careful study of 
the lesions met with in post-mortem throws much light 
upon suchcases. He finds a remarkable tendency to an un- 
due extension of caseous and catarrhal pneumonia.”’ The 
remedy which acts by causing disintegration of tubercu 
lar tissue may conceivably set free so much material which 
cannot be got rid of in the ordinary way ‘‘ that such results 
are likely to supervene. Then again, the bacilli are not 
killed and Professor Virchow adduces evidence of quite 
recent miliary tuberculosis in serous membranes and else- 
where in cases treated by the injections to show that such 
dissemination may have arisen from the disturbance of old 
foci.’? So we are distressed that the first fond hopes seem 
likely not to be realized. Yet we believe new studies of 
the possibilities of hypodermic medication have been in- 
cited. Some specificity of effect seems probable. We are 
yet hopeful that selected cases cf various diseases wiil 
show some favorable results from this line of treatment. 








Science. 


KEELER, of the Lick Observatory, has just published in 
the Proceedings of the Royai Society of London the results 
of his examination of the spectrum of the nebula of Orion 
made last autumn. It may be remembered tbat last year 
from his work upon the planetary nebule, he found that 
the mean position of the brightest line in their spectra was 
distinctly more refrangible than tbat of the magnesium 
band with which Mr. Lockyer has proposed to identify it. 
But while this was certain as tu the mean position of the 
line, it was not quite certain that the small discrepancy 
might not be accounted for by the fact that those particu- 
lar nebule were almost all of them in a region of the 
heavens toward which the sun is known to be approaching, 
so that the lines in their spectra would necessarily be 
somewhat displaced toward the blue. The question could 
be settled, however, by observations upou a nebula in 
which the hydrogen limes are bright enough to permit 
their direct comparison with the spectrum of a hydrogen 
Geissler tube, and Mr. Keeler has found this to be the case 
with the great nebula of Orion. As the result of his ob- 
servations, he finds, first, that this nebula is receding from 
the sun at the rate of 10.7 miles a second; second, that the 
wave-length of the brightest line in the spectrum (the one 
under debate), corrected for this motion, is 5005.93 tenth- 
meters. Now, the wave length of the magnesium line, on 
the same scale, is 5006.36, and the difference, 0.43, tho cer- 
tainly not great,is at least ten times greater than the 
probable error of the determinations involved. He con- 
cludes, therefore, ‘‘that the non-coincidence of the chief 
nebular line and the magnesium fluting must be regarded 
as proved.”” He adds further, that, according to the Lick 
observations, the nebular line has no resemblance to a 
fluting, and that flutings and lines of magnesium, which 
could not fail to appear at the same time with the fluting 
at 5006.36, are entirely absent in nebular spectra. No 
course appears possible except absolutely to reject the 
identification upon which Mr. Lockyer has so strongiy in- 
sisted. And with it falls the whole fabric of the ‘‘ mete- 
oritic hypothesis.”’ If the chief line in the nebular spec- 
trum is not due to one of the elements which are specially 
conspicuous in meteorites, there is not the slightest reason 
to assume the meteoritic constitution ofanebula. This 
may seem like a very small point on which to decide the 
fate of a theory of such reach and generality; but it is ad- 
mittedly a crucial one, and so far as @e can now see the 
** meteoritic hypothesis,’’ which has figured so largely in 
astronomical speculation for the last year or two, must be 
relegated to the limbo of discarded fancies, along with the 
vortices of Descartes. 





....One of the most important of the recent advances in 
photography is the new process by which Lippman, of 
Paris, has succeeded in photcgrapbing ot jects in their 
natural colors. He uses a sensitive film of extremely fine 
grain—in fact, it must be sensibly without grain; this is 
exposed with a backing of a reflecting surface, practically 
asurface of mercury. Therays passing through the film 
are reflected at the mercury surface,and in returning 
through the film they ‘interfere’ with the direct rays, 
producing within the film sheets in which the light-action 
is reduced to zero, alternating with others where it isa 
maximum; and the distance between these successive 
sheets of maximum action will be just equal to half the 
wave-length of the light that strikes the film—longer if it 
is red than if itis violet. Whenthe plate is developed it 
possesses, therefore, a finely laminated structure, and the 
fineness of the lamination depends upon the wave-length 
of the incident light; when the developed film is viewed 
by reflected light it reproduces to the eye, in consequence 
of this laminated structure, the very color which produced 
the lamination. If the filmis viewed by transmitted light, 
it gives the complementary color. The colors strictly re- 
semble those of the origigal only when the light by which 
the picture is viewed falls at precisely the same angle as 
that by which the object was illuminated when the photo- 
graph was made; viewed at varying angles the photograph 
presents a play of colors like those seen upon asoap-bubble. 
Nearly thirty years ago, by a process nearly similar, tho 
not then understood, Becquerel succeeded in photograph- 
ing the solar spectrum with its natural colors; but he 
could find no way to fix the impression, which faded out 
very quickly when exposed to light. 


....A very suggestive article on the adaptation of mam- 
mals to aquatic life, by Dr. Kiikenthal, is translated in 
the Annals and Magazine of Natural History for Febru- 
ary. The majority of the order of mammals contain forms 
which have adopted either a burrowing, subterranean 
or aezial, or an aquatic mode of life. Entire orders, as the 
seals (Sirenians, manatee), and the whales are confined to 
the water. 
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School and College. 


THE Board of Overseers of Harvard University has 
voted not to shorten the course. The action taken by the 
Board was recommended by its committee. The shorten- 
ing of the course was proposed by a majority of the 
Faculty. The Faculty’s proposals were as follows: 

“1. That the requirements for the degree of A.B. be express- 
ed, under suitable regulations, with regard to length of resi- 
dence and distribution of work, in terms of courses of study 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

“2. That the number of courses required for the degree be 
sixteen. 

“3. That when a student enters college there shall be placed to 
his credit toward satisfying the foregoing reauirement of six- 
teen courses: First, any ‘advanced studies’ on which he is 
passed in his admission examination beyond the number re- 
quired for admission; and second, any other college studies 
which he has anticipated. 

“4, That a student may be recommend for the degreeof A B. 

in the middle as well as at the end of the academic year.” 
The recommendations of the Committee which the Board 
adopted were that the first and second proposals be not con- 
curredin. Theother recommendations of the Committee 
were rejected, carrying with them the third and fourth 
proposals of the Faculty. 








-... The trustees of Columbia College have elected three 
new professors of law to take the places of Professors 
Dwight, Chase and Pettey. The new professors are 
Francis M. Burdick, George W. Kirchwey and George 
MillerCumming. Professor Burdick was graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1869. Professor Kirchwey, a graduate 
of Yale, has been engaged in law practicein Albany. In 
1889 he was elected dean of the Albany Law School. Pro- 
fessor Cumming was graduated from Harvard in 1876. 


-.--The Union Theological Seminary catalog, just re- 
ceived forthe first time, has Professor’s Briggs’s name 
down as an incumbent of the chair of Biblical Theology. 
The chair of Systematic Theology is vacant. There are 
two fellows, four graduate students, forty-three seniors. 
sixty middlers, and forty-nine juniors. The two fellow- 
ships give six hundred dollats a year each tothe best 
scholars who have pursued the full course, and who have 
the income two years each forstudyin this country or 
abroad. 


..-.The program for the Summer School of Languages 
at Amherst, under the charge of Prof. W. L. Montague, 
will have a five weeks term, from July 7th to August 10th, 
and has a corps of twenty instructors. The department of 
French appears to be very much strengthened, and will be 
under the charge of Victor F. Bernard. There will be 
special instruction also in English literature under Dr. W. 
J. Rolfe, and in library under the charge of the Librarian 
of Amherst College, Mr. W. I. Fletcher. 


..-. The American Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching, the work of which we described quite fully 
in these columns last week, has just elected Prof. Edmund 
J. James of the University of Pennsylvania, as President 
to succeed Provost Pepper, who resigned. 








Personalities. 


MR. BARNUM told a reporter how he came to be a tee- 
totaller: 


“One evening, in 1847, [1 went to Saratega with a party of 

friends, and without noticing what I was coming to, suddenly 
found myself talking thick. I knew that I was boozy. The next 
morning I said | never should drink another drop of liquor, and 
I never have. I did not at the time stop drinking champagne. 
I did not then consider that drinking. I became from that day 
very much interested in the cause of temperance, and was in- 
strumental in getting the Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin to lecture on 
the subject at Bridgeport. To my surprise the chief target of 
his eloquence was moderate drinkers and champagne suppers. 
It changed my views considerably, and the next morning I took 
Dr. Chapin inte my wine cellar and told him to look at the 
effect of his arguments. I had knocked the heads off all my 
champagne bottles. He was astonished, and said he thought I 
was a teetotalier. ‘I am,’ I replied.” 
Mr. Barnum was never idle. He was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the press, attended to his correspondence, made 
speeches on occasion, and during the year past had time to 
indite a volume on a religious theme. His life rule, in a 
word, had been self first. for if one does not look out for 
himself nobody will doit for him. He held that in this is 
found the quintessence of the world’s wisdom. 





.... Berlin papers report a characteristic anecdote of the 
Emperor and his propensity to act on the spur of the mo- 
ment. During a recent official dinner His Majesty acci- 
dentally heard from Count Eulenberg of a poor music- 
teacher who had lost her piano by the floods in Carlsbad 
and thereby had lost her all. The Emperor determined to 
help her and at once started a plate collection, himself de- 
positing a hundred marks. Of course all present followed 
this example, and in a few moments a respectable sum had 
been collected for the Jady who was personally entirely 
unknown at court and whose loss had only accidentally 
become the topic of conversation. 


.... The Pope has instructed his Major-domo to admit 
only persons coming in an official capacity to private audi- 
ences, and no fewer than fifty persons at one time to gen- 
eral receptions. The object of this last arrangement is 
that in future the words of the Pope spoken on these occa- 
sions shall not be misinterpreted. 


.... The Old Catholic Bishop, Dr. Reinkens, in Bonn, re- 
cently ceiebrated his seventieth birthday. The Chairman 
of the Synodical Committee presented the Bishop with his 
congratulations, the sum of 12,140 marks. This sum will 
be used for church purposes, chiefly the erection of Old 
Catholic churches. 
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...-<Columbus will be honored by the Ohio city which 
bears his name with a bronze statue, designed by R. H. 
Park. It will eost $20,000, and, with pedestal, stand thirty 
feet high. 

...-Caprivi, the German Chaneellor, is a warm friend of 
the mission caus@® He sent an official representative to the 
Mission Conference held recently in Halle. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 26th. 
NINEVEH BROUGHT TO REPENTANCE.—Jonan mu, 1-10. 


Notes —** The second time.”—Very likely after Jonah 
had returned to his home at Gath-hepher. ** Nineveh 
was an exceeding great city of three days’ journey.’’—This 
description seems to imply that the story was written long 
after, very likely after Nineveh was destroyed. The three 
days’ journey would be sixty miles, and apparently indi- 
cates the circumference of its walls. In order to make so 
large a city a number of outlying cities, or suburbs, have 
to be iacluded. Nineveh proper was only about eight miles 
in circumference. “A day’s journey.’’ ~This does not 
mean twenty miles, but that Jonah was employed a day in 
entering and preaching. “Forty days.’’—A round 
number, as we use dozen or month. ** No beast, herd 
nor flock.”—The requiring of fa ting of animals is some- 
thing never paralleled elsewhere. The sackcloth on the 
beasts took the place of guudy trimmings. 

Instruction.—Jonah had a second message, and a second 
opportunity. That is an evidence of God’s mercy not only 
to Nineveh, but also to the prophet. Suppose that when 
Jonah had once declined to do his duty, God had left him 
alone, to live all the rest of his life as the man with a lost 
opportunity, the man whom God had called and then cast 
aside as unworthy of a second chance, to go through 
life always thinking that he had disobeyed God, and then 
God had let him live, as out of scorn, but unfit ever to do 
service. ‘‘ What do you do with your rifle?’ said Henry 
Clay to one of his constituents who was angry with bim 
for some failure; ‘““do you throw it away?’’ ‘No,’ said 
the man, “I pick the flint, and try it again.’’ So God 
does with Jonah and us. Very few people obey God’s call 
the first time they hear it. 

There are times when what is wauted is implicit obedi- 
ence, without asking questions. God does not have to ex 
plain to us. He says: ‘‘ The bidding which I bid thee.” 
Thatis the attitude often which a teacher must taketoa 
scholar ora parent to achild. The scholar may not un- 
derstand why a long rule, or a certain list or passage is to 
be committed to memory. No matter, do the bidding that 
is bid thee. 

Jonah arose, this time, and went. He repented of his sin. 
He was afraid not to do otherwise. He had had a very se- 
vere lesson. Fear is a good element in repentance. Pru- 
dence is not a selfish sin, itis a virtue. The fear of God is 
a great virtue. We ought to be afraid to disobey God. 

Gving to Nineveh was no small journey. Jonah had to 
yo northward and then eastward for many days, and 
through nations that had no regard for his God. He had 
time for his first purpose to grow cold, but it did not fail. 
This hot-headed, willful, Old Testament Peter became like 
Peter the brave, persistent preacher of the message he had 
received. But he was also, like Paul, the great preacher of 
the Old Testament to the heathen. 

The Ninevites also repented. That was not what Jonah 
wanted. He had not told them to repent, only that their 
city should be destroyed. He was the preacher of destruc- 
tion, not of a gospel of mercy. He was only anxious to do 
his duty and preach, so that the destruction might come, 
jast as some people now are satisfied to preach the death of 
Christ to the world, not with any idea of saving the world, 
but so that, when it is preached, the Lord may come and 
destroy and judge it, and bring in his millennial rule over 
a re-made earth. That was Jonah’s kind of preaching. 

If the Ninevites repented, they did not repent very 
deeply. It was not in their nature oreducation. They had 
known nothing of a holy God, and had little true sense of 
sin. It was chiefly fear of impending wrath. Yet we are 
told that such as it was it was accepted, and that God 
spared the city because of it. We can fairly learn from 
this not to limit God’s grace to men of imperfect character. 
We must not judge them, for God is the judge. Atthe 
same time we have no right to presume that the grace 
granted to Nineveh will be also granted to us when our 
repentance is no more deep or permanent than theirs. 
More 1s required of us. 

Christ draws from the story of Jonah the lesson that the 
heathen have more tractable consciences than many who 
have the light of revelation. ‘“‘They repented at che 
preac' ing of Jonah,” he says, while men of his day, and 
ours, will not repent at the preaching of Christ himself. 

Jonah’s preaching was remarkable for its posit) veness. 
It had no great variety, no beautiful rhetoric, no fine ora 
tory, but it was positive, direct, and very plain. It was 
rather repetitious, but it was understood. We can seem to 
see the rough, coarse-dressed, barefooted man, a stranger 
in strange garb, and with a foreign accent, going about 
paying no attention to anybody, but crying out at the top 
of his voice: ‘‘ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be de- 
stroyed.”” He was heard with fear and with that respect 
that positive convictions carry. Just that preaching will 
not always do now, but there is place for a good deal of 
positiveness when preaching the message of God. 

The King of Nineveh’s doubt whether God would repent 


of his threat is touching, and reminds one of Esther’s fear 
in approacning the King of Persia. We know that heisa 
God of tender mercy. His nameis love. We should never 
say: ‘*I can but perish if I go,” for we know we shall not 
perish if we go. 

All God’s promises or threatenings are conditional. 
Jonah did not say ‘* Nineveh shall be destroyed, unless it 
repents,” but the condition was involved, even if Jonah 
did not wish itso. God has no pleasurein executing his 
threats, and makes the threats for the very purpose of not 
having execute them. 





























Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 





Two incidents in last week’s considerable group take 
precedence; the benefit performance that occurred at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday evening, in testi- 
monial to Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, the managing-director, 
and to his services to the cause of opera in German; and, 
second, on Saturday night the last of the season’s Philhar- 
monics, with which Mr. Theodore ‘Thomas (whose depart- 
ure for Chicago occurs in course of a few weeks) ended a 
conductorship of the Society’s orchestra that has con- 
tinued with nointerruption since the winter of 1877-’78. 

Mr. Stanton’s benefit was attended by a very large audi- 
ence, in which were noticeable many of the most promi- 
nent persons of New York’s world of art, letters, profes- 
sional life and society. The program for the evening pre- 
sented one of those dismembered arrays of excerpted acts 
from different operas which Mr. Mapleson, especially, used 
to affect at his managerial benefits, and which it is unfor- 
tunate to perpetuate under artistic and professional ton- 
ditions that profess to beso different in their aims. Those 
taking conspicuous parts in the third act from “ Faust,” 
the third act from ‘‘The Valkyr,’” the second scene 
of “‘The Dusk of the Gods” and a part of the last act of 
the ‘‘Mastersingers’” were Mrs. Antonia Mielke, Miss 
Marie Jahn, Miss Hedwig Reil, Miss Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
Miss Olga Islar, aud the Messrs. Andreas Dippel, Theodore 
Reichmann,Otto Kemlitz,Conrad Behrens and Emil Fischer 
—all members of the opera company in the recent season 
ora previous one. Undersuch conditions of perfunctory 
performance it is scarcely worth while, or even just, to 
speak critically of their respective shares in the perform- 
ance; enough to say that each bore his or her part in mak- 
ing the entertainment a popular success, and received 
much applause. In the second intermission Mr. Franz 
Rummel played Liszt’s “ Hungarian Fantasia.” The 
conductors were Mr. Seid] and Mr. Damrosch; the latter 
leading also the “ Oberon’’ Overture that began the even- 
ing’s bill. Mr. Stanton was called ovt several times after 
the last curtain and must have received a substantial sum. 

The Philharmonic concert was an especially good one as 
to its program and performance, and a very large audience 
heard Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’ or ‘“ Hebrides” 
Overture, Schumann’s Concerto in A, Opus 54, Tschaikow- 
sky’s **‘Hamlet’”’ Overture-Fantasy, and Beethoven’s 
‘*Heroic’? Symphony. The orchestra was in admirable 
form. Mr. Thomas’s leadership of it was like that of his 
earlier and more uniformly successful days as the Society’s 
head and front of strength and usefulness. The Tschaikow- 
sky Fantasia one could have spared from the program; it is 
about as elaborate, chaotic and worthless a piece of noisy 
musical mechanics as this day and generation has produced 
(among plenty such). But it was easily forgotten before 
the first movement of the familiar, “old ‘“ Heroic’, 
Symphony was well under way to wash such Russian an. 
archy in music out of one’s ears. The Symphony was su- 
perbly played. The pianist of the evening was Miss Adele 
aus der Obe, who has not been heard here lately; andin her 
fine performance of the favorite Schumann work and the 
very enthusiastic reception and applause after it, this ad- 
mirable artist achieved another distinguished success. 
After the concert ended Mr. Thomas was recalled to the 
stage several times with general enthusiasm from the great 
audience. The whole house, above and below, remained 
for several miaoutes to pay a marked and deserved tribute 
to his past services to the Society and to the establishment 
of a cultivated, popular musical taste in New York 
Wreaths and bouquets were sent up to the stage, and 
Mr. Thomas cheered heartily. Whether any as prominent 
musician ever left a field of activity with fewer personal 
friends and a more emphatic personal unpopularity, in 
and outside of a large society, is doubtful. Mr. Thomas 
must lay the burden of that reproach on himself. But so 
widespread is the feeling of appreciation for what he has 
done in years gone by, as a pioneer in a double sense of the 
word, as a leader in our musical apnals, that it scarcely 
can be that he woes fron. this city to his new work in the 
West in any doubt of his professiuvnal respect in the mind 
of the New York public. He relinquishes it to newer hands, 
to go where he is much needed and likely to have a second 
eareer. It is highly probable that his successor in the 
Philharmonic Society will be Anton Seidl. 

Merely to chronicle the different pianoforte recitals of 
the hour is a demand on a music column of no trifling 
length and importunity. Sometimes this species of useful 
and frequently very enjoyable entertainment reminds one 
of the Efreet in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’—when it begins to 
develop itself from the quiescent state in which it is apt to 
abide during the winter it does not seem particularly for 
widable, but little by little it assumes a decidedly over- 
powering aspect. Sometimes it seems like an epidemic 
among the pianists, this recital giving—a kind of mania 
like that of the Dancers or the Flagellants, To Mr. Viadimir 
di Pachmann’s series of such concerts has succeeded Mr. 
Franz Rummel’s two, Mr. Xaver Scharwenka’s two, Mr. 
Arthur Friedheim’s four, Mr. Conrad Ansorge’s three, Mr. 
A. Victor Benham’s forthcoming two, and the end is not 
withthem. Yet thereare pianists who would be heard gladly 
by the public in such entertainments, both for pleasure and 
instruction—but these do not add themselves to the number. 
And, a-propos of these recitals, one observes in them the 
tendency on the part of the various pianists concerned to 
play the same works, to stick to a group of reiterated 
pieces far too.limited and becoming moje and more down- 
right hackneyed, ard to deprive the public thereby of that 
pleasure that comes from fresh programs and from some- 
thing hke individuality of taste in selections. Pianists 
seem to be like sheep in that they are much less likely to 
“turn every one to his own way”’ than to copy somebody’s 
else notions and to follow along where some predecessor 
has gone. The same concertos at concerts; the same sona- 
tas of Beethoven, Chopin pieces, variations and the like at 
all the recitals—verily, there is too much of this! And 





modern compositions, recent music, are too much neglected 
as part of this process of monotony. The pianist who will 
give a really fresh and vigorously unhackneyed program of 
thoroughly good, if not altogether new, music at a recital 
had better come forward. He surely will be called blessed. 
He well will deserve that acclaim. It is either the narrow- 
ness of taste of pianists or their ignorance of just what 
their brother.artists are doing or propose to do; or else it 
is a vanity, inducing a player to think that he cannot fail 
to make what is old and often tiresomely familiar a per- 
fectly new matter to his audience, which renders our local 
recital-programs so like that when one hears the scheme of 
names of the composers on it, it is easy to guess right the 
majority of their works that will be played. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate at Albany. a resolution was offered 
providing for an investigation into the management of the 
canals; Mr. Fassett’s bill for an East River Bridge Com- 
mission was amended and passed by the Senate: and also 
the Linson Constitutional Amendment, providing for a 
Court of Appeals of fifteen members....The Assembly 
ordered Hill’s Excise Bill to third reading, and passed the 
Freedom of Worship Bill, and the Democratic Re-appor- 
tionment measure. 











.... The Republicans were successful in the by-election 
in Providence, R. I.; in municipal elections in San Diego, 
Cal.; they elected the whole ticket by a small majority. 
In Nebraska municipal elections were held under the new 
law, which embraces the Australian plan of voting, and 
reports indicate that it is one of the best laws ever devised. 


....-The New York Trtbune celebrated its semi-centen- 
pial on April 10th at the Metropolitan Opera House. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Messrs. William H. McElroy, 
William McKinley, Jr., Chauncey M. Depew, Charles A. 
Dana, Roswell G. Horr and George William Curtis. Mr. 
E. C. Stedman wrote a poem for the occasion. 


...eThe Overseers of Harvard College voted against 
shortening the academic course to three years, thus setting 
aside the decision of the Faculty. 


...-Chicago suffered from the most destructive fire that 
has occurred there since 1871. The loss is over three- 
quarters of a million. 


.... Lorenzo Crounse, of Nebraska, is to be made Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, to succeed General Batch- 
eller. 


....Secretary Tracy and other prominent Republicans 
spoke at the banquet of the Republican Club in Boston. 


....The Republicans of Maryland met to adopt a new 
scheme for party government. 


...-The Patent Centennial was opened in Washington 
by the Prezident. 


....Mr. P. T. Barnnm died on April 7th at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
FOREIGN. 

....Oporto, recently the scene of a violent Republican 
outbreak, was disturbed by Republican rioters. The trou- 
ble arose through the arrest, during a fair, of several 
thieves, who were mistaken by the crowd for Republican 
agitators. A riot followed, whieh the military were sum- 
moned to quell. The soldiers were stoned by the rioters, 
and were forced to charge upon the mob, injuring many, 
They finally quelled the disturbance, but extra precautions 
against future disorder are being taken by the authorities, 
who are cognizant of latent agitation. 


....The Russian War Office has ordered the expulsion 
from the Russian camps on the frontier of all foreign 
traders. The War Office fears that these traders might 
serve as guides to the Austro German forces in case of war. 
Hungarian peddlers especially are suspected of acquiring 
knowledge of the various strategic routes leading into 
Russia. 


....The list of members of the Labor Commission sent 
to Grasse for the Queen’s approval includes Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Lord Derby, Sir J. E. Gorst, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Fowler, Mr. Abraham, the Welsh Labor Member of 
the House of Commons, and Mr. Austin, Secretary of the 
Cork Labor Federation. 


....The first train to pass through the Grand Trunk 
Railroad tunnel under the St. Clair River, at Sarnia, Ont., 
made the trip on April 9th, carrying a number of the road’s 
officials. The return trip was made at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, and everything was pronounced satis- 
factory. 


....At the Spanish Cabinet Council Premier Canovas 
del Castillo informed the Qaeen that he had settled with 
General Foster the principal points of a reciprocity treaty 


affecting Cuba, and he hoped that a treaty of reciprocity 
between Spain and America might be negotiated later. 


...-The Newfoundland House of Assembly passed a 


strongly worded address to the Queen asking her to ratify 
immediately the convention wita the United States. 


....-The Argentine Cabinet bas issued a decree suspend- 
ing until June the payment of deposits in the national 
and provincial banks. 

...-One hundred and seventy-nine members of the Mala 
Vita Society, a secret organization, are on trial at Bari, 
Italy. 


....The date for the Canadian Reciprocity Conference 
has been fixed at October 12th. 


...-The relations between France and Germany are not 
amicable. 


.... Russia is massing troops on the Austrian frontier, 
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THE resignation of Senator George F. Edmunds, 
presented tothe Governor of Vermont, last week, came 
to the country asa great surprise. There had been no 
premonitions of it. Altho he has been twenty-five 
years in the Senate he has not reached as advanced an 
age—being only sixty-three—as his colleague, Senator 
Morrill; and it seemed as tho the country might have 
at least twelve or fifteen years’ more service from him. 
In his letter to the Governor of Vermont, he says this 
action has been in contemplation for some time, but he 
does not explain why he takes the step, except that it is 
from ‘‘considerations entirely personal.” These con- 
siderations are understood to be the fact that he is 
troubled a good deal with # bronchial difficulty, that 
his only daughter is in delicate health, and that it is 
his desire to spend the winters with her in South Caro- 
lina. He has taken a house at Aiken, and expects to re- 
side there inthe cold season. 

Senator Edmunds can with difficulty be spared from 
the Senate, where his knowledge of constitutional law, 
his calm, clear, well-balanced judgment, his thorough 
honesty of purpose and his ability to detect weak spots 
in important measures Lave been of incalculable service 
to the country. While not a brilliant speaker, he was al- 
ways able to express himself clearly and strongly at any 
moment on any important question, and what he said 
always had great weight in the Senate. 

Some of the Democratic papers, in speaking of the 
loss which his resignation will cause to the Senate, inti- 
mate that he is one of the last of the Statesmen who in 
the past have given such glory to the Upper House of 
Congress, assuming that the age of statesmanship is 
past, and that an inferior class of men are coming to the 
front. An examination of the list of Senators will not 
bear out this assumption. There are just as able and 
well-equipped statesmen in the Senate to-day, anc as 
many of them, as there have been at any period in the 
history of the country. It is true that Sumner and 
Trumbull and Fessenden were splendid Senators; but it 


is by no means impossible to equal them. Senator Sher- 
man, Senator Morrill and Senator Hoar fill as large and 
important a place in the work of the Senate as did the 
illustrious trio. Nor can high and excellent statesman- 
ship be denied to such men as Senators Hawley and 
Platt, of Connecticut; Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Hale 
and Frye, of Maine, and, on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, Senators Morgan, of Alabama; Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky; and Gray, of Delaware. These are all able 
and strong men, who would have reflected honor upon 
the body in which Sumner and his colleagues sat. 

We must not forget that there is a tendency to exalt 
the character and services of those who have moved off 
the stage of action and are no longer in the public eye, 
and to depreciate from partisan reasons and because of 
their nearness to us the value and ability of men who 
stand in the fierce light of present criticism. Besides 
this, it must be remembered that each age has its own 
standard of judgment, and these standards do not agree 
in all respects. It may be that the standard of the 
present age is higher than that of the past. We are 
inclined to think that it is. However this may be, we 
do not believe that the race of statesmen is deteriorating 
or dying out. Wede recognize, however, avery great 
danger inthe fact that financial considerations have 
much larger scope in the election of Senators than they 
used to have, and it is certain that these considerations 
bring into the Senate men who are not well equipped 
to sit there. So far, this evil has not yet gone far enough 
to affect the character and tone of the Senate itself; but 
if it should be developed further there would be danger 
that the dignity and ability and statesmanship that 
have so long characterized the Senate would be sacri- 
ficed, 
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NO THREE YEARS AT HARVARD. 








IT is safe to assume that the action of the Harvard 
Overseers in rejecting President Eliot’s scheme for 
shortening the Harvard course, represents the opinion 
which prevails amoung college graduates, not only of 
Harvard but of American colleges generally. There is 
a community of feeling and interest among college men 
in general. They reason in similar lines from similar 
premises toward similar ends, and on a matter like this 
areapt to stand not very widely apart, 

So far as we are acquainted with the considerations 
which have controlled this opinion, they have related 
for the most part to two points, the doubt as to whether 
degrees should be given on less study and proficiency 


.than now, and a yery decided conviction that, instead 


of abating anything from the standard of admission, 
more of the technical preparatory drill should be thrown 
back into the academies. 

There has been too much attempt in this country to 
make universities by calling something a university. We 
shall never have our universities working freely and to 
the greatest advantage so long as the students come to 
them from the academies as imperfectly drilled as they 
are now. The great waste and loss of time is in the 
academies and high schools. Boys are not pushed on 
there nearly as fast as they should be and very easily 
could be. In this light President Eliot’sscheme bore the 
marks of a great and mischievous surrender which col- 
lege men generally will be glad to see fail. 

The thing to be done now is to turn to Academies and 
preparatory schools and overhaul them. Time and mon- 
ey spent on them will be time and money well spent. 
They should be equipped to put their boys forward both 
faster and farther. When they do the work that is 
done in the English public schools or the German Gym- 
nasium we shall be in a position to make a use of our 
college and university machinery which we cannot make 
now. 

Meantime it must be admitted that serious evils are 
connected with the American system of 1 common 
curriculum four years long. It bears very hard on 
bright men and takes no account of previous work that 
may have been done by advanced students in the class. 
We know of one student in one of our old universities 
who in the Freshman year applied to be excused from 
Algebra and Geometry on the ground that he knew them 
well and had taught them for some years. The college 
rules required him to go through the farce of recitation 
to a tutor who knew less of the subject than he did. 

This cast-iron inflexibility has now been very much 
modified by optional courses; but whether the four years 
course should be abandoned and the degree based on 
drill and examination in a certain specifi.d number of 
equivalent courses, is a question on which much may be 
said and will have to be said before college men gener- 
ally come to an agreement. 

It involves as the first consequence the breaking up 
of the class system and with it of the close college inti- 
macies on which so much of the good of college life has 
thus far depended, It tends strongly to radical changes 
inthe methods of instruction and the substitution of 
lectures with examinations for the daily and required 

work of the class-room. 

On the other hand, when men have reached the point 
where the object of study is not so much disciplinary as 
the acquisition of systematic knowledge in certain defi- 
nite departments, this system of degrees based on pro- 





ticiency in a certain number of equivalent courses has 











very high and strong claims to consideration. It has 
worked well where it has been tried and as far as it has 
been adopted. It is a free system which provides for 
men to advance freely and as rapidly as they are able 
without being held back by slow-paced students, and it 
is an elastic system which makes possiblg the widest 
variety of study. In fact, this would seem to be nothing 
more than the realization of what is involved in the idea 
of a university. 
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THE MOTIVE FOR PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 


PREACHING the Gospel is not merely the duty of pro- 
fessional preachers, it is a duty for every one that has a 
tongue to speak the love of God in Jesus Christ, and a 
heart ‘o desire the salvation of his fellow men from sin 
and its penalty. Those that ‘‘went every where preaching 
the Word,” at the time of the first persecution, were 
not ordained ministers, but ordinary laymen; and it was 
through their preaching that the first great extension of 
Christianity occurred, before Paul began his missionary 
tours as a regularly appointed and ordained fereign 
missionary. 

The first reason for preaching the Gospel is that such 
are our Master’s orders. Of course he had a reason for 
giving the orders and he lets us know what the reason 
was, and his reason should be our reason; but if there 
were no reason known to us why Cbrist wanted his 
Gospel preached, the fact that he wanted it, and com- 
manded it, would be enough. Weare soldiers; we are 
servants; we are under orders. We do not need to 
know God’s reasons, unless he gives them. If he should 
not, at times, let us know his reasons, our duty of ser- 
vice or patience would remain the same. God knows, 
and it is not always necessary that we should know, 
any more than a soldier in the ranks needsto know 
the reason for the General’s orders that his regiment 
should march forward. Those are the orders; the sol- 
dier must obey. It may not be theirs to know the rea- 
sonwhy. It may be theirs only to do and to die. 

Christ’s command is very definite. It was given to 
the disciples first and to the seventy; then to the disci- 
ples again before our Lord’s ascension: “ Go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” The 
command is repeated, or implied, all through the Acts, 
the Epistles, and in the whole history of the first be- 
lievers. They understood the duty and obeyed the com- 
mand, and transmitted it to us. 

It is another reason for preaching Christ’s Gospel that 
we may hasten the time of Christ’s reign on the earth. 
We are bidden to pray that God’s kingdom ‘may come, 
and are taught by the Evangelists that Jesus came to 
earth to introduce that kingdom. It is not necessary to 
think of this kingdom asa physical and visible return of 
Crrist to destroy the world, and to sit on an actual 
throne in Jerusalem. Nor, on the other hand, is it nec- 
essary to conceive of that kingdom merely as a millen- 
nium of holiness, when all sin shall be overcome. Some 
believe that just as soon as the Gospel has been preached 
everywhere, whether people believe it or not, then Jesus 
will come in the visible glory, and judge the world and 
setup his kingdom. Our Lord never presented that idea 
as a reason for preaching the Gospel. It was not the 
rejection, but the acceptance of his Gospel which he 
wished to secure by this preaching. Yet his kingdom is 
to come only through preaching, and it is reason enough 
to preach that this will hasten the glorious season of his 
pure reign on earth. 

The chief reason why we should preach the Gospel is 
the same as the reason why Christ gave the Gospel at 
so great an expense to himself. ‘‘ God so loved the 
world,” and Christ so loved the world, that the Father 
gave the Son, and the Son offered himself on the Cross 
to redeem the world. This was Paul’s one great motive 
for preaching. He loved men and wanted to save them. 
**The love of Christ constraineth us,” he said; and so 
intense and overmastering was his love that he declared 
a compulsion was on him: ‘* Yea, wo is me, if I preach 
not the Gospel.” It was not, with him, preaching for 
preachipvg’s sake, but preaching for saving’s sake. 
When they would not hear and be saved, then, as 
Christ bade, he went elsewhere. So eager was he that 
the Jews, of his own nation, might be saved, that he 
** could wish himself accursed from Christ” for their 
sake, This was an expression of nothing less than an 
unutterable love that did no perfunctory work in preach- 
ing, but looked for fruit, and would not be satisfied 
without seeing souls saved by his preaching. It was to 
Paul no ‘‘ good news,” no Gospel, that was not accepted. 
To such it was a savor of death unto death; and over 
such the true preacher, minister or layman, must mourn 
with the deepest sorrow. On him is the burden of souls, 
which is nothing else than the oppression of the love in 
his heart for those who will not accept the love of Christ, 
but reject it to their own eternal loss. Love is the great 
motive, the love of the Father who provided the salva- 
tion; the love of the Son who commended his love to us 
inthat while we were yet sinners he died for us; the 
love of the Holy Spirit who patiently endures many 
rebuffs, that he may at last persuade the wandering soul 
to return to its God; and the love of every one in 
whose heart the love of God has found lodgment, and 
who has heard the voice which says: ‘* Let him that 
heareth say Come,” Obedience is good; a desire for the 
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kingaom of Christ is good: but the chief motive, with 
God or man, is the love of the individual sinful and lost 
soul, to which salvation is offered through Jesus Christ. 
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THE TRIBUNE’S JUBILEE. 


THE jubilee of the Tribune is an event in American 
journalism quite worthy of the celebration given it 
last Friday. Since Horace Greeley, honest, strong- 
hearted, masterful, founded the Tribune in April, 1841, 
the real history of American journalism has been made, 
and in that making no other newepaper has had solarge 
an influence. Every successful editor, as Mr. Charles 
A. Dana remarked in his speech at the celebration in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has some moral and pro- 
fessional code, by which he shapes his policy and to 
which he conforms his action. Mr. Greeley made the 
Tribune great by making it the strong, unflinching ad- 
vocate, not only of broad national policies, but of the 
moral side of all great issues. His powerful pen was 
as ready for the defense of the weak and friendless as 
for the rich and influential. His appeals, whether in 
the cause of free soil, free speech, free men, the restora- 
tion of tke Union or the advancement of temperance, 
were appeals which had a mighty moral grip in them, 
and took hold of the conscience and intelligence. His 
constancy and courage, his sincerity and cheerful hope- 
fulness added to his moral earnestness and mental vigor 
made him, through the Tribune, the mightiest influence 
of the times. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew paid a most 
eloquent tribute to these high qualites, in his fine 
address Friday night, and we cannot forbear to quote 
it: 

** It requires courage of a high order, and principle which 
no peril can shake, for an enterprise which is in a sense a 
business to be right when it is both unpopular and unprof- 
itable. It grieves me to confess that, grand as New York 
is in most of the elements which make a great metropolis, 
she has in those critical years been a laggard for liberty. 
She mobbed Wendell Phillips and Lloyd Garrison when 
speaking for the slave. She hunted Negroes to their 
death when the life of the Nation was at stake; and rioters 
have tried to murder Horace Greeley and destroy the 7'rib 
une property. But, undismayed by the threats against 
its prosperity from the Philistinism of merchants who 
preterred their business to humanity, unterrified by angry 
mobs and raging rioters, the Tribune thundered day by 
day for free soil, free speech andfree men. It awakened 
the conscience of the Nation and aroused the patriotism of 
the people.”’ 

Mr. Greeley drew round him men of his own moral 
stamp, men of genius like Bayard Taylor, Henry J. 
Raymond, George Ripley, George William Curtis, 
Charles A. Dana, and made the Tribune vastly greater 
than his own personality, great as that was. He gave 
it a direction and impulse which the genuine ability of 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid has admirably used to make it, in 
most respects, a model newspaper. 

The jubilee celebration was a brilliant one, such men 
as Mr. McKinley, Chauncey M. Depew, Charles A. Dana, 
ex-Congressman Horr, and George William Curtis 
gracing the platform, and distinguished personages in 
all walks of life filling the spacious auditory. 

What we weuld like to say of Mr. Greeley personally 
may very properly be said by Mr. Henry C. Bowen, edit- 
or and proprietor of THE INDEPENDENT. Mr, Bowen was 
a life-long and intimate friend of Mr. Greeley, and his 
reminiscences will have a special interest on this occa- 
sion. His letter, which is given herewith, was addressed 
to the Tribune in response to an invitation to attend 
the jubilee: 








“It may not be out of place for me to say that I knew 
Horace Greeley, the honored founder of The New York 
Tribune, during the best working years of his long and 
useful public life, a period of more than thirty years. It 
was my privilege to board at the same house with bim in 
Fulton Street, this city, before he was married. At the 
time he was married and for some time thereafter—about 
forty-five years agu—oply a dozen persons in all were 
domiciled in that fashionable Fulton Street boarding- 
house. As boarders we always met promptly three times 
a day, at the bell-call of the devoted mistress of that select 
private family, as she called it. Horace Greeley was re- 
spected by all as the dean of the household, especially when 
at the table. He made things lively during these twenty- 
minute gatherings. A stranger now and then appeared at 
our jolly board. Whatever was the make-up of this in” 
trader, Mr. Greeley almost always leveleda harmless shot 
gunstory at him in such a wayas to bring down the house. 
His side-splitting anecdetes were always greatly enjoyed 
and were generally followed with roaring applause, It 
should be stated that he was as skillful with his knife and 
fork as with his tongue, and in either case it may be truth. 
fully said that he always ‘:ook the cake.’ When Mrs. 
Greeley, his comely bride, appeared in our select circle all 
was changed—for at least twenty-four hours. Every one 
then put on airs and a special polish of manners which 
would even now be a credit to any dinner party of the select 
‘Four Hundred,’ to which we all have been, or expect 
soon to beinvited. Mr. Greeley never failed to give us 
some interesting facts about his newspaper work. News. 
paper work was his theme, and he never seemed to tire of 
telling yarns about his duties, trials and successes. He 
talked politics, too, as long as he could find a listener. He 
seemed te know fully the views of all the leading politi- 
ticians of the country, and the numberless anecdotes he 
told about them were always highly appreciated. 

“Later in life Mr. Greeley made frequent calls at my 


When we wanted his views on any subject he always 
seemed ready to oblige us. 

“Here I may be permitted to tell the present owners and 
editors of the Tribune asecret. It relates to the Tribune 
and myself, and does not concern, so far as I know, any 
one of the present editors, stockholders or trusted 
employés of that paper. 

**Oue day an intimate friend of Mr. Greeley called on 
me saying he was authorized to offer me the place of 
publisher of the Tribune. He told me I could have the 
place if I would take it. My reply was that I could not 
even consider the question for one moment. He then said: 
‘I am authorized to say that the salary shall be satisfac- 
tory,’ naming a very liberal sum. He strongly urged the 
matter when I told him I could not and must not leave 
THE INDEPENDENT on any terms the owners of the Tribune 
would be likely to offer. He replied: ‘Mr. Greeley does 
not make it a condition that you shall leave THE INDE- 
PENDENT. THE INDEPENDENT,’ he added, ‘is a weekly 
paper, and you can attend to that, giving it an hour or so 
a day, and devote all the rest of your time to the Tribune.’ 
“Just think, Messrs. Editors and owners, of what an 
escape you had! I did not accept or even seriously con- 
sider the tempting proposal. After that time Mr. Greeley 
and myself became more intimate than at any period since 
we had been fellow-boarders. He always said: ‘Call on 
me whenever you want a special article for THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and you shall have it, if possible.’ Our bound 
volumes show how often we called on him and how faith- 
ful he was in responding. 

‘“‘T must take time to give a single incident of our in- 
tercourse, which interested and pleased me very much. 

‘““Mr. Greeley and myself were both in Washington at 
the time of the.first inauguration of President Grant in 
1869, On the day of that great event I had business, be- 
tween the hours of 11 and 12, by appointment at the office 
of the Postmaster-General. I did not get through with it 
until a quarter past 12. I hurried as fast as I could to the 
Capitol, for I wanted very much to be present at the inau- 
guration ceremonies. When I reached the Capitol grounds 
I was astonished at the immense crowd of people gathered 
there. I bad never seen so vast an assemblage before. It 
made me fear that it would be impossible for me to reach 
the Capitol. Fortunately for me, at that moment, I saw 
Mr. Greeley going away. My instant thought was that he 
had not been able to reach the Capitol, and my salutation 
was in these words: ‘You are going the wrong way, Mr. 
Greeley.’ His answer was: ‘You had better turn back 
yourself, for you can’t get within a mile of the Capitol. I 
have tried it and failed.’ 

“Instantly I said: ‘Mr. Greeley, take my arm, and I will 
agree to land you in the Reporters’ Gallery in time to wit- 
ness the inauguration ceremonies.’ 

‘He said: ‘I won’t risk my life, Mr. Bowen, in avy such 
dangerous business.’ 

«Take my arm!’I exclaimed imperatively. He*finally 
took it, and when I got him locked safely, lshouted: ‘Make 
way for Mr. Greeley! Make way! Stand back! Make way 
there!’ 

“There was a great commotion. On hearing Horace 
Greeley’s name, the crowd opened on each side, while I 
continued to shout: ‘Make way for Mr. Greeley!’ 

‘“* Whether [ was taken for a sergeant-at-arms, or some 
other official,l do not know, but I do know that in 
less than ten minutes Mr. Greeley was comfortably 
placed in the front seat of the Reporters’ Gallery, just in 
time to see the great show of the inauguration and to hear 
all that was said, from beginning to end. 

‘The following appeared in a letter from our corres- 
pondent in Washington, Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames: 

** Another point of observation quite as interesting to some- 
body else was the Reporters’ Gallery, opposite these high-born 
ladies, filled to overflowing with black-coated men. In the cen- 
ter sat that illustrious son of the common soil, Horace Greeley, 
leaning forward, as if musing on the great crowd below, with a 
hand to his face, whose remarkable whiteness and contour put 
Charles Sumner’s in the shade, and became at once the subject 
of admiring comment to the ladies in the opposite galleries. Of 
course, we all know, had the modest philosopher dreamed such 
a fact possible, he would have thrust it out of sight ina minute. 
Here also was Henry ©. Bowen, of THE INDEPENDENT, etc.’” 

‘With high regard for the paper which Horace Greeley 
founded, and which Whitelaw Reid and his honored associ- 
ates now so ably conduct, and with renewed thanks to you, 


at this time, permit me, in behalf of THe INDEPENDENT— 
now forty-two years young—to offer my sincere and re 
spectful salutations to The New York Tribune—now fifty 
years old.” 
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Gditorial Ustes. 


THE monthly installment of missionary letters requires 
us to add four pages tothe regular number. The first poem 
isa striking and dramatic one by Graham Kk. Tomson. 
Other excellent poems are by Rose Terry Cooke and 
Edmund McGaffey; Dr. Cuyler has one of his helpful re- 
ligious articles on “‘ Lost Crowns’’; Edmund Gosse, from 
whom we have not lately heard, recalls a romance of the 
middle of the last century; Maurice Thompson discusses 
the intellectual future of the Negro: the ‘‘ Reverend Levi 
Philetus Dobbs, Doctor of Divinity,’’ whose manuscript 
comes to us always in the handwriting of a distinguished 
Philadelphia Baptist editor, gives a massive study in the 
Higher Interpretation; Charles D. Corning presents facts 
about government and sectarian schools for Indians; 
Edward W. Gilman, D.D., describes the case of persecu- 
tion in Peru; the Rev. John B. Tabb speaks of the Social 
Rights of the Negroes; Mr. Beshgetour tells of the trou- 











office, He was one of our most valued contributors. 


gentlemen of the committee, for your kind thought of me 


Socialism; The Countess von Krockow gives an account of 
the working of the new National Insurance and Annuity 
Law in Germany; Miss Ward describes the National 
Academy Exhibition; and Professor Allier gives an admir- 
able account of the services of the late Dr. de Pressensé, 
The stories are by Douglas Sladen and Janette L. Gilder. 


WE furnish this week another monthly missionary re- 
port, in pursuance of our announced purpose to dissemi- 
nate missionary information, fresh from the field, as 
widely as our circulation permits. We believe that a more 
general diffusion of such information is of the greatest 
possible service in educating the Christian mind in broader 
ideas of Gospel work, in evoking the sympathy and prayers 
of devoted men and women for the heroes who are laboring 
for the conversion of the heathen, and especially in stimu- 
lating church members to more liberal and systematic giv- 
ing. The missionaries themselves write quite enthusias- 
tically of our plans, and express the hope that, by the 
hearty co-operation of pastors and officers of churches, the 
important information given in our columns shall be 
placed in the hands of Christian families. We hope to 
make this monthly presentation of mission newsa still more 
prominent feature of THE INDEPENDENT, tho we do not 
mean to neglect, by any means, so important a branch of 
evangelical work in our regular issues. We should esteem 
it a favor if those of our readers who are interested in our 
monthly reports would offer us any suggestions that may 
occur to them for the improvement of these reports. How 
can they be made more practical and useful to the 
churches? The missionaries themselves are anxious for 
any hints by which they can make their letters more ac- 
ceptable and helpful. 


A LETTER from A. F. Schauffler, D.D., one of those who 
preached for Dr. Rainsford during Lent, is addressed to 
the Tribune, in which be declares that he was not invited 
as a layman but as a clergyman to speak in St. George’s 
Church. The letter of invitation was addressed to him as 
** Reverend and Dear Sir,” and at the church he was asked 
if he would wear the gown which clergymen wear, and he 
accepted it because he regarded himself as much an or- 
dained clergyman asthe clergy ofthe church which 1in- 
vited him under the title of ‘‘ Reverend and Dear Sir.”” Dr. 
Schauffler speaks rather sharply, as if Dr. Rainsford, in 
saying that laymen have been often invited to speak in the 
church, and in declaring that the invitation did not vouch 
for Dr, Schauffler’s clerical orders, had been either * not 
frank with those whom he had invited, or is afraid to meet 
the consequence of his action.’’ It occurs to us that this 
is too strong a presentation of the case. We presume Dr. 
Rainsford regards Dr. Schauffler’s orders as good enough 
for all practical purposes, and personally believes him to 
be and treats him as aclergyman, But in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church the overwhelming view seems to be that 
among Protestant Christians they only have the true 
order, and Dr. Rainsford was careful not to raise that 
point and not to go any further than he could canonically. 
His personal views cannot wholly govern his canonical con- 
duct. 


Dr. TALMAGE’s tribute to Dr. Spear comes from one who 
learned the value ef his disinterested service. We take it 
from the report of Dr. Talmage’s address to his people: 

* Our friend, the Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Spear, has ascended! As 
I was absent in Chicago and St. Louis at the time of his death 
and burial I take this first opportunity of expressing my admi- 
ration for this great and good man. Great as an author, great 
as an editor, great as a preacher, the greatest of all debaters on 
the floor of ecclesiastical courts. 

“He wasan exception tothe rulethat aman can only do one 
thing well. His articles on finance were accepted as models by 
financiers. Without going into Wall Street he understood Wall 
Street better than many who are there. His books on law were 
honored by judges and attorneys. Had he entered the legal 
profession he would long ago have occupied a place onthe bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

* In Christian scholarship he had no peer, but as the ex- 
pounder of the Gospel of Christ he was most pronounced and 
illustrious. Some people thought him severe, and he did carry 
some sharp-edged tools, but never cut anything that did not 
need to be cut. 

**He had fora long time been ripe for Heaven. Withouta 
moment of sickness he was translated. For all that he was to 
me and to this Church I express my profound obligation. Dear 
old Dr. Spear! Let his name be held in everlasting remem- 
brance!”’ 


Ir there is one quality beyond that of stupendous and 
unparalleled wisdom which characterizes the Reverend 
Levi Philetus Dobbs, Doctor of Divinity, it is—which 
shall we say?--the universal knowledge which his all- 
grasping multitentacular learning conveys to the digestion 
of his profound wisdom; or is it the absolute and flawless 
clarity of bis moral nature shaded by no crepuscular mist? 
Judge then of our suprise to find that in his great article, 
published by us this week, he attributes with a semblance 
of doubt which only suggests the veil of modesty covering 
the face of assured knowledge, to Joaquin Miller the line, 

“The ripe crass tangles the traveling foot.” 
Now on the one hand it is absolutely incredible that a man 
of Dr. Dobbs’s learning did not know that the line is not by 
Joaquin Miller but by Swinburve. Once before he has 
been known to make aslip through ignorance, but who 
could suppose he could be ever so caught again? Of course 
our first thought was that we had the honor of detecting 
him in a secend error. But it occurs to us that he has not 
only ascribed the line to the wrong poet but has misquoted 
italso. The true reading is: 

* Ripe grasses trammel the traveling foot.” 


But the line as Swinburne wrote it does not adapt itself to 
the learned Dr. Dobbs’s argument; for his interpretation 
of it as referring to svirituous liquors depends in large 





bles in Armenia; Professor Ely continues his discussion of 





part upon the word “‘tangled”’ as found also in tangle-foot 
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whisky. Here weare ied to raise the question, Is it possible 
that Dr. Dobbs’s moral clarity is after all only opacous 
translucency, and that he has sophisticated the quotation 
to accommodate his interpretation, as has been charged in 
times past of certain expositors of Scripture? And when 
the doubt once arises one is tempted to ask whether he at- 
tributed the line to Joaquin Miller because he did not wish 
it known that he was familiar with the lean and fleshy 
songs of Swinburne’s scrannel pipe. The suspicion of Dr. 
Dobbs’s intelligence seems impossible, and equally impos- 
sible is the suspicion of an ethical blur on his visual orbs. 
It is another case of the irresistibleforce striking the im- 
movable body, and the problem remains unsolved. We 
apologize to Dr. Dobbs for these observations, for we know 
that heis in comparison with us common men what a 
baobab is to a barberry bush. 


ELECTIONS were held last week in a number of the West- 
ern States for minor State officers and for municipal posi- 
tions. Nearly all these elections had very encouraging re- 
sults for the Republican Party. There seems to be little 
doubt that the Republican State ticket in Michigan was 
carried by a considerable majority; that the citizens’ can 
didates, as they are called in Kansas, who really repre- 
sented the Farmers’ Alliance, had a much smaller support 
than was expected; that municipal elections in Ohio gen- 
erally resulted in the triumph of the Republican candi- 
dates, and that even in Democratic Chicago the Republican 
candidate was elected Mayor. The Republican gains in 
Ohio were very much larger than the Democratic gains, 
and are of particular importance just now in view of the 
great struggle which is to take place in that State next 
fal), which, we trust, will make Mr. McKinley Governor of 
Ohio and John Sherman his own successor in the United 
States Senate. The contest in Chicago was one of particu- 
lar interest. "here were five candidates in the field. Mayor 
Cregier was renominated by the Democratic Party; but 
ex-Mayor Carter H. Harrison, a bolter, nearly evenly di- 
vided with him the strength of the Democratic vote. The 
Republicaus nominated Hempstead Washburn. The So- 
cialists had a candidate, and the Citizens also had a ticket 
headed by Elmer Washburn. ‘The latter, it is stated, drew 
almost as largely from the Democratic Party as from the 
Republican, polling about 24,000 votes out of a total of 
160,000. One of the surprises of the election is the small 
vote which the Socialists cast, only about 2,100, The offi 
cial count has not been completed, and while itis somewhat 
doubtful whether Mr. Washburn or Mr. Cregier has been 
elected, ali the indications point to the election of the for- 
mer, There was a great deal of excitement overthe result, 
and the daily press was filled with charges of fraud. The 
only State in which Democrats seemed to gain very much 
was in Colorado. The municipal elections in that State 
indicate almost a landslide toward the Democracy. The 
noticeable feature of the election in Nebraska was the sat- 
isfactory working of the Australian ballot system. The 
results were quite favorable tothe Republicans generally. 





WE please ourselves. and we please, we are sure, our 
hosts of readers in giving place to the spirited poem of 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, written for the Tribune’s 
jubilee: 

* ON THE OLD DECK. 
“ The heads are hoar and the hands are failing 
Of those who watched by the barbor-bar, 
When the stout young sbip on her quest went sailing, 
When the Tribune cleared for a port afar,— 
Put blithely out on a sea of storm, 
With master and mates and an eager crew, 
To seek that clime where the skies are warm 
And the dreams of poet and sage come true: 
Where the wrongs are righted, 
The brave all knighted, 
The lovers wed, 
The just cause sped,— 
All ills requieted the sad worid knew. 


** In the morning-time as they sailed together 

No flag of peace at the main they bore, 

For toil and peril, and storms to weather, 
And foes to combat, lay straight before. 

With shout and challenge the vessel sped, 
Ani the torch on its carven prow aflame 

A gathering fieet in convoy led, 
For the mists zrew light where that beacon came. 


* To east and west, and through years undaunted, 
They voyaged on for the sunlit land, 
Nor lacked there ever a voice that chanted, 
A scroll that guided the steersman’s hand; 
And for comrade fallen, or bowed with age, 
His peer in some chosen port was found, 
To brave the billows and battle wage 
When the ship refitted went onward bound. 


“ The chart of its foughten course is dotted 
With red where the flag-ships ’gainst us bore, 
When the guns rang out and the stars were blotted 
In frays of which time shall keep the score; 
Their pennants stream in the offing still, 
But a truce to-night—for who does not know 
There is naught more worth, when one has bis will, 
Save a lifelong friend, than a stanch old foe! 


* Swept off by the waves sank the white-haired master— 

The vessel reeled in that autumn gale, 

But squared her yards and kept on the faster, 
For a leader sprang to order sail. 

Long years the breakers have sung the dirge 
Of the sibyl drowned by a northern shore, 

Wit, sage and harper, beneath the surge 
Sleep well, but the strong ship speeds the more. 


*“ The mate who left for his own free-rover 
(No sturdier voice than his we knew) 
Treads as a guest the worn deck over— 
Welcome, old chief, and seaman true! 
The winds are lulled as we cross the line, 
The guns are bright, and the torch flames clear, 
And our speech goes back to the days long syne 
On the craft that has sailed for fifty year. 





* To-night of sorrow nor doubt we reckon 
Tho the land of dreams not yet be fouud, 
For the stars from over it shine, and beckon 
The ship that was never more swift and sound. 
There are unknown seas to voyage still— 
And what if we miss that country blest? 
And what if the fates above us will 
That within its pleasance anon we rest? 
With the wrongs all righted, 
The ills requited, 
The last fight won, 
The voyage done,— 
We shall sigh for the old-time strife and quest!” 


The references in the fifth and sixth verses are, of course, 
to Margaret Fuller and Charles A. Dana. 


THE centenary of the Patent System, which was cele- 
brated in Washington last week, was opened by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the presence of a large and 
very distinguished assemblage, and it was throughout an 
interesting and memorable occasion. President Harrison, 
in his few opening remarks, expressed his appreciation of 
the importance of the occasion. ‘‘It distinctly marks,’’ he 
said, “a great step in the progress of civilization when the 
law takes notice of property in the fruit of the mind.”’ 
The elaborate program which had been prepared was fol- 
lowed, papers being presented on the various aspects of our 
patent system by competent men, receptions beiug given 
by the Secretary of the Interior and others, the whole end- 
ing with a pilgrimage to Mt. Vernon. As the outcome of 
the celebration there was organized a congress of inventors 
and manufacturers of patevts. We trust that this associa- 
tion will serve a useful purpose in bringing into closer re- 
lations those who are most interested in patent law, and 
that its influence will be used to secure certain improve- 
ments in our patent system which have long been needed. 
Tho the best system in the world, it has some defects which 
can be remedied in the light of experience. One of the best 
friends of the pateat system is U. S. Senator Platt,who took 
a prominent part in the celebration last week. He under- 
stands as thoroughly, perhaps, as any man in the United 
States the history of the patent system and the various 
provisions of law which constitute it. While he remainsin 
the Senate there will never be lacking an intelligent and 
able advocate of whatever improvements it may be thought 
necessary to adopt. 


Sir JOHN THOMPSON and the Hon. George E. Foster, who 
were sent to Washiugton by the Government of Sir John 
Macdonald, last week, to confer with Secretary Blaine and 
the President respecting a reciprocity measure between 
the two countries, returned to Ottawa quite suddenly, re- 
maining in Washington only asingle day. This gave rise 
toa number of rumors as to the cause of their short stay, 
and some of the papers endeavored to create the impression 
that our Government has decided not to enter into any 
reciprocity arrangement with Canada because of its pos- 
sible effect on our Tariff. But it does not seem probable 
that this was the reason why the negotiations did not pro- 
ceed. If Mr. Blaine and the President are satisfied that 
reciprocity with Canada would be to our disadvantage, 
there are other an | better ways of preventing it. The ex- 
planation that is given, and it is doubtless the true one, is 
that the President himself wishes to be present during the 
conference, and that he could not be present now without 
giving up his projected trip. lt was, therefore, deemed 
better to postpone it until his arrangements would permit 
of his participation init. The date set for the conference 
is October 12th. As Congress does not meet until Decem- 
ber, and as nothing can be done without the co-operation 
of Congress, no time will really be lost by the postpone- 
ment. We do not suppose that there is in reality very 
much faith on either side that a satisfactory treaty of rec- 
iprocity will be negotiated. The Canadians very strongly 
oppose anything in the nature of unrestricted reciprocity, 
and it would be a question whether any measure that they 
would agree to would be deemed of very much commercial 
value tous. Furthermore the matter is complicated by 
the Bering Sea matter, and Mr. Blaine might well desire 
that this should be disposed of first. 





THE indefatigable Stanley, after having fulfilled all his 
lecture-engagements in this country, aggregating ocvera 
hundred, is about to return to England, having, we are 
glad to know, achieved a great financial success. His 
parting word to the land of his adoption is an appeal for 
the Congo Free State. He says the State is constructing 
a railroad along the Lower Congo, which will open 8,000 
miles of water to easy navigation; it has put a flotilla of 
thirty steamers on the Upper Congo, and bas wrought 
great improvements among the caunibal tribes of the 
great interior. One of these tribes, the Bangalas, are now 
being used as policemen and soldiers. The railroad along 
the Falls of the Lower Congo will be completed in 1894, 
and willdothe work of 75,000 carriers, who will then be 
released for otherimportant work. The State is desirous 
to use its disciplined force of nativesto drive out the 
Arab slave traffickers. It is able to keep them at bay, but 
not to rid its whole territory of them. It is waiting for 
the notification of the acts of the Antislavery Congress, 
which met at Brussels last year, to enter upon this im- 
portant work. These acts allow the Congo State to levy 
duties on commerce for revenue to meet its expenses, 
But through the failure of our Senate to act in the mat- 
ter these acts, it is feared, will fail. Our Government was 
the first to recognize the Congo State and ought to have 
been the first to ratify the humane action of the Brussels 
Congress. Unless this is done by July 2d, the work of the 
Congress will be lost. This will be a great pity, and we 
believe, with Mr. Stanley, that the exigency would justify 
the President in calling a special session of the Senate to 
actin the matter. The United States ought certainly not 
to be behind such Powers as Turkey in approval of such a 
worthy antislavery project. 





THE Catholics are about to rebuild their cathedral at 
Charleston, S.C. A great fair is planned at which it has 
been advertised that a prize pony would be raffied for. 
Some one called the attention of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment to the fact, and the newspaper which mentioned it 
was notified that its mail edition would be suppressed if it 
repeated its advertisement of the raffie. This has started 
up quite an ecclesiastical breeze in the neighborhood We 
believe that the *“‘ Acta et Decreta” of the Baltimore 
Coudcil do not specifically forbid gambling at church fairs, 
altho they do forbid the use of intoxicating liquors or beer. 
They do, however, contain the following warning which 
we translate: 

** No bishop is allowed to grant permission for holding any ot 
the aforesaid assembiies or fairs, except it shall be morally cer- 
tain by a previous careful examination that there will be no 
immediate danger of sin of scandal. In this matter their con- 
science must feel the serious weightof their responsibility. And 
let all ministers of the Church understand, of whatever rank 
they may be, that money obtained by unjust means will bring 
no advaptage to themselves or tothe Church, but rather the 
wrath aud vengeance of God.” (Chap. V, Section 291). 


Now if this does not include gambling, an offense forbid- 
den by the law of the nation and by the laws of all our 
States, then We do not know what would bring offense 
or scandal. We may assume without question that gam- 
bling at fairs is contrary to the principles of every Christian 
Church in the country, even if some bishops are found: 
like the Bishop of Charleston, who neglect their duty in 
such matters. 


WeE do not need to go into an account of P. T. Bar- 
num, the famous showman. It is enough to say that he 
was the most famous man in his line of business the world 
has ever seen, and reduced to a science the art of attract- 
ing the multitude, and that he reaped an abundant pecun- 
iary reward for his enterprise. The list of the really re- 
markable objects which he exhibited, of the great shows 
which he inaugurated, the places of entertainment which 
he established, and of the amusements which he gave to the 
public, would occupy columns of ourspace. Whatisa 
matter of more legitimate discussion is the question of the 
morality of his methods. He did not hesitate to confess 
that he often humbugged the people. In fact, he said the 
people loved to be hambugged. His theory was that he was 
to amuse and astonish the people, and that his profession 
was very much like that of a juggler, who deceives the 
senses but does not deceive the intelligence. He regarded 
the humbugging part of his business as perfectly legiti- 
mate, boasted of his success init, published to the world 
that that was a part of his methods, and so warned the peo- 
ple against it. At the same time he gave so much that 
was genuine and marvelous, so mapy Jumbos and Tom 
Thumbs, that the genuine was always worth the price 
paid for admission, apart from the humbugging which 
raised the laugh and the wonder. Of course the decision of 
the moral question involved depends upon how fully and 
frankly the showman publishes the fact that manufactured 
mermaids and woolly horses are to be looked out for among 
the other objects on exbibition. Apart from his business 
Mr. Barnum was an excellent, generous, benevolent man, 
full of public spirit and always glad to do a service for the 
public from which he got his money. Religiously, he was 
a Universalist, and, after Horace Greeley, the most dis- 
tinguished lay member of that body. Like Mr. Greeley he 
was also a sturdy temperance advocate. Tuits College and 
its museum have for many years benefited largely from 
bis gifts. 

THE remarkable sarcophagi discovered some three years 
ago sear Sidon, of which we gave a full account at the 
time, have been ever since under the charge of Hamdi Bey, 
of the Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. He has pre- 
pared an exhaustive account of them, which will soon be 
published in a sumptuous volume. They have not been 
publicly exhibited, and it has been difficult to get a view 
of them, especially of one of them with which the name 
of Alexander the Great is connected. A private letter just 
received at this office mentions a visit to the Museum at 
which Hamdi Bey himself politely showed the sarcophagi 
to our correspondent, who says: 


I bad heard so much of these sarcophagi that when we were 
shown into a room where a few were and the covers taken off, 
[felt a trifle disappointed. I said: “Is this the one that is as- 
sociated with Alexander the Great?” and Hamdi Bey repiied: 
“Ab! waitamoment.” And after looking at one after another 
so hastily that [ had only a confused idea of the whole, we came 
to one draped in red, and then it was explained that this was the 
one of tne collection, and in order to preserve the coloring on 
the marble the drapery could beoff onlya moment. Whatthen 
met our eyes was beyond all description. The grouping, the 
scuipture, the beautiful, delicate coloring, everything was per- 
fect. 





WE may hope that the serious disturbances in Assam 
have come toanend. There has been another sharp fight 
between the rebellious Manipuris and the British Ghoorka 
soldiers, and the usurping Rajah and two prominent 
chiefs were all killed. This loss put an end apparently to 
the rebellion, and the authority of the British officials is 
bow recognized, but only after a serious loss of Ghoorka 
soldiers and half a dozen important British officers and 
civilians. The story might end here as being nothing more 
tban one of the incidents of the advance of the power of 
civilization as against semi-barbarous races, were it not for 
asingle fact. The leader of the Manipuris, who ordered the 
massacre of Chief Commissioner Quinton and his col- 
leagues, said in a letter received at Simla: 

“The British troops attacked the palace and massacred my 
soldiers, and also killed women and children. In addition they 
threw women and children into the burning houses and dese. 
crated the temples. Therefore, we killed Chief Commissioner 
Quinton’s party.” 

Now this is a very serious charge, and would seem to be 
incredible, especially as we know very well that the diffi 
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culty came from an entirely different cause, namely, the 
rebellion of a powerful Rajah against the Maharajah. 
However, the officers or their surviving friends will have 
to defend themselves before the bar of the British public 
against this horrible charge. For the time has passed away 
when either in the confines of India or in the wildest 
depths of Africaa British officer can wactonly murder the 
natives and not be called to account for it. 


....Governor Hill’s substitute for the Schaaff Liquor bill 
has been reported to the Assembly at Albany, and a deter- 
mined effort is being made to push it through at railroad 
speed. Public hearings have been denied, and the right of 
petition suspended. The bill itself is worthy of its master 
and his rumselling fraternity. It is shrewdly designed to 
do indirectly what the liquor men saw could not be done 
openly. Its effect would be to make void the Civil Damage 
Act, to make it impossible to punish for Sunday selling, or 
selling to minors, and to require licenses to be granted for 
balls, by which the worst dives in the city would have the 
privilege of selling all night. Indeed, with the Governor’s 
help, every rum hole would probably arrange at once to 
have a ball—with a brawling accompaniment every night 
in the year—Sundays included. Bawling and brawling by 
the vilest of the vile of both sexes, would be a staple attrac- 
tion inthe thousands of liquor dens of New York and 
other cities—all this by the help of Mr. Hill. Notelling now 
what further he will do to hold the rum vote. Can such 
an iniquitous measure pass even the Democratic Assem- 
bly? Wefearso. We must rely on the Republican Senate 
to save us f10m this threatened shame. 


...--One of the most valuab'e passages in Charles A. 
Dana’s address at the 7'ribune Jubilee was the following. 

**He was a man ot almost no education—indeed of no educa- 
tion at all except what he had acquired for himself. The worst 
schoo! that a man can be sent to, and the worst of all it is fora 
man of genius, is what is called a self-education. There is no 
greater misfortune for a manof extraordinary talent than to 
be educated by himself, because he has of necessity a very poor 
schoolmaster. There is nothing more advantageous to an able 
youth than to be thrown into contact with other youths in the 
conflicts of study and in the struggle for superiority in the 
school and in the college. That was denied to Mr. Greeley. He 
knew no language but his own; but of that he possessed the 
most extraordinary mastery, His wit and his humor flowed out 
inidiomatic forms of expression that were surprising and de- 
lightful, and that remain in the mind almost forever.” 
This illustrates the fact that, important as a classical edu- 
cation is, it is not essential to a strong English style. 
Bright and Cobbett and Greeley are examples of an ad- 
mirable English style, with no Latin or Greek culture. 
The great Greek masters of style were men of one language. 


....One can get a little idea of Chauncey M. Depew’s 
method in public speaking by comparing the report of his 
address at the Tribune’s festival with the address as really 
delivered. We assume that the T'ribune had his speech 
in type before it was delivered, but no one would have ini~ 
agined it to have been committed to memory, and it prob 
ably was not, altho the prepared line of thought was very 
closely followed. He referred to Charles A. Dana as having 
begun work on the Tribune for fourteen dollars a week, 
turning to him as hespoke. Mr. Dana’s lips were seen to 
move, and Mr. Depew added: ‘“‘ Mr. Dana says it was ten”’; 
but this is not in the printed report, any more than Mr. De- 
pew’s first words, in which, in response to Mr. McEiroy’s 
introduction, which was much more complimentary than 
it appears in type, he said that he had been introduced to 
public audiences about as many times as there had been 
days since he was born; but never before had he been fres- 
coed with so bright a vermilion. 


....The first report was that very few women had voted 
in Kausas at the last election, and the statement seemed 
to be put forward in acertain meaning way as if to indicate 
that female suffrage was going out of fashion there 
because of the unwillingness of the women to exercise it, 
and this was made an argument against granting the right 
elsewhere. But the fact is that at leact in the cities more 
women registered and voted than ever before. There was 
an increase of four hundred registered in Topeka, of three 
hundred in Wichita, two hundred and fifty at Leaven- 
worth, and two hundred at Atchison. It is also a fact 
that the women were very independent voters, and voted 
for candidates without much regard for their politics, mak- 
ing some unexpected changes in the result. They can 
be depended upon to be friends of the home and enemies 
of the saloon every time. 


....-Mrs. Annie Besant (and her name is to be pronounced 
Bes’-ant, not Be-sant’, tho the latter is the pronunciation 
of the masculipve novelist’s name) is visiting this country in 
the interest of the biggest and stupidest humbug which 
has ever claimed the name either of philosophy or religion. 
She is an apostle of the theosophists and a hieropbant of 
the discredited and expluded Madame Blavatsky. It is one 
of the things which no man can find out how it happens 
that a man or woman of admirable abilities will sometimes 
get inspared in the web of the silliest and tawdriest impo- 
sition. We have had a late example in this city of a dis- 
tinguisbed lawyer thus entrapped by a woman who is the 
laughing-sfock of the city, and who pretended to show him 
spiritualist portraits. Mrs. Besant is another illustra- 
tion of the fact that the most creduions of all people are 
often those who reject Christianity as incredible. 


.... he expressions of presbyteries and of the press of 
the Church make it certain that the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, which meets next month, will be called upon to 
take action in the case of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, of Union 
Theological Seminary. His inaugural address was a bold 
challenge which the Church cannot possibly treatwith indif- 
ference. We have faithfully pointed out the points in that ad- 
dress which array, as it seems to us, the learned professcr 
against the Presbyterian faith, and we hear little dissent 
from apy quarter within the Church to our conclusions. 
The question, as one of our contemporaries puts it, is 








not whether the Church will approve Dr. Briggs’s utter- 
ances, but whether it will tolerate them. The General As- 
sembly must say whether Dr. Briggs can, with its consent, 
be a professor in Union Theological Seminary. 


.... Early in the year the Rev. W. H. Hubbard, of Auburn 
N. Y., asked permission of Dr. Spear to print in the form 
of a leaflet the Jatter’s article in THE INDEPENDENT, of 
December 25th, 1890, entitled ** Bible Study in my own Ex- 
perience.” In the letter giving permission, a copy of which 
we have received from Mr. Hubbard, Dr. Spear said: 

“The one thing which I most desire to do, in what is left to 
me of life, is to transfer to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT my 
views of the Bible Christ, and whether I shall live to complete 
the series of articles on Christ in that paper, God only knows. 
If he shall see fit tospare me for a year longer, I shall perhaps 
complete the series before I go home, and get it into book form 
as my last work on earth.” 

We heartily regret that he was not able to publish the 
volume. We believe the series is nearly complete, and 
trust that it will be published as a book. 


....-Fourteen women who have been studying Jaw in a 
special class under the University of the City of New York, 
passed their examination last week, and received their 
certificates. They do not expect to practice law, but are 
studying the science, as women are studying everything 
new, just for the fan of it—an admirable reason, but one 
which only indicates that what they do simply for the love 
of knowledge, others will do more and more in view of 
earning a livelihcod. Women lawyers are now no nov- 
elty; an considering that the veteran David Dudley Field 
gave a parting address to this class, we may see that the 
opposition to their invasion of the field is no longer to be 
feared. 


....Mr. Robert Elliott, of Hunter, N. Y., calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that the verses by Robert Burns, inscribed 
on atumbler, and mentioned by Mr. William C. Ward as 
on exhibition in London, are published in some collections 
of Burns’s poems, under the titie ‘Impromptu on William 
Stewart.”’ Mr. Elliott adds: 

In regard ts the above verses, Lockhart says: ‘Sir 
Waiter Scott possessed a tumbler, on which these lines 
were written by Burns, on the arrival of a friend, Mr. W. 
Stewart, factor to a gentleman of Nithsdale. The landlady 
being very wroth at what she considered the disfigurement of 
her glass, a gentleman present appeased her by paying down a 
shilling, and carried off the relic.” 


....80 much public sympathy has been called out of late 
in behalf of Miss Anna E. Dickinson, the famous lecturer 
of old, who has been confined in an asylum for asserted in- 
sanity, that her release on the claim that her mind is not 
affected will be a pleasure to many friends. The charge, 
however, which Miss Dickinson makes that her sister Susan 
wrongfully confined her and has been using her asserted 
insanity as a means to get money, is anything but a pleas- 
antone. It is reported that Miss Dickinson intends to re- 
establish herself as a public lecturer, and then return to 
the stage. We fear she will be disappointed again. 


...-Maurice Thompson says in his article this week that 
“it is the mixed-bloodsin the South who become rest- 
less and scheming politicians.”’ That is different from 
what itis here. Hereit is the pure white man. It would 
seem then as if the white blood improved the Negro by 
giving him some ambition. What Mr. Thompson says 
about the inferior physical quality of the mulatto and 
quadroon, so far as our knowledge goes, cannot be borne 
out. We believe from evidence that comes to us that they 
are full as healthy, full as prolific, and on the average 
improved by the mixture of blood. 


.... All who have the interests of the Working Girls’ So 
cieties at heart will be glad to know that the Committee of 
Instruction of the New York Working Girls’ Society have 
issued, under the direction of Miss Grace H. Dodge, Chair- 
man, a series of leaficts to be known as the W. G. S. Series. 
They are brief, to the point, and intended to stimulate in- 
terest in the work, to show how to form and operate the 
clubs and to be otherwise useful. It is hoped that the 
friends of the working girls will aid in circulating them. 
Orders will be filled by Miss L. S. Gould, 262 Madison Ave- 
nue, at $1.75 per hundred. 


..-Religious journalism has lost a kindly, courteous, 
polished Christian gentleman in the death, last week, of 
Dr. Edward D. G. Prime, brother of the late Dr. 8. IL. 
Prime, with whom he was asseciated in the conduct of 
The Observer. His active editorial life, begun in 1853, con- 
tinned till about five years ago, when failing heaith com- 
pelled him toseek rest. Dr. Prime was the author of sev- 
eral works, biographical, religious and of travel and was 
for some years the pastor of the American chapel at Rome. 


....Secretary Tracy has proved to be one of the most 
efficient departmental heads that any Administration has 
ever had. Heis asplendid organizer, and he has now an- 
nounced bis purpose to sweep away the scandal that has 
disgraced the conduct of our navy-yards. Hereafter, me 
chanics and laborers are to be appointed on the merit sys- 
tem, moral character included, and not for political reas- 
ous. This will be a real reform of large proportions, and 
will be heartily applauded by the whole country. 


. .When the watchdogs fight the wolves get their 
chance. Toat is the case in Irish affairs. This is the 
Conservative opportunity. Mr. Parnell continues his in- 
timacy with the O’Shea woman, and allows it to be pub- 
lished that he is to marry her daughter! The Government 
pushes forward its land bill with no effective opposition, 
and the plan of campaign is breaking down and tenants are 
being starved into submission. Ifevera man wrecked him- 
self and his cause together, it is Parnell. 


....When Mr. Dana, at the Tribune’s jubilee, spoke of 
the disappearance of personalities in metropolitan jour- 
nalism, we thought how often recently one metropolitan 
daily of old and honored lineage, had referred to the editor 
of one of its contemporaries as ‘“ Judas” and to another as 





*‘ Ananias,’”’ monopolizing these choice terms, so that no 
name bad enough was left to “‘ Avanias” and ‘‘ Judas” to 
fling back. But this is only a lingering relic of what jout- 
nalism used to be. 


....We do not suppose that little Bulgaria, in making 
a demand on Russia for the surrender of the murderers 
of Baltcheff, bas any expectation that ber powerful 
neighbor will feel obliged to surrender them. All Bul- 
garia wants is to put it on record before the world 
that a member of its Cabinet has been murdered by Rus- 
sian political emissaries, and to array against Russia that 
public sentiment of the world: to which Russia is by no 
means indifferent. 


...- [tis Germany’s fear of trichine that led her to pro- 
hibiting the importation of American pork. By the adop- 
tion ofa stringent law for the inspection of meats we have 
removed Germany’s cause for objection; and the prospect 
now is that we shall soon be exporting larger quantities of 
pork. bacon, etc. This achievement must be credited to 
the last Congress and to Secretary Rusk’s earnest advo- 
caey. Thauks to Mr. Rusk. 


....-The admirable account of the work of Dr. de Pres- 
sensé, given by his friend Professor Allier, makes it 
unnecessary for us to say more of the greatest and noblest 
name in the modern history of French Protestantism. The 
news of his death came to us simultaneously with Pro- 
fessor Allier’s article. It was Dr. de Pressensé himself 
who introduced Professor Allier to us with words of the 
highest commendation. 


....-George William Curtis, in talking about the Tribune 
altered the old note of the Church’s catholicity, and ap- 
plied it to the modern newspaper, which, he says, is ‘semper, 
ubique, omnibus,” always, everywhere, for all. That ‘‘for 
all ’’ is a pretty heavy weight to put on the dative, with 
which he replaces the original ablative, ‘‘ab omnibus.” 
His meaning requires pro omnibus, 


...- Senator Edmunds’s venerable colleague, Senator Mor- 
rill, entered, oa Tuesday,the 14th inst. on his eigbty second 
year. Heis still one of the most vigorous men in the 
Senate, and we trust he will give the country many years 
mere of valuable service. Our congratulations and best 
wishes to Senator Morrill. 


....Tbo we printed a special edition of 5,000 extra copies 
of our John Wesley number, new subscriptions, orders by 
mail and from news agents, have nearly exhausted it. Only 
about 200 copies remain. Those who would like to secure 
a copy of this now famous number should do so at Once. 


....-The Rev. John B. Tabb tells some pleasant stories, 
showing that certain Negroes are not seeking social equal- 
ity. Sofaras we know in the North ignorant people do 
not desire social equality, but when they become refined 
they expect it. 


....The New Orleans religious papers are still discussing 
“Sacraments,” and that sort of thing, and utterly ignore 
the lynching of a dozen men under the pledged protection 
of the State, with the connivance of the Mayor and Gov- 
ernor. 


..--The suggestion that Secretary Proctor be Senator 
Edmunds’s successor is an admirable one—only he cannot 
well be spared from the Cabinet. He is a most excellent 
Secretary of War. 


.... The Catholic Standard very happily says concerning 


an old art topic that what attracts the crowd is not “art 
in nudity,” but “ nudity in art.” 








Dr. CUDWORTH says: 

**A good conscience is the best looking-glass of Heaven, in 
which the soul may see God’s thoughts and purposes concerning 
it, as so many shining stars reflected toit.” 


....Cheerful obedience to the will of God is the true test 
that we spiritually know him. Hence the Apostle says: 
‘‘And hereby we know that we know him, if we keep his 
commandments.”’ (I John ii, 3.) 


....The great message sent to this world through Jesus 
Christ, as John tells us, is that “God is light,” and that 
‘“‘in him is no darkness at all.” (I Johni, 5.) God himself 
is the life-light of this lost world; and sinners, in order to 
be saved and cleansed from sin, must be put into com- 
munion and fellowship with this God. 

...-Nothing in human conduct is so well adapted to re- 
strain a wrongdoer, and bring him to repentance, as gen- 
tleness and patience on the part of the person who receives 
injury at his hands. The injured can in this way preach 
eloquently to the injurer. ‘l'o wreak one’s vengeance on 
the wrongdoer is to have two sinners instead of one. 

....The whole plan of Goi as revealed in the Gospel is 
founded on the fact of sin as a condition of man, and of a 
sin which needs to be forgiven, and from the power of 
which the soul needs to be cleansed. The Gospel purports 
to be a remedy for sin, and offers its merciful relief to sin- 
ners. Christ died for them, “the just for the unjust,” 
that he might bring them to God. 

....“Yet the Lord thinketh on me,’’ was the consolation 
and comfort of David’s heart, when he thought of himself 
as ‘‘poor and needy.” What better thing can one desire 
for himself than to be theobject of God’s graciouscare? It 
is enough to know that he “‘careth” for us, and that he can 
and will make all things work together for good to them 
that love him. God makes no mistakes in dealing with 
his people. 

....The work of the ministry, in preaching the Gospel to 
men, cunsists, in part, in stirring up their minds in respect 
to matters concerning which they are already informed. 
That ministry which sets men to thinking about what they 
already know, but are prone to forget and practically dis- 
regard, is doing a good work forthem, Such a ministry is 
aloud call to awakened attention; aud this is just what 
most men urgently need to hear, 
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EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, 
THE PREACHER AND SENATOR 





BY PROF. RAOUL ALLIER, 
OF THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 





It is no longer possible to indulge in hopes that must 
be soon dispelled, and for three weeks the approaching 
death of Dr. Edmond de Pressensé hag filled the Protest- 
ants of France with the deepest sorrow. A few days more 
and this noble man, the indefatigable defender of the Gos- 
pel and of liberty, will have left the earthly land for which 
he has done so much. As we come nearer and nearer to 
the moment of separation our tears are bitter and our 
hearts are heavy as we realize more and more how we love 
this Christian man, whose beautiful life has been a con- 
stant witness to the Crucified, an absolute consecration to 
humanity and to God. To tell what he has been and what 
he still is for us opens afresh the wounds, yet the very tears 
prove a solace to our loving grief. 

Edmond de Pressensé is first of all a representative 
man of the Free Churches, being, more than any one else 
among us, the very embodiment of their principles. He 
assisted at their birth, took part in all their contests 
and watched over their development with a paternal solici- 
tude. 

Born in 1824, he was brought up among men whose posi- 
tion toward the State was one of practical independence, 
tho they had not as yet avowed it as a principle. Only a 
year ago, speaking of the semi-centennial of the Church 
of Taitbout he said: ‘“‘ There has never been a period of my 
life that has not been closely connected with that chapel. 
Asa child I attended its Sunday-school, where my teacher 
was the noble Gosselin, who beame one of the firmest sup- 
porters of our Basuto Mission.” 

It was then that he learned not to confound the spirit of 
independence with sectarian narrowness. Taitbout had 
never directed its energies distinctively against the Church 
as united with the State. It was simply an effort at evan- 
gelization outside of the ecclesiastical limits, having forits 
first leader Pastor Grandpierre, well known for his services 
to missions, and who was a firm partisan of the 
union of Church and State. Dr. Pressensé never could or 
would forget this, and always remembered the examples of 
liberality that were then before him. Member of a Free 
Church he always tendered the hand of fellowship to his 
brethren of the National Church. 

But he owed still more to the Taitbout Chapel. The 
men who founded that enterprise had decided to preach 
the Gospel to France, but to do so by payingclose attention 
to the special need of atime of agitation (1830) when the 
French conscience was earnestly alive to every problem of 
religious and social life. 

Dr. de Pressensé followed close in the course of their 
pioneers. He could never confine himself within the walls 
of a chapel, but always shared the interests, the joys and 
sorrows of his contemporaries as well as of his brethren 
in the faith, and even now on his bed of suffering his heart 
beats warmly for the problems that touch on Freedom, 
the dignity of man, harmony in the Church, in his native 
land, in the world. 

To the practical enjoyment of independence at Taitbout 
must be added the influence of Alexandre Vinet. The 
writings of this profound thinker of Lausanne on “ The 
Manifestation of Religious Convictions,” together with 
his courses of lecturesand their familiar intercourse, estab- 
lished forever his convictions on ecclesiastical subjects. 

To give an account of his ecclesiastical life would be to 
narrate the history of French Protestantism during the 
last half of the present century. The very day that he be- 
came convinced of the truth of “ individualism” he became 
its apostle, and has never ceased to proclaim the principles, 
avoiding their exaggeration and danger, and to prepare 
for the triumph that sooner or later must be theirs. He 
holds closely to the historic connection with the Reforma- 
tion, and does not like to be called a dissenter. 

**Whena Protestant addresses us thus with a tone of disdain,” 
he wrote in 1887, ** {am always inclined to reply: You yourself 
areadissenter! You say that weare dissenters, but from what? 
To speak as you do of a national Church provokesa smile. You 
form part, as we do, of a very small minority. We are both 
French Protestants applying the principles of the Reformation 
in a somewhat different manner; but both dissenters from that 
form of religion which, unfortunately, has been preferred by 
France for the past three centuries.” 

But prompt as Dr. de Pressensé was to defend the rights 
of the Free Churches, he was equally anxious to draw 
closer to the other Churches. From its very inception he 
wasan adherent of the Evangelical Alliance. In France 
he never ceased to deplore the contests between Christians, 
and how his heart bled when he was compelled to reply to 
an unjust attack! ‘* What,” he cried, ‘‘ not only are we, at 
the very close of the century, meeting a most momentous 
crisis, engaging in a most serious contest between the 
Gospel and every form of opposition to Christianity, but 
such a moment is chosen to raise some paltry polemic.” A 
few days since, on coming out of an attack of suffocation, 
at what he thought his last moments of life, he traced these 
words: ‘‘ Tell the Free Churches how I love them, and how 
devotedly I am attached to their principles iu all their 
breadth.” This phrase sums up all his life. 

It might be said of Edmond de Pressensé that he was 
a missionary even more than a pastor. Like St. Paul at 
Athens he desired to plant the cross of Christ in the very 
presence of the works of human genius. In 1848, at the 
age of twenty-four, he undertook a series of discourses on 
the life of Jesus. In 1849, he did not hesitate to discuss in 
public the application of Christianity to social questions. 
This was no youthful enthusiasm destined to grow cold. 
What it was then it has remained until now. For every 
problem of his contemporaries, he had a word, or rather, 
an answer drawn from the Gospel expressed in his sermons, 





his discussions, and especially in the Revue Chrétienne, 
which, founded in 1854, has exerted so beneficent an infiu- 
ence in our French Protestantism, and which will continue 
the work of the Sower. 

The apologetics of Edmond de Pressensé are founded en- 
tirely on the witness of the moral conscience which reveals 
to us at once the nobility of our origin and our state of sin. 
‘* Christianity,’”’ he wrote recently, ‘‘ can never re establish 
accord between God and man without making us feel that 
it answers to the intuitions of our conscience, which craves 
everything that religion can give toit.’”’ The greatness of 
the soul not less than its weakness marks its need of 
Christ. ‘* Whatever it has preserved of the divine—i e¢., 
the conscience, it casts at the feet of the Saviour, and it 
rests there the more confidently, since tho bruised and 
weakened it realizes, through what it has preservea of its 
first nature, all that it has lost through sin.’”’ Heis thus a 
disciple of Vinet and Pascal. It is this idea that guides 
him through the history of religions. It makes it impossi 
ble for him to conceal from himself or hide from his hear- 
ers, the moral misery of ancient paganism since his con- 
viction remains that the Gospel alone can answer to the 
needs of the soul. He has, on the other hand, no reason 
for calumniating this same paganism, denying its beauties, 
recognizing its relative truth, since to his eyes these relig- 
ions, all tainted as they are by sin, contain an element of 
the divine providentially left in them. He considers the 
history of the pagan world simply a long journey of the 
human soul in search of God, who remains for it an 
unknown God. In.their horrible, grotesque and even 
polluted rites, he finds the misunderstood aspirations of 
conscience. If humanity wanders in impure temples it is 
because it cannot but worship, since it is a daughter of 
Heaven; it would make no missteps did it not advance; it 
advances because impelled by divine incentive. 

This same idea of historic development is carried by him 
into the history of the Church. Divine grace does not im- 
pose itself by force upon us from without, but, in the 
beautiful words of Vinet, it persuades us by the power of 
its eloquence. Thus the different witnesses to Christ, 
while all speaking of the same Master, and in terms sub- 
stantially the same, yet present him under different aspects, 
because of the character of their different personalities, 
which has led each to appropriate some distinct element 
of the truth. 

But the history of Christ, that of the Christian Church, 
and even of humanity, imply the possiblity and the reality 
of the supernatural, which he sums up in the sovereign 
manifestation of divine pity seeking the lost creature at the 
very bottom of the abyss. To establish theism ona foun- 
dation that the contemporary nationalism could not shake 
was his effort in these later years. And the blessed result 
of his labors is seen in many a young man who has been 
drawn to reflect and then been strengthened in the faith. 

Edmond de Pressensé received as a theologian the 
reward of his missionary spirit. He always defended 
evangelical faith against the attacks of the radicals, but 
he was never content with the theology ordivarily admitted 
into the Church. He could not admit the doctrine of the 
two natures in Christ nor the theory of an expiatory atone- 
ment, holding that Christ’s sacrifice comprised his whole 
life of holy, suffering obedience. He did not, however, by 
any means reject the existence of mystery, and repelled 
most earnestly the idea that would make Christ a mere 
teacher and moral idealist. 

To-day more than ever he proclaims the urgent necessity 
of a theological restatement. He permits no one to erect a 
a barrier between the schools and the Church. The ques- 
tions that agitate the former never fail to come to the 
knowledge of Christian people, but they come in incom- 
plete form and are not understood. Hence arises a dan- 
gerous disease in the mindsof men. The faithful havea 
vague feeling that their pastors no longer think as they 
do; preaching loses its force because it is accused of being 
either heretical or insincere. Thus he held most firmly 
that both in teaching and preaching everything scientific- 
ally assured should be set forth. To bend saving faith to 
the utterly exploded theory of plenary inspiration was 
most deplorable. 

His latest writings, dedicated to the memory of Alex- 
ander Vivet, are directed against the recent manifesta- 
tions of an autocratic spirit. He urges the young theolo- 
gians to renounce methods that can only result in the 
forming of either scribes or skeptics. 

From the commencement of his ministry, Dr. de 
Pressensé took an active part in politics. Preaching in the 
Church the duty of independence, he sought to ob- 
tain for it the liberty of worship which the charter of 1830 
had not granted. Religious meetings were subjected to the 
most arbitrary official supervision, and while Count Dela- 
barde fought these abuses in the Court of Cassation, Dr. de 
Pressensé appeared repeatedly before the tribunals, tho 
without the robe of the legal profession. ‘‘ We were always 
beaten, but public opinion moved and forced the Govern- 
ment to make concessions.” 

After tighting the corrupt influence of the Empire, and 
sustaining the courage of the Parisians in 1870-’71, he was 
elected by an enormous majority a member of the Natienal 
Assembly. He was then the champion of mercy for the 
misguided Communists, and above all of liberty as against 
the Ultramontanes. His generous heart still throbs in his 
addresses in favor of the rights of civil interments and 
againat the official consecration of France to the Sacred 
Heart. 

In 1876 he was not re elected, but in 1883 was made 
Senator for life. From this time the same liberal princi- 
ples inspired him to bold a very different attitude. Before 
him was a radical party hostile in its impiety to true relig- 
ious freedom, and demanding the immediate abrogation of 
the Concordat. Desirous as he was for a separation 
between Church and State, he would never consent to gain 
even that by unfair or unjust means, and many of his most 
eloquent protests were directed against the vexatious 

measures directed by the radicals against the Catholics. 
But that was only a part and almost the least of his action 








in political life. The great thought of his later years was 
the contest against the obscenity of thepress. The sellers 
of mcral poison whose infamy he denounced unceasingly 
have accused him of a desire to put literature under a 
régime of authority, which would check its development. 
This he denied most vehemently, but claimed that he 
could never accept the right of a low press daily to outrage 
modesty and allure to debauchery. As a citizen jealous 
of the developments of public liberty he arose against a 
systematic effort to deprave the people ard subject them to 
the lowest servitude. It would be impossible to 
describe the youthful ardor, the contagious enthu- 
siasm he brought into the campaign against those jour- 
nalists who might well be called the purveyors of nation- 
al demoralization. When already very ill, he hastened 
from city to city, Rouen, Havre, Lyons, Paris, addressing 
crowds, arousing a veritable revolt of the public conscience, 
and in 1888 he presented to the Senate a petition with 
33 000 signatures, Alas, after this campaign the evil re- 
turned with redoubled intensity. When speech was no 
longer possible he fought with his pen. Just a week since, 
between two attacks that seemed likely to end his suffer- 
ings, he wrote: ‘‘Continue the fight against the moral 
poisioning of our country.” 

He will die as he lived, thinking in communion with his 
Saviour of the welfare of his country and of humanity. 
He loved to say: ‘‘ There are atheists who, by the beauty of 
their lives make us believe in God.”” On his tomb we may 
repeat the words of Vinet, ‘‘A complete Christian is a 
complete defense of Christianity.”’ 

PARIS, FRANCE, March 28th, 1891. 
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THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY AND DR. 
BRIGGS. 








THE Presbytery of New York on Monday took up the 
recent inaugural address of Prof. C. A. Briggs, of Unien 
Theological Seminary, adopting the following resolution, 
which was offered by Dr. G. W. F. Birch, of Bethany 
Church: 


“WHEREAS, The address of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
amember of this Presbytery, delivered on Monday evening, 
January 20th, 1891, on the occasion of his inauguration as the 
‘incumbent of the Edward Robinson Chair of Biblical Theolo- 
gy’ in the Union Theological Seminary (which address has 
since been published by said Seminary), has been very gener- 
ally criticised as containing statements which are seemingly 
contrary tothe teaching and spirit of our Confession of Faith; 
and 

“WHEREAS, This address has also been actually made the oc- 
casion of complaint to the General Assembly by at least four 
presbyteries; therefore, 

** Resolved, That a committee consisting of seven persons be 
appointed to which the said address shall be referred for care- 
ful consideration, with instructions to report at the meeting in 
May what action, if any, be appropriate in relation thereto.” 


After reading the resolution, Dr. Birch said: 


“Tam not doing thison my own responsibility solely. I am 
somewhat familiar from past experience with the ministers of 
the West, and I see they are taking this matter up. Without 
reference to my own sentiments, [ do not think it is fair to Dr. 
Briggs, nor fair to the Presbytery, to leave this matter alone 
any longer. It isthe duty of the Presbytery to take hold of the 
address first and do what seems best—defend Dr. Briggs, if 
necessary. I make this motion solely on that ground, and in 
the interests of truth and justice and fairness, in order that 
the Presbytery or the Assembly might not take hold of the 
question until it came before them inthe regular way. I hope 
the committee will consider it carefully, and report one way or 
another, and go about it in a manly, honorable way. If it is 
discussed now, it may embarrass things and make the future 
unpleasant for everybody." 

The Rev. Dr. Booth, of the Rutgers Riverside Church, 
seconded the motion, saying: 

** In the first place, I am prepared to vote for that resolution 
in the interests of our friend and brother, Dr. Briggs. He has 
a right to be defended or reprimanded in the house of his 
friends. First of all, the Presbyterial tie is one of brotherhood, 
and ifI werein any such position I should at once go to my 
Presbytery and ask that charges that fill the air and fill the 
land, made against me, shculd be investigated by men who 
know me: and I think it is right that Dr. Briggs should have 
the same advantage, and, ifIam not mistaken, that would be 
his wish. I think, also, it is only just to the Presbytery itself 
that we should take cognizance, by way of inquiry,in regaid 
to the orthodoxy of one of its members which involves the or- 
thodoxy and standing of the Presbytery itself. I think, also, it 
is due to the interests of Unton Theological Seminary, which is 
under our protection, with which we have strong and long con- 
tinued sympathy, from which we receive year by year young 
men whose attainments and attitude we have to consider. For 
these reasons I will support the resolution.” 

The Rev. Dr. Robinson, of the Thirteenth Street Church, 
agreed with all that had been said. 

The following committee was appointed: Dr G.W F. 
Birch, Dr. J. J. Lampe, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the Rev. 
Jesse F. Forbes, Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, Prof. John J. Ste- 
vepson, and Walter Edwards. Theologically three were 
anti-Revisionists a year ago, three were Revisionists, and 
one voted in favor of Revision and against the New Creed. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. - 


THe Lutheran General Council will be held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥., October 15th next. The Lutheran General 
Synod will meet at Lebanon, Penn., May 20th. 





...-The receipts of the American Board for March were 
$82,952, an increase of about $6,800. The increase for the 
seven months of the current financial year bas reached al- 
most $25,000. This, as Treasurer Ward says, is ‘ gratify- 
ing but not satisfying. 


....At the meeting of the Manhattan Congrégational 
Association at the Central Congregational Church, last 
week, statistics were presented from twenty-four churches, 
showing a total membership of 11,406. There were 548 
additions by profession, and 667 by letter, 
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....Last week there was held in Kirtland, O., the annual 
conference of the Re-organized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints (non-polygamous Mormons). It was re- 
solved to appoint missionaries to work among the Utah 
Mormons to persuade them to return to their original 
faith. 


..--Dr. Pentecost’s evangelistic services in Calcutta 
have been very successful. The Viceroy has been present 
twice, and a large number of the natives have signed cards 
expressing a desire to become Christians. Dr. Pentecost 
will shortly change the scene of his labors from Calcutta 
to Simla, where he will remain during the heated term. 


...-All the presbyteries that have taken action so far on 
the overture submitted by the last Presbyterian Assembly 
at Saratoga with reference to the methods of amendment 
of the Standards, have voted in the affirmative. Among 
these presbyteries are those of New Brunswick, New York, 
Philadelphia Central, Dayton, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Brooklyn, Bismarck and Siam. 


...-ln Spain eighty-four cloisters were erected between 
1874 and 1890, at a cost of 42,000,000 pesetas, about $8,000,- 
000, for building and maintenance. The Spanish monks 
have in recent years established 492 places of business, as 
they use their religious position and piety in advertising 
their wares, they are the ruin of all their competitors. It 
is stated on good authority that 1,892 firms have been com- 
pelled to give up their business on account of the monks. 


..--The vote of the Methodist Conferences on the ques- 
tion of admitting women toa share in the government of 
the Church stands as follows: 


Conferences. For. Against. 
pO 187 
Fy ee 150 61 
WII so ois cot ediecedeciiodins “4 127 
Previously reported........... 1,494 1,7 

1,748 2,168 


...-Ln a recent letter to Bishop Leonard, of Ohio, the 
Rev. Howard MacQueary says that a retraction of the doc- 
trines which he has been found guilty of publishing, would 
involve an admission that his opinions on those subjects 
were erroneous, which he cannot admit. But whether at 
the end of the period named in the judgment of the Bishop 
he shall give the required evidence that he will no longer 
teach and publish his views, will, he says, remain an open 
question until September 18th next. Meantime, having 
resigned the charge of his parish, he feels at liberty to do 
whatsoever his hands find to do. 


....The annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church was held last 
week at Auburn, N. Y., with an attendance of more than 
200 missionaries, delegates and visitors. The reports 
showed sixty four missionaries and twenty-six Bible read- 
ers in the employ of the Board in Africa, South America, 
Mexico, China, Japan, India, Korea, Siam, Persia, Syria, 
and among the North American Indians. The receipts 


were $67,000, an advance on the previous year of $10,000. 
The emp] oymentof female physicians was specially men- 
tioned, and regret expressed at the neeessity, through lack 
of funds, of closing a hospital in Persia. 


....There has been, it seems, a brisk war in Caernar- 
von, Penn., between two factions of Amish Menonites. 
The war grew out of the fact that a plain, unostentatious 
pulpit was placed in the new church which has been 
erected, instead of the traditional table. The pulpit was 
an offense in the sight of some of the brethren of older 
views, and one night it was stolen and secreted in the 
garret. Those in favor of the pulpit made so much fuss 


about the matter that they were excommunicated. An ap- 
peal was taken to a conference of bishops, who have or- 
dered the excommunicated persons to be re-instated, but 
have approved the removal of the pulpit. 


....The Associated Press has evidently thought it not 
worth while to send anything concerning the meeting of 
the General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Florence, Italy, which opened on the 4th of April. We 
understand that the Conference was well attended, that a 
congratulatory message was received from King Humbert, 
and that the program which had been prepared was care- 
fully followed. Among those who have presided at its 
various sessions are Count Bernstroff, the Hon. E. V. 
Bligh, Bishop Walden, Dr. Edouard Naville, the Hon. 
Cartaret Hill ana Lord Radstock. Dr. Schaff, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, sent an interesting paper on 
** The Renaissance and the Reformation.”’ 

.... The Peter’s Pence for 1890 has amouuted to fully half 
a million lire less than it was in 1889, and as a consequence 
the papal household has determined to seek new sources 
ofincome. The budget for 1891 has a deficit of 200,000 lire. 
The Pope has decreed that from the beginning of the pres- 
ent year the two museums of the Vatican and the Lateran 

hall no longer be free but admittance shall be one lire for 
each person. In future, however, these museums will also 
be open on Saturdays, heretofore they had been closed 
on that day. The Italian Government, on the basis of 
the papal guarantee laws, has officially protested against 
charging an admissionfee. One prolific source of expense 
to the Popeis hisarmy. For 1891 the effective force is to 
be the following: two Generals, two Colonels, two Premier 
Lieutenants, one Major, two Captains and four Lieuten- 
ants. The corp of officers commands sixty men, among 
whom are also the Swiss guard. The Papal Cavalry con- 
sists of thirteen Nobili with eight horses. The official 
budget, according to Papal sources, for 1891 is: Income, 
7,000,000 lire; expenses, more than 7,030000 lire. The 
deficit of 200,000 lire is acknowledged, altho the extraor- 
dinary sources of income and expenses cannot be deter- 


mined beforehand, Of the ordinary income the Peter’s 
Perce coastitutes abont 3,500,000 lire; church rents, etc., 
2,500,000 lire; church endowments, etc., 1,000,000 lire. In the 
expense account the leading items are, salaries of cardi- 
nals, 1,000,000 lire; salaries of diplomatic corp, 1,500,000 lire; 
administration of the hierarchy, more than 2,000,000 lire; 


PUNGENT PULPIT PREACHING. 





“T have no sympathy with that executive clemency which 
would let crime run loose, or which would sit in the gallery of 
a court room weeping because some hard-hearted wretch is 
brought to justice; but I do say that the safety and life of the 
community demand more potential influence in behalf of pub- 
lic offenders.”—T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


“We need a more vigorous Americanism in our education of 
the youth of the nation. The bulwarks of our nation are free 
brains, free boys, free schools. If our school system be de- 
stroyed the foundationsof the Republic will be surely shaken. 
We have foreign communities now in some of our States who 
not only refuse to conform their methods to the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions, but, with the fury and hatred of Old World 
superstitions and traditions, refuse to allow the use of the Eng- 
lish language—the language of the nation’s Constitution, laws 
and life—in schoolsthat have usurped the functions of public 
education.”—The Rev. Thomas Dixon. 


“When we say that men and communities and churches have 
departed from their old modes of life and of character, we mean 
that they have slipped from their old moorings; they have at no 
timedeliberaely decid d to abandon former methods of living 
There are people whom you know and whom I know, and whose 
names we could speak, of whom the justest thing we could say 
would be that they are lapsing. They are slipping. They are 
being managed by their surroundings. They are sitting up on 
the box spick and span, flourishtng the whip and manipulating 
the ribbons. but they are in a runaway; the horse is doing the 
driving. We are not critcising the things they do, we are 
only criticising the fact that they are nothing but a heap of sand 
piled up against the Atlantic, and that the pulse of the tide is 
plowing into them and converting them from the coast line into 
sea-bottom.”—C. H. Parkhurst, DD. 
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JAPAN. 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








THE Japan Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was projected by the General Missionary Committee, in 
November, 1872. The Mission was formally organized 
August 8th, 1873, by Bishop Harris, in the City of Yoko- 
hama, Among others present was Bishop Newman (then 
Doctor). The personnel of the Mission, in the first year of 
its history, was as follows: R.S. Maclay, D.D. (formerly 
missionary to China), Superintendent; J. C. Davison, Ju- 
lius Soper, M. C. Harris and I. H. Correll. Four stations 
were established; viz., Yokohama, Tokio, Nagasaki and 
Hakodate. Yokohama was made the headquarters. In 
1882 the headquarte1s were removed to Tokio. The first 
appointments read as follows; Yokohama, R. S. Maclay 
and I. H. Correll; Tokio, Julius Soper; Nagasaki, J. C. 
Davison; Hakodate, M. C. Harris. This was a small be- 
ginning, but a big undertaking. We planned largely and 
started out to do great things. Tokio, the capital of the 
Empire, is eighteen miles north of Yokohama; Hakodate, 
on the Island of Yeso, is 500 miles to its north; and Naga- 
saki, on the Island of Kiushiu, is 700 miles to the south- 
west. 

It may seem strange that our small force was thus scat- 
tered and separated at the very beginning of our history. 
This arrangement was made largely on the promises of re- 
enforcements the coming year. On account of the financial 
troubles in the United States in the fall of 1873, and the 
want of funds, we did not get even one re-enforcement 
until 1877. A single-handed fightfor four years! Since 
the opening of the Mission, thirty-two missionaries (not 
including their wives and the ladies of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society) have been sent out. Since 1883, 
our force on the field has averaged about twenty. 

During the first ten years of our work, with the assist- 
ance of Japanese helpers, we not only preached in these 
four centers but we traveled into the interior on the 
Passport system), and published the glad-tidings far and 
wide baptizing over a thousand persons. In fact, the 
work increased faster on our hands than we were able to 
supply its demands. The one great drawback in those 
days (and that is so even now) was the lack of a good corps 
of suitable helpers, to followup the work thus so auspi- 
ciously begun. We spread out in all directions frum 
those four centers. 

To-day we have no less than fifty stations and circuits 
connected with our Annual Conference. These include the 
eight stations where foreign missionaries live. We are 
occupying towns, and even cities, where no other Protest- 
ant mission has yet begun work. The field is large, and 
we have much reason to rejoice over the results of 
our labors during the eighteen years of our history. 
We have strong faith in the future success of our 
work, and its ultimate triumph. 

Our great weakness is our grand and splendid oppor- 
tunities. We have neither the men nor the money to carry 
on the wors thus opened to us and thrust upon us. On 
account of the extent of our field a number of our appoint- 
ments are suffering for want of attention and an adequate 
supply of Japanese workers. Everywhere are needed 
trained Japanese workers, and in a number of places the 
presence and assistance of foreigu missionaries is an imper- 
ative necessity. Every Ken City (capital of the Prefecture) 
that we have entered should have at least two families 
living there. If all the Ken Cities (over forty in all) were 
occupied by two or three missionary families, what a help 
it would be to the Christian cause! 

While the Lord has greatly blessed our labors, and we 
have baptized between seven and eight thousand men, 
women and children, since our coming to Japan as a mis- 
sion, we are really trying to do too much—the means at 





the apostolic weer 1,000,000 lire; charity, 400,000 lire; pen- 
sions, 700,000 lire; for the poor, 300,000 lire. 
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in the long run Ido not know; but it now seems to me 

that the Presbyterian and Congregational missions pur- 
sued the wiser course. They first concentrated all their 
forces, and worked out from one or two great centers. 

They mace one or two centers strong before they attempted 
to compass larger areas. 

Our first school (theological and training) was opened 
in Yokohama in 1879. This school was removed to Tokio 
in 1882, and merged into the Anglo-Japanese College the 
following year. This school received its first impulse from 
the generosity of Dr. Goucher, of Baltimore. He has con- 
tinued to render substantial aid from the beginning of its 
history. The main building of this school is called 
“‘Goucher Hall.” This school has been of immense help to 
our work. It has given a prominence to our mission, and 
has furnished our Conference with some of its best and 
most acceptable preachers. More than a dozen of our 
preachers have graduated from the Theological Depart- 
ment. There will be seven or eight graduates this year. 
We also have a good school in Nagasaki, with academic 
and theological departments. There will be five graduates 
in theology from this school also this year. 

The mission was organized into a Conference by Bishop 
Wiley in 1884. There are at present forty-three members— 
eighteen of whom are foreign missionaries. Most of the 
Japanese members are good workers—some of them excel- 
lent preachers. The earlier members, however (with a 
few exceptions), from want of more thorough training and 
preparation, are not able to hold their own with the later 
additions to our ranks. It requires pluck as well as con- 
stant study to keep abreast with the bright and sprightly 
intellects of the present progressive generation. Thor- 
oughly trained and thoroughly consecrated men are as 
great a desideratum in Japan asin other parts of the world. 
We want more thorough work in all our borders! 

In the city of Tokio we have eight organized churches. 
One or two are feeble yet. The work, however, is encour- 
aging. Nearly every Sunday (even in these trying times), 
as I go from church to church, holding quarterly meetings, 
there are inquirers and baptisms. Only last Sunday, in 
the Aoyama Chapel, near our College buildings, nine 
adults and four children were baptized. One of the adalts 
was formerly a student of the College. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties that confront us—the active opposition of the 
Buddhists and the teachings of so-called ‘* Liberal Chris- 
tianity”—we are making headway. 

We have a large night school right in the heart of the 
city, with 120 students in attendance. Tuesday nights I 
teach the Bible in this schoo). Besides the regular relig- 
ious services at the opening of the school each evening, each 
class has Bible instruction once a week—a forty minute 
period. A)1 listen attentively and respectfully, tho there 
are a number of doubters among the students. They de- 
serve our sympathy and prayers. The Rev. S. Ogata, who 
graduated at the De Pauw University, Indiana, in 1885, 
leads in this good work. Weare also giving much atten- 
tiod to Gospel temperance work. Mr. T. Ando, formerly 
Japanese Consul-General to the Sandwich Islands, leads 
off grandly in this movement. Our heads, our hearts, and 
our hands are full! 

TOKIO, JAPAN. 


APPEAL TO AMERICAN BAPTISTS. 


BY THE REV. F. G. HARRINGTON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Massionary Union. 





Using THE INDEPENDENT as a mouthpiece, I would send 
fortha clarion call to rouse to immediate action the Bap- 
tist hosts in America. May it sound out like a trumpet 
blast, and may it give forth no uncertain sound. Ye Bap- 
tists of America, are you proud as you view the vast host 
that marches beneath the Baptist banner to do battle for 
our Lord Jehovah? What victories, what hard fought 
and dearly won battles are emblazoned upon your banners? 
Can you show deep-scarred wounds and dented armor and 
captured standards? What trophies of victory have you 
brought unto your King Jehovah, the Lord God of Hosts? 
What Ifostile strongholds have you captured, that upon 
their battlements you might rear the blood-red flag of 
Prince Immanuel? How much of the enemy’s country 
have you rescued from the great foe of our Lord, from the 
crafty and powerful Diabolos? Surely an army 3,000,000 
strong ought to do valiant and effective service for the 
Lord God of Sabaoth. 

You have established an outpost here in Japan, and by 
so doing have avowed your purpose to aid in winning this 
fair land from the power of Satan, and bringing it into 
subjection to Him whose right it is to rule. For twenty 
years or more you have been engaged in this laudable en- 
terprise, and now among 40,000,000 Japanese have 31 mis- 
sionaries and about 1,000 native converts. Of these 31 
missionaries 25 have been in the country less than five 
years, and are by no means completely equipped for ser- 
vice. Some have hardly yet begun to put on the armor, 
and cannot be expected to be very efficient. The 1,000 na- 
tive Christians who marshal themselves under the Baptist 
banner in Japan are but imperfectly trained, and very 
poorly equipped for service in the army of Jehovah of 
Hosts. Now, ye Baptists of America, proud of your num- 
bers, and boastful of your undivided allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, the great head of his Church, do you think that, 
because you Obey some of Christ’s commands, you are ex- 
empted from obeying others? You boast of your loyalty 
to King Jesus, and of your loyal ancestry, but how are you 
obeying Christ’s great command, Go ye into ali the 
world, and make disciples of all the nations? We, the 
small garrison you have stationed here in Japan to occupy 
and take possession of this great Empire, would ask what 
you would have us do. We are in the enemy’s country 
oppressed and harassed on every side, yet you deny us the 
munitions of war. We need more native helpers, but we 
cannot employ them: we need a vernacular literature, but 
wecannot print it; we need a thoroughly equipped theolog- 
ical seminary to train our native converts, but we can- 





our disposal are not adequate to the end. How it will be 





not have it; we need more and better Bibles, and we can- 
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not publish them. And would you know why? Because 
the Lord’s treasuries are empty, and the dread of a great 
deficit haunts your Mission Treasurer, and paralyzes your 
Mission Board. You send us here to do work, to wage a 
good warfare, and then refuse us the help, the munitions 
that would enable us to work to advantage, to win victories 
for our Lord. Then, forsooth, because the results are small, 
the warfare pitifully weak, you groan over the woeful 
state of Zion, and lament because the Lord delayeth bis 
coming. Why does Zion languish? Why do the heathen 
triumph, and the wicked sit upon earth’s high places? Is 
it not because you bring not God’s tithes into his store- 
house, avd thus shorten the Lord’s hand that he cannot 
save? Ye Baptist hosts of America,in the song of victory 
that some Deborah may chant when our God girdeth upon 
his thigh his terrible sword, and leads his hosts to victory, 
and overthrows the forces of evil, what shall be chanted 
concerning you? Will you bave been like Zebulon, a peo- 
ple that jeoparded their lives unto the death, or like 
Naphtali, upon the high places of the field; or, will you 
have been like Reuben beside his water courses, Gilead 
safe beyond Jordan, Dan abiding in his ships, or Asher, 
resting by his haven, among his creeks? Hear ye the 
angel of Jehovab, curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly the ivu- 
habitants thereof, because they came not to the help of 
Jehovah, to the help of Jehovah against the mighty. Shall 
we receive blessing or cursing from our Lord and King” 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


NOTES OF PROGRESS. 
BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The churches that have come into being through the 
labors of the several Presbyterian Missions have changed 
their united name. They now call themselves the “Nippon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai’’—the Japan Church of Christ. At the 
same session, | think, a new creed was produced. This 
creed is to take the place of the Saul like armor they had 
previously had in the Westminster Catechism, etc. The 
new creed is simple, comprehensive and satisfactory—a 
David’s sling-and-stone-like article adapted to the need of 
the users. The production and choice of this creed was 
regarded by some as a pretty clear indication that the anti- 
foreign freliog bad also entered the Christian Church, 
The Japan Mai had an editorial on the subject, in which 
it worked out the idea quite fully. Tre Japan Mail said 
that the creed was accepted at once, as soon as It was found 
that no foreigner (missionary) had had anything to do with 
its production. The gentleman whom the Mail said wrote 
out the new creed replies to the editorin the following 
letter: 

“ Sir:-—My attention has recently been called to an article 
which appeared in the Japan Mail, January 2ith. Allow 
me to correct certain statements contained in it. 

“ The article is entitled ‘A Japanese Confession of Faith.’ It 
represents me as the principle author of the Confession, and as 
‘assuring my numerous questioners that not until half an hour 
before the meeting had any foreigner suspected its existence. 
When the Confession was presented to the Synod, a simple 
question was asked me bearing on its authorship; but my answer 
was quite different from that indicated in the article [éditoria) }- 
It is true that my part in the matter proved to be nearly ‘an 
all-night work’; but it was the work of assisting in rendering 
the original draft into Japanese. 

“The article aiso represents the Synod as dominated by an 
anti-foreign spirit. It is true that the Synod did not favor the 
importation of any Confession of Faith prepared by a foreign 
Church to meet its own special requirements. It desired one 
suited to the needs of the Church in Japan, and the Confession 
was adopted because it seemed to do that. But it isa mistaketo 
suppose that the Synod was ‘hostile toany draft savoring in 
any degree of foreign inspiration.’ There was no division what- 
ever of the body into foreign members and Japanese members. 
To show that this is not merely my own conviction, allow me to 
conclude with an extract from the official records of the Synod. 

** From the beginning of the negotiations forthe Union of this 
Church and the Congregational Churches, Dr. Imbrie has 
labored in no ordinary manner upon the Constitution and Con- 
fession of Faith,and no less for the peace and welfare of the 
Church. Thus, at length, we have been enabled to adopt the 
Confession of Faith of the Church of Christ in Japan; and, 
therefore, this Ss nod, as a slight return for his labors, expresses 
its gratitude to him in a vote of thanks.’ 


* (Signed) Susiro IsHrmoro.” 


Many missionaries have felt that the anti-foreign spirit 
that has been manifested in the political world during the 
last two years bas projected itself to some extent into the 
churches. Evenif such has been the case this quotation 
ought to indicate that a better state of feeling is again 
coming to the front. It is only one of many signs that go 
to show that a period of winter-like discontent is about 
over, and that a spring-like period of better activity and 
growth is setting in. 

From the closing statement of Mr. Ishimoto’s letter some 
may think that the new Presbyterian Creed has something 
to do with the union of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Churches. Such, however, is not the case. The 
question is not before the Church at all—and it does not 
seem probable that it will be for some time to come, if in- 
deed it ever comes. 

The Japanese have reached the stage where they want to 
think out and fashion formulas for themselves. All rea- 
sonable missionaries ought to be glad of this; for Chris- 
tianity cannot have a strong and living hold on the nation 
until it has come to be clothed in native dress, as one may 
say. A recent article in the Kurisuto Kyo Shimbun, a 
Christian weekly published in Tokio, expresses the mind 
of the leading Japanese Christians on this matter. The 
title of the article is this: ‘‘The Need of Japan not Bread 
but Leaven.”” The opening statement is that the white race 

was originally an ignorant and savage one, but that 
through the leaven of the Guspel it had come to be the 
most enlightened, powerfal and benevolent race on the face 
of the earth. What the Gospel leaven had done for the 
white race it could d»> for the Japanese, hence leaven,*not 
bread already baked into hard and fast forms, was the 





vital need. The appeal was admirably elaborated, and 
ought to show the missionaries of all denominations and 
their friends that what our leading Japanese brethren ask 
of us is not our creeds, systems of theology, rituals and 
church government, but the living Gospel. Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Methodist, Episcopal bread all nicely 
formed, branded and baked they do not want at all. 
Surely they ought to be commended for this natural and 
proper desire. We ought to regard it as their privilege 
and as their duty, too, to take the facts of Scripture, to-. 
gether with their own Christian experience—aided by the 
study of Christian views and systems that have come down 
through the centuries—and so to work out a living theol- 
ogy, creed, ritual and church government for themselves. 
The missions that recognize and aid this spirit the most 
heartily will be the ones that can do the most efficient work 
for our Lord and Saviour in this land. 

If our Japanese brethren with clear heads, warm hearts, 
strong faith, and unprejudiced minds will work out these 
things for themselves the progress of the Gospel will be 
more rapid, deeper rooted and effective than would be pos- 
sible under any foreign form. 

KOBE, JAPAN, 


METHODIST PROTESTANT MISSION. 


BY T. H. COLHOUER, 
Yokohama Mission. 


D.D., 





In 1880, Miss Lizzie Guthrie, who had formerly been iu 
theemploy of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, of 
New York, was appointed by the Methodist Protestant 
Board of Missions its first missionary to Japan. Miss 
Gutbrie left Pittsburgh, Penn., in April, 1880, en route for 
Japan, but was taken ill in San Francisco, and died in a 
few days afterward, passing from the ‘‘Golden Gate on 
earth’’ through the “golden gates of the eternal city.” 
Miss Harriet G. Brittan, of New York, was immediately 
appointed to succeed Miss Gutbrie. She left Pittsburgh, 
Penn., August 16th, 1880, and landed in Yokohama, Japan. 
on the 2ist of September following. Miss Brittan imme- 
diately organized a mission school for the purpose of 
teaching the Word of God, as well as the arts and sciences, 
which was attended with success. It was through the 
agency of this lady thut the large and desirable Home 
property at 120 A. Bluff, was secured to the Church, where 
a successful mission bas been in operation ever since that 
time. In 1883, the Rev. F. C. Klein and wife were appoint- 
ed missiovaries to Japan, and landed ia Yokohama in Sep 
tember of the same year. Mr. Klein having been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the mission work in Japan, he 
soon organized another school for boys and young men, 
and also a church, which was the first Methodist Protest_ 
ant Church organized in a heathen land. In 1887, the 
Rev. T. H. Colhouer and wife were appointed missionaries, 
and landed in this city in May, 1887. Mr. Colhouer 
was appointed superintendent of tte work in Yoho- 
bama and pastor of the church, to succeed Mr. Klein, who 
had been appointed to open a mission in Nagoya,and where 
he is now laboring successfully with a corps of other mis- 
sionaries. Mr. Colhouer, has erected a new school building 
and also a good church building,and the membership of the 
cburch has increased during the last four years from 57 to 
160. In addition to the Sunday-school held in the church, 
thereare two mission Sunday-schools belonging to the mis- 
sion, aggregating about 150scholars. In August, 1889, the 
Rev. A. R. Morgan and wife were seat to this mission, he 
haviug been appointed principal of the Anglo-Japane:e 
school in this place, where he is still laboring. 

The mission school which had been organized by Miss 
Brittan in 1880, containing both boys and girls, was, in 
1885, divided, and the girls were transferred to the W. F. 
M.S., and placed under the charge of Miss Maggie Brown 
and Miss H. E Crittenden, who had been sent outin Oc- 
tober, 1884, by the W. F. M.S., to take charge of their 
work. In 1887, Miss Brown was necessitated to return to 
America on account of failing health, and Miss H. E. Crit- 
tenden accepted an appointment from the Church Board, 
having previously resigned her former position, and she 
became an assistant in the boys’ school, under Rev. Mr. 
Klein. In June, 1887, the W. F. M.S. sent cut Miss J. R. 
Whetstone and Miss M. M. Bonnett to take charge of 
their work, which had been transferred to another build- 
ing, with about sixty pupils. In November following 
Miss Whetstone was trausferred from Yokohama to 
Nagoya, in order to open a girls’ school in that city, and 
soon after Miss J. Kimball was employed to assist in the 
girls’ school in Yokohama. In 1889 Miss A. L. Forrest was 
sent to Nagoya to assist Miss Whetstone at that place. In 
1888, the W. F. M.S. purchased a fine piece of land on the 
Bluff, on the south side of the city of Yokohama, and in 
1889 erected a large and suitable Home building for their 
girls’ school. Notwithstanding the measurable spiritual 
dearth which has prevailed here for some time past, our 
work is having a full share of success with other missions. 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 





TURKEY. 
NOTES FROM VAN. 
BY THE REV, GEORGE 0. RAYNOLDS, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


Just now Van seems to be in a state of unstable equilib. 
rium, having had, in the last forty eight hours, two quite 
severe earthquake shocks, besides ten or. fifteen slizhter 
tremblings. The severest one came about 4 A.M., February 
6th, and for a minute or more things flew around after a 
very lively fashion, and it did seem impossible for the 
houses to maintain their integrity; but, thanks to their 
being strongly built, and especially to the good hand of 
our God upon us, they still stand, and without much harm 
beyond a few cracks and the falling of a little plaster. 
Some houses in the city suffered much more than did ours. 
But it was 4 fearful sensation and very trying to nerves, 





























and gave an unusually vivid impression of the power of 
the Almighty’s hand. 

A case of persecution is just now greatly interesting us. 
In a populous region about twenty miles from the city we 
have, for two or three years, had men engaged in prepara- 
tory work; and a new and very promising laborer, who was 
sent in there this fall, was invited by the village priest to 
preach in the Gregorian church during the special Christmas 
services. A personal enemy of this priest betrayed him to 
the chief ecclesiastic of the region, who summoned him to 
his episcopal seat and had him cruelly beaten, and then con- 
fined him, all swollen and discolored from the flogging, in 
acold room, and now threatens to continue this nineteenth 
century “‘ Inquisition’ bysummoning all those who signed 
& paper requesting our preacher to come there, together 
with our preacher himself and another priest who is some- 
what favorably inclined toward the truth, to give answer 
for their delinquencies We keenly sympathize with the 
persecuted, yet can but rejoice at these proofs that the 
truth is getting hold of men’s hearts. We shall watch the 
progress of this case with no small interest, and are pray- 
ing that here too the wrath of man may be overruled to the 
great glory of God and the progress of his kingdom. 

The last two weeks have given us delightful evidence 
that the Spirit has been working in the hearts of some of 
our church members, softening down enmities and leading 
to humble confession and reconciliation among those who 
have been estranged, and thus have been hindering the 
progress of the work. We are earnestly praying that, 
these stumbling-blocks having been removed, we may see 
a great turning unto the Lord. Unfortunately, an intense 
political excitement that is prevailing among the people 
acts as a grave hindrance to the consideration of directly 
spiritual truth. 

The pecuniary outleok for our work continues to give us 
grave uneasiness. ‘Io make our original estimates con- 
form to the limit of appropriations which we were notified 
from Boston we might expect, we were obliged to put in 
the contingent list the salary, for instance, of the. very 
helper whose successful preaching I have reported above, 
besides leaving our colporteur work entirely unprovided 
for. Atthe beginning of the year we were also obliged 
slightly to increase some salaries, while the present out- 
look indicates that the sum we thought it safe to hope for 
from the people may not be realized. Now on the top of 
this comes the announcement from Boston: ‘ We cannot 
graot you all we had led you to hope for.”” The Missionary 
Herald, just received, instead of encouraging us to hope 
tbat our difficulties will soon be relieved, reports a faliing 
off in receipts that threatens to make it impossible to ful 
fill even their curtailed promises without running into 
debt. What are we to do? Shall we withdraw that helper, 
that scout thrown out'in the advance, desert these poor 
persecuted brethren, and tell them, ‘‘ Our Christian breth- 
ren in America are so poor that they can’t give us the pal- 
try $100 we need to help you into the light”? Are our 
home churches ready to assume this responsibility? Are 
their members really so suffering for the necessities of life 
that they can’t afford to give us this $100? 

The difficulty of securing what we need for absolute 
running expenses makes us afraid to ask even for the $2,200 
we so much need to erect a chapel, and yet the need of the 
same is daily becoming more pressing. For two weeks the 
Sunday congregation has so increased as to crowd present 
accommodations most uncomfortably, and even then many 
were uuable to get in. We are opening folding doors be- 
tween two of our schoolrooms; but this will only afford 
temporary relief, and what we can do then we do not know. 

VAN, TURKEY. 


HOME MISSIONS IN KURDISTAN. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Toe district of Kurdistan is about a hundred miles east 
of us and extends into Persia. The Kurds, who are sup- 
posed to be descendants of the Carduchi of Xenophon, are 
an uncivilized people. Scattered among them are a large 
number of Armenians and Jacobites or Syrians, who, 
altho fearfully oppressed, have held on to the name and 
form of Christianity. In all other respects the mass of 
them differ very little from Kurds. 

More than twenty years ago, during a meeting ofthe 
Harpit Evangelical Union which was beld in Diarbekir, a 
young Armenian who had come to Diarbekir to see whether 
there was any way in which he could secure an education, 
strayed into the meeting. Conversation with this young 
man led the members of the Union to regard this as a call 
to them to give the Gospel which they had newly received 
to. their benighted brethren among the Kurds. A few 
young men were brought to Harpit to prepare themselves 
for service in that district; and the work which was then 
begun has had a gradual growth upto the present time. 
The interest soon spread into other parts cf the country, 
and rearly all the evangelical churches bave joined in the 
Harpit Usionin sustaining this mission. This is one of 
the gratifying proofs of the genuineness of the evangelical 
work ir this country that those who have accepted the 
Gospel are practicing genuine self-denial, in the midst of 
great poverty, to give it to others. This work is supported 
by the native churches, without any aid from the Ameri- 
can Board, and [ mention it as an illustration of the self- 
propagating power of the Gospel, and as an encouragement 
to those who have contributed to help on the evangelical 
work in Turkey. 

Six places are occupied, and, including a colporteur and 
Bible reader, twelve persons are employed. A good share 
of their salaries are paid by the people themselves. There 
are ninety-seven church members of whom thirty joined 
the last year. In the six schools ninety-eight boys and 
sixty seven girls are under instruction. The Kurdish lan- 
guage has no literature. A primer prepared here was 
printed some twenty years ago. Later, a small hymn 
book was printed here, and the New Testament was trans- 
lated and printed by the American Bible Society. This 
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translation did not prove acceptable, so a new one is being 
prepared under the auspices of the Bible Society, a society 
to whom weare continually under weighty obligation for 
hearty co-operation in every effort to supply the people 
withthe Word of Life. All these books are printed with 
the Armenian character, which is much more easily 
learned than the Turkish or Arabic, and which is much 
more suitable, as it has a character for every sound in the 
language but one. 

Harpur, TURKEY. 


NOTES FROM MARDIN. 





BY THE REV, WILLIS ©. DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





About a year ago the young men of the Protestant com- 
munity in Sert, under the lead of the teacher of the boys’ 
school, organized a society with the double purpose of 
mutual improvement and active evangelical work. They 
have giyen especial attention to the school, aiding poor 
children of the community by paying their tuition and 
supplying them with necessary books. They have also 
matured a plan for more energetic prosecution of Bible 
work in the city and neighboring villages, proposing to 
open a sort of free reading room in the market, to be 
stocked with Bibles and other books and supplied with 
such current papers as they may be ableto procure. This 
room is to be in charge of some competent person who 
shall open it a part of the day and be present for conver- 
sation with such as may frequent it, spending the rest of 
the day in Bible work in the streets of the city and occa- 
sionally visiting the villages for evangelical work. The 
plan is approved by the missionaries and the Committee 
which has general oversight of evangelical work through- 
out the field. It requires, however, a larger outlay than 
the society can undertake, and straitered as we are by the 
reduction of appropriations from our Board for the cur- 
rent year, we are unable to give the aid we had hoped to 
put the enterprise into operation. The society is reaiy to 
furnish the room, meet all expenses and pay something 
toward the salary of a Bible-reader to take it in charge. 
Sixty dollars’ aid would enable them to make a year’s trial 
of the plan. Not the least valuable feature of it is the 
encouragement and stimulus to active Christian work it 
would give the young men. 

On the 25th of last January the society celebrated its first 
anniversary with a large public meeting. The number 
present was estimated at over 500, including besides Prot- 
estants, members of the Armenian, Syrian, and Chaldean 
communities. Papers prepared by members of the society 
were read on the benefits of general distribution of the 
Scriptures; the advantages of the Christian religion; 
learning the servant of religion; the evils of intemperance; 
and the necessity and value of prayer. An account was 
also read of the organization of the society and the work it 
has done during its first year, closing with expressions of 
gratitude to the Sultan for religious liberty and the inter- 
est he takes in beneyolent enterprises. Special mention 
was also made of the Governor of the district and local offi- 
cials, some of whom were present, to their great gratifica- 
tion. Some of these officials testified their appreciation of 
the work of the society by enrolling themselves on he 
spot in its membership. A collection was taken up 
amounting to about two dollars, and at the close of the 
meeting a general distribution of books and trects among 
the adults and pictures and cards among the children took 
place. Commendation of the objects and work of the so- 
ciety was freely bestowed from every quarte~. 

A colporteur, who has had some ten years’ experience 
among all sorts of people, reports many interesting inci- 
dents in connection with his work. 

In a smal! village he and his companion were the guests 
of a Moslem sheik whom he had visited at other times, 
finding him intelligent and ready to talk on religious 
themes. On this occasion he found that the sheik with 
his sons and nephews had been reading in the Testament, 
and they were eager to have him explain how sin came into 
the world, how it can be gotten rid of, and especially how 
Christ takes the sinner’s place. They objected to the 
statement they had found in their reading, ‘“‘ being made 
a curse for us.” ‘ How,if Christ is God, holy, therupreme 
ruler, could he become a curse? How will justice allow 
this?” The colporteur illustrated: ‘I am under a debt 
which I cannot pay. You in your kindness pay it for me 
from your own means.”’ ‘ Do you propose such a compari- 
son? It is hard to accept, that God should give himself.” 
The colporteur referred to the case of Isaac, with which 
Moslems are familiar. He was then asked: ‘‘ Do you be- 
lieve that Christ died for you?” ‘‘ Not only for me, but for 
au, and his sacrifice is efficient for all who will accept it.’’ 
Finally, the colporteur asked: ‘‘ Your Koran witnesses to 
the Bible and the Testament as religious books; why do 
you reject them? You pray” (quoting from the first Sura 
of the Koran), ‘‘ ‘ Direct us in the right way, in the way of 
those to whom thou hast been gracious,’ to whom do you 
refer?’ ‘ To the prophets,’’ replied thesheik. ‘ That is,” 
said the colporteur, ‘‘to Moses, whose name is connected 
with the law; to David, whose name is connected with the 
Psalms; and to Christ, whose name is connected with the 
Testament. And your book says: ‘I believe in God, his 
angels, his books.’’’ ‘‘ But, they have been changed,” said 
the sheik. ‘‘ What proof have you?” ‘‘ They do not 
agree with our book.” ‘But,’’ replied the colporteur, 
“must the first agree with the latter, or the latter with the 
first?’ And there the matter was left for the time. 

’Arpas, in the Jebel et-Tir, is one of the few villages in 
which the Taranee,a dialect of the Syriac, is still used. 

Efforts to introduce the Gospel twelve years ago seemed at 
the time quite successful; but here were the headquarters 
of the notorious Agha Othman Timir, whose name was 
for years a terror through all that regiop, and who readily 
gave his aid to the efforts of the ecclesiastics of the old 
Church tocrush out the Protestant name. There were 
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stationed in the village for several years, the work has 

seemed to go backward ratherthan forward. But now there 

are some indications which give us hope that after all the 
seed sown has been quietly germinating and will yet bear 
fruit. During the last summer a young man who had been 
employed in colporteur work spent several weeks in’Arnas 
while it was impossible to itinerate on account of 
the prevalence of the cholera, and writes enthu- 
siastically of the opportunities for Christian work. The 
week of prayer at the beginning of the year was observed 
with morning and afternoon services, and a Syrian feast 
happening to fallin the middle of the week many of that 
community came tothe meetings. Many would remain 
after the morning service to ask questions, and after the 
evening meal many would come to him at his house for 
religious conversation. 

We are constantly trying to get the evangelical churches 
and communities to makeeffort for the unevangelized 
about them. Hithertoour efforts have been largely futile. 
One great difficulty has been the existence among the Prot 

estants of something of a spirit of caste, amounting practi- 
cally to ‘The Gospel and evangelical institutions are for us 
and our children,” tho I presume none would admit it in 
quite so bold statement. There are now, however, some 
tokens of better things. The church in Karabash, a vil- 
lage some two hours east of Diarbekir, has itself proposed 
to take up systematic efforts for the half dozen or so vil- 
lages in the immediate vicinity, the pastor to take two or 
three of the brethren with himon evangelical rounds 
among them. We should be better pleased were there not 
coupled with this proposition a request for more aid to the 
church from the Treasury of the Board than it bad been 
intended should be given this year; but it is something 
that the charch is willing to make the effort. 

The pastor of the church in Kutturbul, a village just 
across the Tigris from Diarbekir, writes as follows of a 
visit to the neighboring village of Ka’abe: 

“To-day [returned from Ka’abe, where I spent fifteen days 
with the brethren and the people of the village. I rejoiced 
greatly in the work, visiting some in their houses while others 
came to me in the house where I was staying, besides which I 
talked much outside in the streets. There is among the people 
of Ka’abe a state of preparedness to receive the Gospel greater 
than I have ever seen before, especially among the young men 
who are anxious for some one to come and go about among the 
houses teaching them. Several of these young men came to me 
Sunday and I talked to them of the necessity of consecrating 
early manhood to God and the manner of doing it. They heard 
me gladly, giving better attention than at other times when I 
have been there. God has opened a wide door for the Gospel 
in Ka’abe, and he has people there whom itis our duty to 
bring into his fold. 

And again he writes: 

* Truly, the field is white for the harvest. The villagers say to 
me: ‘ Come and spend a long time with us and preach the Gospel 
to us, for we are hungry and thirsty for the Word of God. Our 
priests (Jacobite Syrian) do not feed us on the Word of God, but 
give us merely haman rites and traditions.’ My heart yearns 
over a people so ignorant of the truth.” 

Sothere come to us from many quarters tidings of hope- 
fulness, indications that God’s word is not void. 

MARDIN, TURKEY. 


A SPECIAL CASE. 


BY THE REV. M P. PARMALEE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Accepting your kind invitation to make known our 
needs through the columns of your paper, I wish to speak 
of the unhoused condition of our Greek congregation at 
Ordoo. 

Ten years ago there were scarcely more than thirty Greek 
Protestant adherents in that city; now there are ten times 
that number. Previous to 1888 the Greeks and Armenians 
formed one congregation, under the efficient direction of 
their Armenian preacher, the Rev. H. Der Kaiusdian. At 
that time the congregation had grown so large that it could 
with difficulty be accommodated in the one small audience 
room. Besides, the Turkish language, which it was neces- 
sary to use, was practically a foreign tongue to both na- 
tionalities. It seemed, therefore, desirable to form two 
congregations, one Greek and the other Armenian, each 
one being thus free to use its own native tongue. The wis- 
dom of this separation is indicated by the new impulse 
given the work. The Armenians now have a church of 
more than forty members, the Armenian preacher having 
been ordained pastor. There is also a Greek church of 
some seventy members, with a pastor, the Rev. Pandeli 
Philadelphefs, who is working zealously for the welfare of 
his people. 

The Greeks are mostly villagers, who, finding the narrow 
fields of their mountain homes insufficient to support their 
increasing numbers, have descended to the coast and 
learned a trade. They are mostly coppersmiths and copper 
tinners; and as they cannot find sufficient employment in 
Ordoo, it is their custom to leave their families six or eight 
months each year, and wander from place to place, so as to 
gather up a few dollars by the hardest work, to eke out a 
narrow and frugal support. Many of these people live in 
houses consisting cf one apartment, say, 12 by 20 feet, the 
walls being made of wickerwork plastered with mud, with 
no floor underneath, and only shingles overhead. In the 
absence of their husbands, the women work in the field, 
care for the one or two animals they may possess, and go to 
the mountains returning with enormous bundles of fire- 
wood on their backs. When the husbands return with 
fifty or a hundred dollars of hard-earned savings, their first 
step is to pay their subscription for support of schools and 
pastor, after which they begin to supply the needs of their 
families. 

These Greeks are among the most self-denying and zeal) 
ous Christians to be found in Turkey. Their religion is 
their chief business, and the week-day prayer meetings are 
about as full as the Sabbath services. If you were to at- 
tend one of these services you would be greatly interested 
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of a prayer, or to the good strokes of a sermon, with all 
the unction of the Methodists of the olden time. I think 
their forming this habit must be an instance of spontane- 
ous generation, for I cannot guess where they could have 
picked up the idea, 
Now here is a congregation of three hundred, the largest 
Greek congregation in Turkey, which has had a most rapid 
and phenomenal growth, and which is pushivg on to newer 
and yet newer conquests, but which has no place of worship. 
An old house was altered into a so-called chapel for the 
united congregation, which is now used by the Armenians. 
But the Greeks have been obliged to depend chiefly on 
renting entirely unsuitable houses for chapel and school 
uses. For three successive years our mission has approved 
a call on the Board for the sum of $660 to assist in building 
premises that will cost some $2,000. This estimate is also 
approved in Boston; but there is no money in the treasury 
to meet an extra expense of this kind. The people have 
already contributed once, and they are expecting to con- 
tribute again and again; but the full amount of their most 
self-denying gifts cannot be more than a third of the sum 
needed. They have long been waiting in hope of this 
assistance, and this year even the old tumble-down house 
in which they now meet is likely to pass out of their hands. 
A piece of ground has been secured and now is the time 
to begin to build; but the zealous pastor and his waiting 
people are chilled and disheartened with the word that 
comes for almost the tenth time: ‘‘ We are not yet able to 
vote the money for the Urdoochapel.” Is it possible that 
this vigorous, growing work must be checked and 
smothered for lack of a few hundred dollands with which 
to provide a suitable place of worship? At present all spe- 
cial effort to stir up new interest must be avoided, lest our 
people should have the mortification of turning crowds 
empty away from their door. I cannot believe that our 
friends who read this will permit this state of things to 
continue, Will you not, in addition to your regular con- 
tributions to the foreign work, send a special contribution 
to this chapel fund? By so doing you will be aiding in 
the support of a school of missionaries, for every one of 
these men that moves from place to place carrying his 
copper tinning outfit on his back, is sure also to carry his 
Testament, which he reads and preaches as he goes. In 
many places the seed thus sown is already bearing fruit. 

Contributions, however small], sent tothe T'reasurer of 
the Board, and marked, “ For the Ordoo Chapel Fund,” 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 

TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 





CHINA. 
A HEATHEN CITY IN AN EPIDEMIC, 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 








The influenza, or La Grippe, that has been so widely 
spread in Europe and America, has prevailed in China dur- 
ing the past winter. Thotheform is somewhat different 
here it has proved a very fatal disease. It has been usual- 
ly ushered in by asevere fever, followed by a severe cough 
and lungtrouble. Many of ibe Chinese have succumbed 
to the attack of fever, dying in two or three days, while 
many others have died from the after effects of the disease. 

The mortality has been very great in Canton and the 
surrounding districts. In some places a tenth of the popu- 
lation is said to have perished. In one village of 500 in- 
habitants 200 are reported to have died in a few weeks. In 
some places the supply of coffins has given out, and they 
are burying the dead in rude boxes made of their bed- 
boards nailed together. 

In Canton City, with its million and a half of people, 
the deaths have been very frequent. It is stated that 288 
bodies passed through one of the city gates in one day. 
This would give a mortality of about 500 for the whole 
city. 

rn any rate quite a panic exists,and the people are much 
stirred up. This might have been the case anywhere, but 
the heathenism of the people shows itself in most of the 
means suggested for escaping the disease. In a land 
where newspapers are only beginning to be known, we 
look to the walls about the city gatesand vacant places to 
see the thoughts of the people. Numerous placards cover 
the walls,some in writing, but most of them printed. 
Many benevolent individuals have had prescriptions for 
the cure of the disease printed and posted on the walls. 
Here is one professing to come from the oracle in a certain 
cavern; here is another purporting to be from the god of 
thunder; here the recommendation of a certain physician 
who bas wrought wonderful cures; here a Buddhist placard 
taking advantage of the excitement to exhort men to 
practice fasting toavert the wrath of the gods, and here 
and there satires aud attacks on the medicai fraternity for 
not being able to check the disease, while advertisements 
of quacks and drug shops vaunting their medicines appear 
on every hand. The other day the acting Provincial 
Treasurer put out a proclamation saying that the epidemic 
was caused by bad water in the wells and saying that he 
bad provided 1,000 wooden tanks in various public places 
and would bave them filled with pure water so that the 
people could havea supply. 

But the people are not satisfied with posters and placards; 
numerous processions have gone through the streets by 
day and night in order to drive off the evil spirits that 
cause the epidemic. A large bell from a famous temple 
has been taken in procession through the streets, that the 
demons may be frightened away by its noise. Impressions 
of the inscriptions on it have been taken by rubbings, and 
these are sold as amulets and charms to ward off the dis- 
ease. Charms of various kinds are sold for the protection 
of the person and the dwelling. Lions and dragons, with 
hideous mien and constant contortions, are paraded 
through the streets with drum and gong, and are welcomed 
as they pass with volleys of firecrackers from shop and 
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ried through the streets in procession. The people seem at 
their wits’ end. 

Some few seem to be more ready than usual to listen to 
our message of mercy and exhortations in the chapel and 
by the wayside, while the hearts of some of our Chinese 
Christians are stirred upto pray earnestly for their poor, 
misguided, besotted fellow countrymen. The mass of the 
people, however, are “‘ mad upon their idols,’ and turn to 
them rather than to the true and living God. Our hearts 
cry, O that the Spirit of God would open the eyes of this 
people and give them repentance unto life and peace and 
rest in believing. 


CANTON BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 

This body held its seventh annual session at the Ug Sin 
Mcon Baptist chapel, beginning on February 27th, and 
continuing for three days. The Rev. Fung Chak was 
chosen moderator, and the Rev. E. Z. Simmons, assistant, 
with two Chinese brethren as clerks. This is the first time 
a Chinaman has occupied the moderator’s chair; thomak- 
ing a few mistakes, he presided very well. The meeting 
was most orderly and decorous, and with one slight ex- 
ception eatirely harmonious. 

Papers were read and discussed. Among the subjects 
were: ‘‘ The Duty of Preschers Exercising Sympathy in 
Joy and Sorrow,”’.‘‘ The Duty of Mutual Exhorta‘ion to 
Virtue among Christians,” “The Duty of Christians un- 
der Persecution on the Part of the Family,” ‘‘ How may 
Preachers be Prevented from Abandoning the Work?’’ and 
“Is it right for Christians to kow-tow?” i e. (prostrate 
themselves before theirsuperiors). As these subjects were 
selected by the Chinese brethren themselves they will give 
some insight into the current of thought among our Chi- 
nese Christians and the status of Christianity here. 

Interesting reports were read on Woman’s Work, and also 
from the Associational School and the native Tract Society. 
The latter reported the publication of *‘ Gospel Hymns, 
No. 3,” being mostly translations of Moody and Sankey’s 
Gospel Hymns No. 5, made by one of our Chinese preach- 
ers who lived for some years in California and Oregon. 

Some thirty delegates were present from five different 
organized churches, all speaking the Cantonese dialect— 
except that about half the membership of one of the 
churches are Hakka speaking men. The debates were in- 
teresting and profitable. A paper was presented and or- 
dered to be printed in the minutes on ‘‘ What can we do 
for the Blind?” Itis pleasant to see the Chinese Chris- 
tians themselves taking up humanitarian subjects—the 
paper was presented by a young Chinese doctor who has 
shown great interest in this unfortunate class. 

The statistics were as follows: 


Baptized during the year .......... ........-..seeeeee 78 
NOI Soc phan deRsd, accede cndvbdelehededecsccctace « 
SR SE a: NE ee eee ee M4 
Present number...... + UR he apteubstecerssedans 566 
SPIIND 2G. cbs dad ecnbic ecee'cdd- bocdcedicceiit. $689.09 


It is cheering, especially to the older missionaries, who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day, to see Chris- 
tianity taking root in China and the Chinese brethren de- 
veloping the ability of self-government and taking re- 
sponsibilities on their own shoulders. 

CANTON, CHINA, 


INDIA. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


BY THE REV. 





H. J. BRUCE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


1. Rejection of a Religious Teacher.—A celebrated Brah- 
man religious teacher, in making his round of pilgrimages, 
came to Rameshwar, and when it was known that he had 
arrived a large company of Brahman pilgrims assembled 
todo him honor. They provided a suitable place for him 
to stop, and manifested great joy. During the pigbt ar- 
rangements were made for all the Brahman pilgrims to 
meet him the next day. Old and young, they all came at 
the appointed time, and presented their offerings and their 
worship, and afterward were permitted to drink of the 
water in which the holy man’s feet had been washed. 
Among these Brahmans a man of the Goldsmith caste had 
concealed himself, and, coming up in his turn, he made his 
offering and drank of the sacred water. As he was going 
hastily away he was recognized by some acquaintance, 
who called out in great alarm, and asked him why he had 
come there to pollute their acts of worship. The Brahman 
said: “Some of our number must have committed a great 
sin that this calamity is permitted to come upon us.”’ 

Hearing the disturbance a great company of Brahmans 
gathered around the man, shouting; ‘Seize him, beat him, 
kill him,” and finally they took him to their holy teacher 
and told him that this goldsmith bad defiled all their cere- 
monies, and had eventouched his worsbip’s feet. On hear- 
ing this the saint was greatly enraged, and calling the 
police, he told them to give the man a sound beating. 
Arrapgements were afterward made for the non-Brahman 
pilgrims to see this holy man, but they must be content to 
see him from a distance. When all things were ready he 
sent to call them, but they were very angry at what he had 
done. They said to the messengers: ‘Go your way. We 
do not recognize any such hypocritical Guru. A man who 
had no mercy on that poor goldsmith, how can we find 
merey, and forgiveness and peace in him? Tell him that 
we will not come to him.”” Thisis one of the signs of the 
times in India. Even the sacred teachers of Hinduism 
cannot now treat their followers in the high-handed and 
tyrannical way in which they formerly did. May the peo- 
ple soon learn to cast them off altogether, and to become 
followers of the meek and lowly Jesus. 

2. Hindu Testimony.—We often hear most pleasing and 
encouraging testimony as to the progress of our work from 
the Hindus themselves. The more thoughtful and observ- 
ant among them cannot fail to see that these constant ef- 
forts to make known the Gospel, by street-preacbing, by 
*ouring, by tract distribution, by our schools, etc. -, are ex- 
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erting a great influence upon the thought and the feelings 
of the people. Not long since a Hindu gentleman met one of 
our preachers and said to him: ** You must not be discour- 
aged in this work of yours. Without doubt it is doinga 
great deal of good. People may oppose you and treat you 
shamefully, may break your noses; but all the same your 
preaching and your tracts are exerting a very great influ- 
ence. It is only caste and the fear of the world that keeps 
our people from becoming Christians.”’ 

We are apt to be discouraged when we see little fruit of 
our labors; but such testimony as this should inspire us 
to greater zeal and perseverance in making known the 
Gospel. 

SaTARA, INDIA, 


THE TELUGUS. 


BY THE REY. H. ©. SCHMIDT, 
Missionary of the American Lutheran General Council. 





The Telugu country in India is well known to friends of 
foreign missions. The Telugu language is called the Italian 
of the East, and tho it is difficult to acquire, still mission- 
aries find it not difficult to learn to love the Telugus. 
When our first two Zenana workers arrived at Rajahmun- 
dry they thought that they had come to a heathen land, but 
were not a little astonished when they saw that we, on 
going to bed, closed the doors of the mission house, but did 
not turn the key, and that there were not even locks on the 
doors of their rooms. We must respect such heathen. But 
we soon find that they are a godless nation in spite of their 
330,000,000 gods. Caste, the stronghold of Satan, makes 
the conversion of the Telugus even more difficult than 
idolatry. And still they are being converted. 

Our mission is one of the smallestin the land. Only 
once we mustered as many as five missionaries, when one 
had to leave on account of ill health, and two died within 
one month. Since then a medical missionary and two 
Zenana ladies have come, and our Conference met with 
thanksgiving the first full week in January. Such a pro- 
cession of about sixty mission workers marching, singing 
through the streets to the church, is also an argument of 
what Jesus has wrought. 

The reports told of over four hundred baptisms during 
the year 1890, and of many who desired to become enrolled 
under the Banner of Christ. Four of the mission agents 
had been called away by death, but a dozen were expected 
to pass out of the Seminary. 

One young Christian was employeli as teacher at the 
Seminary. He is of the Chuckler caste, but bas passed the 
matriculation and the first of the Arts examinations of the 
Madras University. He is the first from the Chuckler caste 
in the Telugu country who passed these tests, and perhaps 
in all India. He went up for B. A., but failed in English. 





MISSION NOTES FROM MADURA. 


BY THE REY. J. 8. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board, 





The annual report for 1890 shows that the Christian com- 
munity connected with the A. B. C. F. M. in this district 
now numbers 13,077 souls, a gain over last year of 202. 
The contributions of the people amount to Rs. 9564, a 
gain of Rs. 1,148, or 13 per cent. The number of commu- 
nicants is 3,640, a gain of 78; and the number of pupils in 
all the schools, 5,695, a gain of 285. 

Thus,in the general work of gaining men over from 
heathenism, in the more particular work of securing their 
conversion, in developing self-support, and in the impor- 
tant work of education, there has been a general advance, 
and a continuance of the steady growth of previous years. 

The sameis to be said of the other departments of work, 
viz., that of the Bible women, dispensary work, distribu- 
tion of books and tracts, and evangelistic efforts. 

Several deaths among the Christians have attested the 
power of faith and the reward of those whose whole lives 
have been given to the Master’s service. 

Rev. E. Seymour had been a catechist and pastor in the 
mission for more than forty years, and at last, when living 
in the city of Madura, found his strength failing, but not 
his faith. At the same time another Christian man, past 
the prime of life, was drawing near his end in another 
street in the same city. When a mutual friend was leav- 
ing the deathbed of the latter to visit the former, the latter 
said: * Give the pastor my salaams and tell him that 
whether he goes first, or I, we shall both soon meet above.”’ 
The next day they were both taken and together entered 
the heavenly portals. 

Mr. Wishard has just spent afew days working with the 
young men of Pasumalei College and lecturing tothe 
educated Hindus and others of Madura, and we rejoice in 
the many fitting words he hasspoken. 

One Hindu gentleman, who was out of town and did 
not hear Mr. Wishard, heard enough from his friends to 
induce him to write to the missionary, asking that he 
might always be informed as to such addresses in order to 
have a chance to attend. 

MADURA, SOUTH INDIA. 


BURMAH. 
NOTES FROM RANGOON. 


BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








The Rev. S. Coles, of Ceylon, a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, is visiting Burmah with reference to 
selecting a field among the Burmans for Singhalese Chris- 
tians to labor. As Burmah derived its Buddhism from 


Ceylon and that island is held in great reverence, it is 
thonght that Singhalese missionaries, being natives of that 
island, may make a favorable impression on Burman 
Buddhists. 

At Pantapan, a Burman official has writte~ a book in 
which h- ¢xalts Buddbism and decries Christianity. He ' 
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also collected Rs. 4,000 and forwarded it to Colonel Olcutt, 
the theosophist who ealls himself a Buddhist, inviting him 
to come to Burmah and preach Buddhism. January 21st 
Colonel Olcutt arrived from Madras on his mission. This 
is not the first visit of Colonel Oleutt to Burmah. Such 
men, being Europeans, do much to neutralize missionary 
influence. 

The recent session on January 7th-Sth, of the Southern 
Bghai-Karen Association, was an inspiring occasion; 1,048. 
visitors were in attendance, and there was great interest 
shown in the work of the churches which seek not only the 
cultivation of the home field, but the evangelization of the 
heathen villages beyond them. One heathen village had 
been visited several years in succession without result. 
Last year it was proposed to give up visiting the village, 
but a few were not hopeless and as the result of the effects. 
of the past year 30 have been converted and baptized. This 
Karen Association is one of three in the Toungoo district. 
It has 48 churches and about 2,000 members. 

RANGOON, BURMAH. 





SYRIA. 


LATAKIA MISSION. 
BY A MISSIONARY OF THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHUROH. 





Among the ways of proclaiming Christ are evangelistic 
preaching, Bible and Christian literature distribution, and 
education. 

Evangelistic preaching does not mean that ministers or 
laymen merely take a text and preach a sermon once or 
twice a week. The language of the people is full of relig- 
ious expressions. By means of these the mind can often 
be directed to religion. Christ can be preached in the 
house or by the way, by persons meeting each other in 
travel, by visits of congratulations or of condolence. Per- 
hapsin no way are the people drawn to the missionaries. 
more than by their sympathy for them when they are sick 
or in sorrow. Besides these methods there are men em- 
ployed to go from village to village, with Bible in hand, to 
read it to the people. They are fond of listening to read- 
ing, and especially stories. These persons also carry books. 
with them that have been translated into their language, 
to give or sell to those who can read. The American Bible 
Society also employs colporteurs at every mission center to 
distribute the Word of God. 

In this field many of the openings for preaching the 
Word have been made by means of schools, taught by na- 
tive converts. If the missionary goes to visit the school 
the parents flock in to hear their children recite, and this. 
affords an opportunity to the missionary to preach a ser- 
mon. The Bible is the principal text book in all schools.. 
Thetruths in it are explained. The children tell what 
they leara to the parents. If what they tell is new tothem 
they seek an interview with the teacher. They like to talk,. 
and the teacher is expected to spend his evening entertain- 
ingthem. In doing this he makes use of his Bible, and 
religious newspapers aud books. This cannot failin time 
to havea salutary influence. And the missionaries feel 
that the truth is makinga steady, tho it may be onlya 
slow advance, wherever it has been faithfully taught. Not 
by the great and strong wind, nor by the earthquake or the 
fire, but by the ‘‘still, small voice’ will the heathen be 
converted to Christ. 

LaTAKIA, SYRIA, 


AUSTRIA. 
A SUNDAY IN EASTERN BOHEMIA. 


BY THE REV. A. W. CLARK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Leaving Prague Saturday last on the afternoon Vienna 
express, Pardubitz junction was easily reached. A slower 
train came in due time to historic Kiéniggritz, one of our 
newest out-stations, where I found a little seietatereed of 
twenty eagerly waiting for a Gospel sermon. 

After a short service I took the evening train for ates 
place famous in the annals of 1866—Skalitz. The many 
railroads of Bohemia make it easy fora small force of 
evangelists to care for thirty centers where the Gospel in all 
simplicity and earnestness is preached. My helper in 
Skalitz met me atthe train. He and his wife, both fruits 
of the A. B. C. F. M., gave mea hearty welcome and made 
me comfortable in their simple home of one room and a 
kitchen. The Austrians did not surrender at Skalitz in 
66 without a desperate battle, nor has the Church of Rome 
granted a foothold here for evangelization without a 
struggle. But God has helped the weak. Whereas three 
years ago we had nota believing soul in Skalitz we now 
have there twenty-five wide-awake members and as many 
more in the towns beyond. Sunday morning at ninelI saw 
several approaching our helper’s dwelling. ‘‘Are those 
persons coming here?’”’ ‘‘ Yes, and several of them have 
walked four hours this morning. They seldom fail us. 
The long walk does not frighten them, nor the persecution 
either that some of them have experienced.’’ At ten the 
chapel-room is crowded. It was a pleasure to preach to 
such an audience on the ‘“‘Unparalleled fortitude of Christ,”’ 
in going up to Jerusalem to face suffering and death for 
us. 

Was this one service sufficient for those Bohemians? Not 
at all; they cannot be counted among such ‘ Advanced,’ 
nor do they find three services on Sunday a weariness. But 
those poor ones who came from far must be hungry for 
something besides sermons. Very well, look at them now at 
noontime; they brought their thick slice of black bread with 
them, and the kind helper’s wife supplies them with a cup. 
of coffee. At twoo’clock I preached again, and then after 
receiving five former Catholics to the Church and baptizing 
little Paul we celebrated together our Saviour’s dying love. 
We were not disturbed in our worship, and yet those 
windows might tell a tale of stoning. The man who fires 
his big gun at the corner of the house to frighten the 
timid did not come. It was a joyous, refreshing Sabbath, 
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and none seemed over fed with three hours of attentive 
listening. To see so many young people there was cheer- 
ing. Skalitz willsoon have a Y. M.C. A. as a branch of 
similar work in Prague. Most of the people whom I met— 
yes allof them—are poor, but they are not the Devil’s poor; 
they are the Lord’s children with something of his spirit of 
self-denial. Two poor working girls from the mountains, 
knowing of the great need of our Prague Church in pay- 
ing for its house emptied their purses, saying: ‘‘ The old 
clothes must do service another year.’’ The work here at 
various points ought to be enlarged, but the American 
Board is poor. 
PRAGUE-SMICHOV, 





MEXICO. 
SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


BY THE REV D. F. WATKINS, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 








Protestantism is as natural a preduct of Mexico as it 
can_be of any country. A great deal of preparatory work 
for missions was done here by individuals in the American 
army when that army invaded Mexico. The Testaments 
scattered in the streets at that time were not all lost—the 
reading of one of them led to the organization of a little 
Church in a place that I saw in my travels but afew days 
since. Much preparatory work was done, both before and 
after the Mexican War, by Protestants from foreign lands, 
and even by some priests. 

The Roman Catholic or Church party, with the hope ofa 
triump4 over the Liberals and of the establishment of an 
Empire in this country, brought here the French Army, 
among whom was a Protestant minister, who expounded 
on Sundays the Word of God to his followers. A few 
Mexican Liberals who understood the French language 
went to hear him preach, and were fascinated with the 
truth that he proclaimed. One of them, Mr. Sostenes 
Juarez, became so much interested in the Gospel that he 
gathered together a small congregation to which he 
preached on the Lord’s Day. I believe that he had a 
Gospel in Spanish out of which he read the first lesson in 
the first Mexican Protestant service held in the Capital— 
a meeting that really originated in the camp of the enemy 
that was brought here with the hope of annihilating the 
laws of reform, and every vestige, were it possible, of 
religious toleration. I am sure that the preacher had on 
his little desk a large French Bible open—a Bible brought 
here by the French—both Bible and desk are now in the 
Mission Rooms of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in Nashville, Tenn. This preacher felt that the Gospel 
woulddo more to destroy the influence of the Catholic 
Church than all the blood shed in the many battles that 
he had witnessed; he felt that it would destroy the power 
of the Church over the masses, but he did not preach it 
then, as he does now in his old age, as “‘ the power of God 
unto salvation.” 

The little church, which I call ‘‘ The Mexican Church,” 
was apostolical—her doctrines and polity, what there were, 
were apostolical. The Gospel, preached in its simplicity 
by Mr. Juarez, reached all classes far and near—it was fast 
leavening the whole mass so thoroughly prepared in the 
Providence of God. This promising work was supported 
entirely by natives and a few earnest foreign Christians 
living in the city. Thenthe various denominations entered 
the field; they absorbed the native church after a worthy 
effort on her part to remain independent. The Mexican 
Church, properly speaking, disappeared, and, as I think, to 
the great detriment to the Kingdom of Christ in Mexico. 
Denominationalism is a matter of education some of the 
Mexicans think, and it requires a great deal of skill, or 
whatever you m*y call it, to persuade them to accept it, 
and especially to overcome their intense desire for union, 
or, as some would express it, for a Mexican Church. 

In Mission centers and surroundings the number of nom- 
inal Protestants is large—they believein the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, but do not identify themselves with 
any church. Skeptics are numerousin the country, but 
they are not of a virulent type. They all stand by the 
Protestant Church, and have more faith init, as the best 
thing for the masses, thanin theirown vague ideas and 
undigested systems of moral obligation to God. Skepti- 
cism of a loose order is rampant in some parts of the East- 
ern portions and coast of Mexico. On the western coast 
from the Port of Manzanillo to the frontier the p2ople are 
more dozile to the divine message, and there are but very 
few skeptics among them. The west coast is, I think with- 
out doubt, the most promising mission field in the Repub- 
lic. 1 received a letter to day from a missionary, who is, I 
believe, the first ordained minister to visit important 
poiats north of Colima and Manzanillo. In his letter he 
states: 

*In brief, I had a pleasant hard trip—rode 800 miles (horse- 
back)—visited Mascota, Talpa, Bramador, Tomatlan—all the 
intervening towns, haciendas and ranchos. Had personal in- 
terviews with the Mayors of the Cantons of Mascota and Tapot- 
lan—all treated me gentlemanly, aud promised to give me 
every needed protection; found believers everywhere, and some 
of them of good grade.” 

Taoese few lines give youan ideaof the condition of the 
whole field along the Pacific Coasé. 

In December, January and February, seven weeks alto- 
gether, I traveled about a thousand miles on horseback, 
visiting towns, villages and ranchos between Guadalajara, 
capital of the State of Jalisco, and the port of San Blas, in 
the Territory of Tepic on the Pacific Coast, as well as those 
found on the road between San Blas and Mazatlan. I also 
visited the foot hills of the mountains of Nayarit, north of 
the road that runs between San Blas and Mazatlan, to see 
what could be done for the benighted Guichole Indians, 
who are naked, so to speak, soul and body, and steeped in 
the most abject ignorance and superstition; but I could not 
remain there as long as I desired; however, I found that 
they could be easily reached by earnest workers. In Janu- 





ary the churches of Tepic and Santiago on the coast offered 
special prayer for the Indians in the mountains, and last 
week I received a letter from one of our faithful workers in 
the last-mentioned church, stating that unexpectedly one 
of the Indians for whom prayer had been offered, came to 
inquire of him where the book called the Bible could be 
found. No earthly being had spoken to this poor Indian 
on the matter, but some guiding voice led him to the 
right place and tothe right man to be informed and in- 
structed in regard to that for which his soul longed. 

I and my companion, a native and one of the most faith- 
ful followers that I have ever known, sold books, read the 
Scriptures, preached, prayed and sang precious hymns 
everywhere we went on the coast without being molested 
once in any way. When the Rev. J. L. Stephens, who was 
martyredin Ahualualco, State of Jalisco, just seventeen 
years ago to-day, my wife and myself were on our way to 
the interior to commence mission work; nineteen years 
ago we witnessed the sad condition of these coast people. 
I could but note and thank God for the marked change 
that has taken place in the people since that time. Years 
ago no one dared express himself publicly in a way that 
would militate in any sense against the superstitious be- 
liefs of the people, but now they receive the Word gladly. 
There are here and there groups of believers who have 
never been visited by any ordained minister. I am the 
only ordained minister that has ever visited alittle faithful 
church hid away in the bush,so to speak, in the coast 
above San Blas. 

Another, far from any highway, which a young woman 
has served as pastor for several years, has been visited but 
a few times by any missionary. I met brethren where I 
only expected to find poor, abandoned, pagan Indians. 

After losing my way in the mountains three times I 
came toasmall rancho where I had been informed there was 
a Protesiante, but was much pleased to find there more 
than a dozen genuinely converted souls, who wept with 
joy when they discovered who I was. I remained with 
them three days, not for the sake of good viands or good 
housing, I can assure you, but to accompany and console 
them in their isolated homes. 

My comrade read God’s Word in the public plazas of the 
large towns and in the streets of the pueblos to: hundreds 
of interested hearers. In the city of Tepic, the last market- 
day we were there, about four hundred people attentively 
listened to him reading chapters chosen for the occasion. 
He had read there often before, and the people always 
bought the books, but this day the Spirit of God seemed to 
have fallen on them. Ina few moments they had bought 
every Gospel that we had, and several pleaded for a Gos- 
pel, offering as high as fifty cents for one; but we had dis- 
posed of all that we had on hand. 

A few months ago a young woman, who had learned 
several Protestant hymnsin Ahualulco, the town where 
Dr. Stephens was assassinated, went to a mining camp on 
the way tothe Pacific Coast. She was impressed with the 
great need of the Gospel, and an aged woman urged her to 
attempt to preach to them, but she failed to muster cour- 
age, but instead, every afternoon she sings to them the 
Gospel in the sweet hymns she has learned. 

“Tho they may forget the singer,they will not forget the 
song,’”’ and the influence of that Gospel message sung by 
that poor woman, who can tell? 

To elose, 1 would simply say, with due regard to the 
opinion of friends here who differ with me, that Mexico 
is ready and waiting for an advance movement; it is pre- 
pared for genuine and extensive revival work. We only 
need the right men and means to carry on such work. 
Pray for us. 

MEXICO CITY, MEXICO. 








Diblical Research. 


IN a chapter of Notes and Jottings in the little vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ The Old Documents and the New Bible,”’ 
Dr. J. Patterson Smythe, remarking that much might be 
done, in the line of critical study of the Oid Testament, 
with the ancient Versions, to throw much light upon the 
Hebrew text, adds: 


“There is reason to hope that our own generation will not 
be entirely unfruitful in this direction. Weare promised very 
soon Dr. Ginsburg’s critical edition of the Massoretic text; 
the Bishop of Salisbury is busy with the Vulgate of the New 
Testament, which we trust will soon be followed by that of the 
Old. Swete’s scholarly edition of the Septuagint isin course of 
completion, and students are already busying themselves with 
the great treasury of Syriac manuscripts stored upin the library 
of the British Museum and elsewhere. But many years must 
elapse before any important results are attained in the investi- 
gation of the Hebrew Scriptures. The recent revision of the 
Old Testament was undertaken at least half a century tvo 
soon.” 


....[n a late paper read before the French Academy of 
Inscriptions, M. Oppert called attention to the mention by 
Ptolemy of an eclipse of the moon observed at Babylon in 
the seventh year of Cambyses, or the 225th of Nabonassar, 
an hour before midnight on the 17th of the Egyptian 
month of Pamenoth. Ptolemy got this account from Hip- 
parchus, who got it from Babylonian records. M. Oppert 
says this eclipse is mentioned on a Babylonian tablet pub- 
lished by Strassmaier, No. 400 of his Inscriptions of Cam- 
byses, where the moon is said to have been eclipsed in the 
se~enth year of Cambyses, on the 14th of the month of 
Thammuz, three hours and a half after nightfall. This 
would correspond to July 16th, 523 Bc., and settles some 
Persian dates, as the death of Pseudo Smerdis, and the 
accession of Darius in October, 521 BC., and the accession 
of Xerxes subzequent to September, 485 B.c. 


..--In The Academy Prof. A. H. Sayce makes a sugges- 
tion for Old Testaments students. We learn from Judges 
iii, 8-10, that the Israelites were oppressed for eight years 
by the King of Aram-Naharaim, or Mesopotamia. The 
period of oppression would chronologically agree with the 





reign of Ramses III in Egypt; and it was in the time of 
Ramses III that Egypt was assailed by a league which 
included the people of Nahrina. Nahrina is the Aram- 
Naharaim of the Bible, and the attack upon Egypt would 
explain the presence of a king of that country in the south 
of Palestine. 








Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 
apa. Joan Q., Rock Hill, 8. C., accepts call to Asheville, 


BAGNES J. D., Pert Crane, accepts call to Blodgett’s Mills, 


GREENE, Joun T., Wells, N. Y., resigns. 

JOHNSON, Joun, Lebanon, N. Y., resigns. 

JOHNSON, T. B., Lacoma, N. H., accepts cali to Lynn, Mass. 

KIMBALL, J. D., Mt. Lebanon, called to Shiloh, La. 

LELAND, D. H., Peloskey, accepts call to Salem, Mich. 

MAcARTHOR, ALEXANDER, Scottdale, Penn., resigns. 

McGREGGOR, J. W., Stoneham, accepts call to Dalton, Mass. 

MUNROE, H. C., Muncy, Penn., resigns. 

NOBBS,S. B , Groton, accepts call to Salem, Mass. 

PLUMMER, W. P. Jacksonville, Fla., resigns. 

RICE, CHARtes A., Steele City, Neb., called to Prescott, Ariz. 

STUBBERT, Wrt11am F., Bloomfield, N. J., died. 

TAYLOR, O. J. Shutesbury, Mass., resigns. 

Wane Woers, Davip L., Malden, Mass , accepts call te Hud- 
res CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALBERT, M., Meth., Vinton, called to Kingsley, la. 


CLARK, Joun B.. Dr. Storrs’s assistant, called to Lee Ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COOLEY, Harvey G., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Monticello 
and Big Lake, Minn. 


GIBSON, Joan, Second ch., Springfield, Ill., accepts call to 
South Kaukauna, Wis. 


HYSLOP, James, Potterville, accepts call to Cheboygan, Mich. - 


LESPELSTER, A. M., U. B., West Union, called to Larchwood, 
owa. 


ate ALEXANDER, called to New England ch., Brooklyn, 


McLAUGHLIN, Roser, Oberlin College, accepts call to Rock 
Creek and Eagleville, O. 


PEASE, Wm. P., Rising City, accepts call to Talmage and 
Douglas, Neb. 

PLASS, NorMAn, Medina, O., called to Deming, N. M. 

PUTNAM, Rev. Mr., Hillsdale, accepts call to Ypsilanti, Mich. 

RICHARDS, FrepericK B., Yale Sem., accepts call to South 
Superior, Wis. 

SANDERSON, Horace, Springfield, Mass., called to become 
Asst. Supt. of tne A. H. M. 8. for Colorado. 


SHURTLEFF, E. W., Boston, accepts call to Plymouth, Mass. 


SLADE, WILLIAM, West Newbury, called to Williamstown, 
Mass. 


SLOMANS, G. W., Chicago, Ill, accepts call to Hammond, Ind 
em RT, WILtiAM C., Etna Mills, accepts call to Lockeford, 
CaL 


TOMPKINS, WiLtrAmM R., Wrentham, Mass., died April 11th. 


VOORHEES, Louis B., Santa Ana, Cal., accepts call to Silver- 
ton, Col. 


VOTAW, CLypbE W.., Yale Sem., called to Redfield, 8. D. 


WARFIELD, Franke A., Hariford Sem., accepts call to Marl- 
voro’, N. H. 


WEST, LesTsEk L., First ch., Winona, called to Lowry Hill ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee BARTLETT H., Westvale, accepts call to Dunstable 
ass. 


LUTHERAN. 


DIVEN, G. S., Carey, O., accepts call to Burkittsville, Md. 

FRITSCH, G. W., Lyons, accepts call to Asbland, Penn. 

Bypan, T. G. M., Wellington, accepts call to Hutchinson, 
an. 


NELSON, O. A., Princeton, accepts call to Kewanee, Ill. 

SCHOLL, H. T., Hartwick Sem., accepts call to Big Flats, N. Y. 

Wussame, J. R., Altoona, Penn., accepts call to Uniontown, 
Md. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDREWS, SAmvgL, Hot Springs, 8. D., resigns. 


CARIES, Rev. Mr., Reed City, accepts call to Montague, 
ch. 


CLAYBAUGH, W. M., Dayton, O., accepts call to Neoga, Il. 
ey MELVIN, Mt. Pleasant, accepts call to Jonesyille, 
ch. 


EELLS., JAMgEs, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., accepts call to Engle-- 
wood, N. J. 


GRIFFEN, J., Lampasas, Texas, resigns. 
BUSS) JOHN H., Jamaica, calle¢ to Ross Street ch., Brooklyn,. 


IRVIN, J., Preble, N. Y., resigns. 
saQORDs, M. W., Oxford, Penn., called to Colorado Springs, 
aXe . 


KING ?BURY, O. A., New York, called to New Hartford, N. Y, 

PARSONS, W. E., Albion, called to Jackson, Mich. 

PRICHARD, AvuGustus B., Cumberland Street ch., accepts call 
to Arlington Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRIME, EpwarRpD Dorr Grirrin, New York, N. Y., died Aprit 
7th, aged 76. 


RANKIN, Emmet W., McCormick Sem., accepts call to First 
ch., Tacoma, Wash. 


SMITH, J. W., U. P., Xenia, O., accepts call to Warren, Penn. 


STERLING, Caarues G., Pine Ridge Agency, 8. D., accepts 
call to Lowe Avenue ch., Omaha, Neb. 


WENRICK, GeorGe W.S., Theresa, N. Y., accepts call to Rin- 
goes, N. J. ; 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ANTRI!M J. A., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Muncie, Ind. 

DAVIS, SHELDON, Seymour, Conn., died April 7th, aged 78. 

GOODERSON, G. M., Austin, 0., accepts call to Franklin, N. Y. 

NICHOLS, J. F., Watertown, N. Y , resigns. 

THOMAS, RicHARD N., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

WAITE, Josepa M., Montclair, N.J., died, April 15th, aged 73. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CARR, H. W., Univ.,Canton. accepts call to Middletown, N. Y, 

CHALMERS, J. M., United Pres., North Hamden, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

DANFORTH, Rev. Mrs. Aspsre E., Univ., Kent, O., resigns. 

HIGBY, WicitAM, Advent Christian, Sandy Hill, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

HILBISH, H., Ref., Myerstown, accepts call 
Penn. 

HOWIE, Wa. M.. United Pres., Walton, N. Y., resigns. 

JACKSON, T.C., Unit., inst. April 15th, Toronto, Canada, 


to Brownbacks 


MAY, J. B., Ref., Birdsboro, Penn., resigns. ° 
STOCKING, Sexan, Meth. Epis., New York, N. Y., died April 
lith, aged 85. 
TEyrLR. H. W., United Pres., aceepts call to Washington, 
enn. 


WALTER, OLiver. Ref,, Jamaica, accepts call to Cohoes, N. Y, 


WARE, Loam™i Goopnow, Unit., Burlington. Vt., died April 
lith, aged 63. 





ZARTMAN,R. C., Ref., inst. Aprill5ih, Heidelburg ch., Phila 
deiphia, Penn. 
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Literature. 


(7 prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of worka for further notice.] 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE CANA- 
DIAN QUESTION.* 


THERE are three classes of people who 
cannot afford to neglect this book—tho3e 
who oppose annexation, those who favor 
it, and those who have no settled opinion 
but are not indifferent, The indifferents 
make no doubt a large class; but Goldwin 
Smith is a writer who relieves even 
Canadian history from dullness. At all 
events, putting ourselves in the position 
of cold impartiality we should say that 
he has done what no one before him has 
done and produced a thoroughly interest- 
ing book on Canada, and he has done 
this without skipping or picking and choos- 
ing, but following the stream as it runs, 
80 that any one who starts with the book, 
small and compact as it is, may have this 
to encourage him that it will give him, on 
the whole, the most intelligible, consecu- 
tive and consistent conception of Cana- 
dian history, Canadian development, 
Canadian progress, and of the Canadian 
situation, which has yet been put into 
print. 

The author’s impulse to write is, how- 
ever, not that of the historian, but that of 
the citizen who wishes to affect the politi- 
cal course of affairs,and to whom the his- 
tory of the country is only important as 
itis a part of the political situation. Prof. 
Smith is not a party man. His book 
will be recognized on both sides of the 
line and in England for its intelligent 
henesty and high level of bold independ- 
ence, but it will provoke plenty of debate, 
some of it of the acrimonious variety. 

He is a strong Protestant. The French 
Canadians will not like his plain dealing 
with Roman Catholic ambition at Quebec 
and the ill-suppressed hope of that Prov- 
ince to erect in Canada a new Roman 
Catholic France. The Canadian Conserva- 
tives will not like his exposure of their 
corrupt methods, his ridicule of Canadian 
Protection nor his humorous account of 
the brilliant policy of enriching the Prov- 
inces in a country universally poor, by 
appropriations from the Federal ex- 
chequer. From the Liberal point of view 
there are reservations and notes of dissent 
in Prof, Smith’s book which betray con- 
servative leanings, as, for example, the 
allusions and recapitulations which have 

come over into this volume from his pre- 
wious publications on the Irish question 
and Mr. Gladstone, 

His strictures on the American high 
tariff are a powerful polemic which, 
however, does not concern what we have 
te say on the Canadian question and of 
which we need only remark that Prof. 
Smith distinctly recognizes the fact that 
the enormous extent of our territory 
with its vast area of free trade uncrossed 
by a single customs line throughout its 
whole extent, gives the theory of prohibi- 
‘tive protection an exceptional character 
in this country, and saves it from the dis- 
astrous results which attend it in Canada. 
His argument to show why it is and must 
be disastrous in Canada so long as Can- 
ada is out of continental relations and 
politically prevented from developing its 
trade on the natural geographical rela- 
tions with the rest of the continent, 
is unanswerable. This consideration 
touches one of the silent forces which, 
if the volume proves anything, must 
ultimately bring about some kind of polit- 
ical or trade union between the two coun- 
tries. Whichever policy the Canadians 
adopt will operate on one side or the 
other of the line, if not on both, in this 
direction. The high protective policy 
cuts them off from their trade connec- 
tions, and results in intolerable burdens 
and abuses at home, which may be relied 
on to develop an irresistible impulse 
teward union in some form. The oppo- 
site policy of free trade, should the Can- 
adians return to it, would relieve them of 

* CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. By 


GOLDWIN Smrra, D.C.L. With Map. (Macmillan 
& Co., London and New York. $2.00.) 

















some of these hyrdene, but on our side of 
the line it would be a menace and anoy- 
ance, and might give the annexation im- 
pulse a dangerous development. 

The strongest argument for union is 
that bused on Canadian geography. The 
east and west line through the Dominion 
from Halifax to Vancouver is a long one. 
In north and south dimensions it 


is thin. The Provinces lie apart out 
of natural connection, Trade union 
between them is impossible. Their 


trade connections with the continent 
and of the continent with them lie on 
north and south lines. With some few 
exceptions this fact is not yet deeply felt 
among us. With the «xception of some 
limited northern markets which have 
been supplied from the Dominion, we 
have not learned to depend greatly on 
products north of the line. But it is dif- 
ferent with the people who live north of 
the line. The drawing of a probibitory 
customs line along our northern border 
has shut them out of continental relations 
and closed the natural lines on which 
they can hope for a profitable trade. 

Of course this points toward political 
union. ButProfessorSmith does not confine 
himself to the question of union. He 
does, indeed, make a full and exhaustive 
statement of the present situation of that 
question and of everything in sight which 
is likely to affect it. He does this in good 
temper and with a clear, statesmanlike 
desire to keep the discussion free of pas- 
sion and on grounds where natural forces 
and influences will at last settle it. But 
the interest of his book is by no means 
limited to this question. It contains a 
searching criticism of Canadian adminis- 
tration, which, tho immensely racy from 
the literary point of view, is painful in 
itself and can hardly be left unchallenged 
by the Canadian Conservatives. 

Professor Smith indulges in considerable 
comparative criticism on constitutional 
matters in which England, Switzerland, 
the United States and Canada take part. 
It is very free, very honest, and done on 
the highest plane of ethics and intelli- 
gence, but not always with the widest 
recognition of the fact that politics is not 
an exact science, that achoice of evils, or, 
at best, between imperfect results is often 
the best wisdom possible to it. On mat- 
ters of this kind, and eepecially for the 
study of the constitution of the Domin- 
ion on the theoretic side, Professor Smith’s 
book needs some such a supplement as has 
been recently furnished in Mr. John 
George Bourinot’s admirable volume of 
‘* Canadian Studies in Comparative Poli- 
tics.” 

On the whole the most valuable and 
from the standpoint of the public-spirited 
reader most interesting chapters are the 
one on The Federal Constitution with its 
broad, intelligent and free comparative 
criticism, and the following one on the 
Fruits of Confederation—with its instruct- 
ive conclusion that things do not always 
move in the path marked out for them, 
A very striking illustration of this is 
found in the infinence the breaking up of 
the Roman Catholic Governments in 
Europe has had. on the Papal policy. 
The present volume contains a remarka- 
ble illustration in French Canada. As 
long as France was a Roman Catholic mon- 
archy the sovereign had enough of self- 
respect and selfish interest to keep up a 
certain Gallican freedom in the Church, 
which extended to the French colonies 
and founded there a free form of 
Romanism. 

The secularization of the State has 
broken down a good deal of this motive 
for independence in Church life, and left 
the French Church more to the Pope to 
center its allegiance and its life in him. 
The result has been, in France, to ex- 
change the old free Gallicanism for U1- 
tramontanism. There are indications of 
the same tendency in the Roman Cathol. 
icism of England and America, tho here 
the free national spirit has a predomi- 
nance which not even the Jesuit can es- 
cape. 

In French Canada the tendency has 
been unchecked, and has not escaped such 
a philosophical observer as Prof, Smitb, 
to whose pages we must refer our readers 
fora free, intelligent, but possibly some- 











what exaggerated description of the am- 
bition of the descendants of the old 
French habitans to realize in Canada 
their dream of a new and Roman Catho- 
lic France. On the whole, the elements 
of likeness and unlikeness between the 
Canadian problem and our own are so 
nicely mixed as to give this. volume of 
Professor Smith’s very great. interest for 
American readers and make’ it as valua- 
ble for them as for the Canadians. 


> 


THE THREE SHAFTS OF DEATH, 
BY GEOFFREY KEATING.* 


BY T. 0. RUSSELL. 











Tuis is in more ways than one a very re- 
markable book. Not an American living 
has, perhaps, ever heard of it, and not one 
in a hundred thousand of Keating’s own 
countrymen know any more about it than 
about the classics of China. Keating was 
an Irish Roman Catholic priest who lived 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
He was a man of profound learning and 
piety, and so popular was he even among 
the Protestants of that bigoted age, that 
he seems to have suffered hardly anything 
that can be called persecution. Tradition 
has it that the Protestants of his locality 
raised money to build or renovate a Roman 
Catholic chapel for him at Teebrid in the 
county of Tipperary. There is no doubt 
that he died peaceably in full exercise 
of his calling as a Roman Catholic priest. 
The only work besides The Three Shafts of 
Death, of which Keating is known to have 
been the author, is his ‘‘History of Ireland.” 
It was very well translated about twenty” 
six years ago by John O’Maheney, the once 
well-known Fenian head center. Like the 
book under notice, it was written in the 
Irish language. 

The Three Shafts of Death has not yet 
been translated into English, but will be at 
an early date. All that has yet been done 
is to print it in the Irish language and 
character. It is quite a large volume, mak- 
ing, with the glossary, nearly 500 pages. 
The book having been written about the 
year 1630 is, of course, in modern Gaelic, and, 
in spite of the great number of little-used 
and partially obsolete words it contains, is 
perfectly intelligible to any reader of Irish 
as it is now spoken. 

It would, perhaps, be misleading to class 
this book with the ‘“‘ Imitation of Christ’’; 
but it may be said without exaggeration 
that it is one of the most remarkable works 
of Roman Catholic theology ever written; 
and it seems certain that when it appears 
in English, translated as it will be by Mr. 
Atkinson, who has such complete mastery 
of the language in which it was written, 
the universal testimony of theologians of 
all sects will be that few books treating of 
religious matters were ever written in any 
language that are more worthy of perusal 
than this one that has lain unnoticed 
in manuscript for nearly three hundred 
years. Altho intensely Roman Catholic in 
almost every feature, there are, neverthe- 
less, few Protestant Christians who would 
not be not only deeply interested in it, but 
sensibly bettered by its perusal. If it lacks 
the wonderful poetic charm of the great 
work of Thomas a Kempis, it has a pictur- 
esqueness in its arguments and illustra- 
tions that surpasses anything of the kind 
in the “‘ Imitation of Christ.’’ Keating was 
not only a profound scholar and familiar 
with the literature of Greece and Rome, 
but he was, so to speak, saturated with the 
unique and wonderful literature of ancient 
Ireland. He does not confine himself to 
quotations from the Fathers, or even from 
the pagan writers of Greek and Latin; he 
gives ranns, or verses, from the writings of 
long-forgotten Gaelic bards, and makes 
them serve as illustrations for the avoidance 
of some particular sin, or the practice of 
some special virtue. Roman Catholics have 
been accused, and perhaps justly, of paying 
too little regard to the Bible; but Keating 
can certainly be exempted from the accusa- 
tion; for no religious work of its s‘'ze was 
ever written that abounds more with quo- 
tations from the Scriptures than does The 
Three Shafts of Death. Not only is the 
classical knowledge of the author of this 
book remarkable, but his knowledge of the 
Scriptures is more remarkable still, for the 
Bible had not been translated into Gaelic 
when he wrote the book uader notice. 
This is, in a great measure, proved by his 
quotations from it; for while they agree in 
substance with the same passages in 
Bedel’s Irish Bible, they seldom or never 





* THe THREE SHAFTS OF DEATH, Tri Bior-Ghaoithe 
an Bhais, edited by ROBERT ATKINSON, Professor of 
Sanscrit, Trinity College, Dublin; published by the 
Royal [rish Academy. 1890. 





agreein words. This goes far to show that 
Keating could hardly have seen the Irish 
version of the Old Testament by Bede]; 
besides, it was not printed until abcut the 
year 1650; and so far as can be found out, 
Keating wrote The Three Shafts of Death 
about the year 1630 or ’35. 

Apart from the profound theological 
knowledge displayed in this book, its origi- 
nality of style, picturesqueness and imag- 
inativeness, the most wonderful thing 
connected with itis, perhaps, the fact that 
the Church of some of whose tenets it is 
one of the most masterly defenses ever 
written, should have permitted it to lie in 
manuscript for nearly three hundred years, 
until at last it had to be published by a 
Protestantinstitution, edited by a Protest- 
ant Eaglishman, and the expense of pub- 
lishing it paid by the English Government! 
Every Roman Catholic dignitary in Ireland 
has cause to blush crimson with shame as 
soon as his eyes rest on this volume, for it 
tells its plain tale ef Vatican aversion to 
everythingin the shape of Lrish national- 
ism. Itis an illustration of the fact that 
every Irish nationalist should know, name- 
ly, that the Roman Catholic Church will 
always oppose anything that may tend to 
hinder the social intercourse of the Irish with 
the English people. It may be well to state 
that these words are written by one who, 
tho not a Roman Catholic, has no strong 
feelings whatever against thet form of 
Christianity, and whose best friends belong 


to it; he was bcorn and raised among 
Roman Catholics; his family was 
for two hundred years the only 


non-Catholics in the parish in which he was 
born; yet not a hair of their heads was ever 
injured by their Roman Catholic neighbors 
during allthe murderous turmoils of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
is, therefore, no ‘‘ Protestant bigotry ”’ that 
makes him say that the Vatican isan enemy 
of Irish nationalism in every shape; and 
consequently of anything that would tend 
to remind Irishmen of their country’s for- 
mer freedom or civilization. Looking at 
the matter from a Church standpoint, the 
Vatican is quite right in wishing for the 
complete social and political amalgamation 
of the Irish and English. It knows, and has 
known from long ago, what Froude so can- 
didly admits in his history of Ireland, name- 
ly, the wonderful amalgamating-to-itself- 
power possessed by the Irish Celtic element. 
It makes Irishmen of Englishmen in Ire- 
land, avd makes Catholics of Englishmen 
in England. The very large increase of 
Catholicism in England during the last 
seventy years can be,in a great measure, 
attributed to the enormous Irish immigra- 
tion to England that took place during the 
years of Irish distress, and which bas not 
yet ceased. If the Irish, like otker nation- 
alities, had preserved their national lan- 
guage, it would have put an almost effectu- 
al barrier between them and the English; 
their power as missionaries would be almost 
nil. The Vatican has known all this, and 
has concluded that it was betterto kill a 
language in order tosave souls. In a word, 
it has sacrificed Irish nationality to the 
benefit of the Church. 

The way the spiritual wants of the Irish- 
speaking population of Ireland have been 
neglected by the Roman Catholic Church 
is one of the most shocking things in the 
history of modern Christianity. As an in- 
stance of this neglect, the writer will give 
the following episode: He met an old peas- 
ant woman returning from mass near Bal- 
lina, County Mayo, in the year 1875. On 
accosting her, he found out that she could 
not speak English. Having entered into 
conversation with her in Irish, he learned 
that she had been at mass in Ballina. He 
asked her if she had heard an Irish sermon, 
The poor woman threw up her arms, and 
with tears rolling down her cheeks said in 
her own languge: ‘‘ Darling of my heart! is 
it not a poor and a miserable story to relate 
that I bave been going to that church for 
five and twenty years, and I never heard a 
word init that I could understand!’ She 
said there were many scores of people who 
were regular attendants at that chapel, and 
who, like herself, understood no English. 
It must, however, be admitted that some 
Roman Catholic churckmen have been the 
most zealous propagators of the Irish lan- 
guage; but the great mass of their col- 
leagues used to laugh at them and set them 
down as cranks or simpletons. It also has 
to be admitted that the Roman Catholic 
Church seems to have seen the error it made 
in the matter of neglect, or rather disdain 
of the Irish language, and seems to be now 
willing to foster it in every way in its 
power. But it will take generations to 
undo what has been done. It would be im- 
possible for the very most callous to regard 
with indifference the death of a language 
so old and so unfortunate as Gaelic, and 
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possessing as it does a literature so unique, 
so ancient and so interesting. 

The only chaptersin this remarkable book 
that cannot be read with profit and interest 
by the general public are the chapters on 
the many pains of Hell. These chapters are 
only fit for frightening children, unless it 
be that a pbilologist would take some inter- 
est in them on account of the extraordinary 
‘“‘word richness,’’ as the Germans say, 
which they show the Irish language to con- 
tain. Keating seems to have done his best 
in his description of Hell to bring every 
ponderous adjective in Gaelic into use in 
order to show forth its pains. 

In spite of that exaggeration to which 
Irish writers were so prone, some passages 
in this book have great force. Speaking of 
the Babylonian captivity, he compares the 
Catholic Irish of his time to the Jews, and 
says: 

“ Alas! no greater cause of sorrow had the 
Jews than have now the poor people of Ireland 
through the persecution and violence that are 
inflicted on them, compelling them to forsake 
the precious sacrifice of the mass for the un- 
clean communion of Luther and Calvin; so 
thet better by far would it be for them to be 
dead than to be alive and see their Jerusalem, 
to wit, their Church, overthrown, and the peo- 
ple bound in the Babylonian bondage of her- 
esy.” 


In justice it has to be admitted that this 
is about the only passage in the buok calcu- 
lated to give offense to Protestants. A 
fairer example of its contents are the fol- 
lowing closely translated passages from the 
fourteenth chapter: 


“It is read in Acts xii, 4, that Herod set two 
to watch over Peter when he was in prison; so 
does the adversary with manu; when man isin 
the prison of sin hesends two enemies, namely, 
the flesh and the world, to watch him and keep 
him for himself; and still further, there are 
four other keepers along with them, watching 
him and keeping him in the prison-house of 
sin. 

“ The first of these keepers is the confidence 
a man has in his bodily powers and in his 
worldly means. It is in illustration of this 
that we read I Samuel, iii, 9, how Samuel, when 
a boy, and when God called him 1n the presence 
of Elias (Elias mea.:s ‘mighty’ or ‘ strong’), how 
Elias said to him, Goand sleep.* This is what 
is understood by this illustration, namely, that 
when God calls on a man when he is young, 
what hedoes when he should hearken to God 
and answer him, is to go and serve Elias; that 
is, to trust to his bodily powers and worldly 
means; what they say to him is to sleepinthem 
without answering the call of God or seeking 
to amend his faults. 

“ The second of these keepers is the hope that 
a man has of improving in the latter part of his 
career. It is of this Solomon speaks: * Many 
haye been lost by evil presumption *:; that is to 
say, that many are damned by the hope they 
have of finding time for repentance at the hour 
of death, and consequently they neglect to re- 
pent at ali. 

* The third keeper is the love man has for sin. 
Sin hassuch a holdon man, puts him so much 
in its power that he cannot separate from it 
It is to illustrate this that we read in Luke xiv, 
20, of him who married a wife, and who gave 
the impertinent answer to his lord's messenger 
that he could not come at his invitation; this 
was because he was bound in the meshes of sin. 
It is an illustration of this what we read in 
Judges xvi, 2, when Samson went to court De- 
lilah, the Philistines set watchers on the gates 
of the city to keep him inside it; so whena 
person goes to dally with desire, the enemies of 
whom we spoke, the flesh and the world, puts 
evil thoughts and vice on the watch to guard 
the gate of his senses, so that he cannot go forth 
to perform good works. - So it comes 
from the deceiving sweetness of sin, that when 
its taste reaches the palate of the conscience, it 
becomes easier for one to forsake fame and 
worldly wealth than to separate from it. 

“The fourth keeper is fear of the severe pen- 

ance the confessor may put on the sinner. As 
a tame horse becomes wild when unaccustomed 
to the yoke, and being in the wilderness with 
the herd, so when he is brought to harness fear 
and trembling seize him, and he thinks he will 
have no escape from service; so is it with a 
man. He turns from being gentle under the 
yoke of piety and harness of virtue to the stiff- 
necked, self-willed herd in the wilderness of 
sin, when the Church and the wise ones and 
the seed-sowers of the Gospel are desirous of 
putting him under the easy yoke of penitence; 
but quaking and horror seize him, fearing the 
weight of the penance-judgment. From this it 
often bappens that he remains untamed, and 
no profit or praiseworthy acts proceed from 
him. [tis of one in such a state that Isaiah 
speaks (lvii, 19): “The wicked are like the 
troubled sea.” 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Atkinson will 
put the translation of this exceedingly in- 
teresting book before the English-reading 
public as soon as possible. 


ap 
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Physical Religion. The Gifford Lectures 
delivred before the University of Glas- 
gow in 1890, by F. Max Miiller, R. M. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. New York. $3 00.) 








* This phrase is transiated “Lie down” in the Eng- 
lish version, 





This is an elaborate series of lectures on 
natural religion based mainly on the study 
of the subject as'it lies in the “Vedas.” The 
Lectures are fourteen in number with some 
thirty pages additionai of appendices. The 
author maintains that the study of the 
‘Vedas’ throws new light on the who:e sub- 
ject of Religion as a natural and necessary 
conception in the human mind. The chief 
point held steadily in view by the lecturer 
is to show 


“that the concept of God arises by necessity 
in the human mind, and is not, as so many 
theologians will have it, the result of one special 
disclosure granted to Jewsand Gentiles only. 
It seems to me impossible to resist this convic- 
ton, when a comparative study of the great 
religions of the world shows us that the highest 
attributes which we claim for the Deity are 
likewise attributed toit by the Sacred Books 
of other religions.” 


Max Miiller does not take a position of hos- 
tility or even indifference to Christianity 
which he accepts if not, perhaps, in abso- 
lute sense, yet in the relation of being supe- 
rior to all other religions. His view of 
authority, and of supernatural authority, 
appears more or less confused, and seems 
to amount to a reduction ef the super- 
natural to the level of the natural. He 
says: 

* You may have wondered why in these lec- 
tures on Physical Religion I shouid have so 
often appealed to the‘ Veda.’.. . It was be- 
cause nowhere else can we watch the natural 
evolution of the concept of God, asthe Prime 
Agent of the world, better than in these ancient 
hymns. ... Let me finish by one more quota- 
tion from the same ‘ Veda,’ showing Low those 
early observers of Nature in India were not 
satisfied with a belief in many Devas, in many 
bright and beneficent agents, but were led on 
irresistibly to a belief in one Prime Agent, in 
one God. It is a precious line, and I shall 
quote it first in the original Sanskrit, as it may 
have been recited, three thousand years ago, 
in the silent groves watered by the waves of 
thesacred river Sarasvati: 

“* Yah devéshu Adbi devah ékah Gsit.’ 

‘“** He who above the gods, was the one God.’ 
Unless the whole chronology of Sanskrit lit- 
erature is wrong, that line was composed in 
the north of India at least 1000B.c. It was not 
the result of what historians mean by a special 
or supernatural revelation. It was the natu- 
ral outcome of man’s thoughts such as they 
had been fashioned in response to the impres- 
sions of Nature.” 


The Life of Ferdinand Magellan and the 
First Circumnavigator of the Globe, 1480- 
1521. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.A., M.D., 
late lecturer in geography at the University 
of Cambridge. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $1.25) Itisastrange neglect of the 
great navigator, whose bold achievement 
has given its name to the safest passage 
around the stormy Cape Horn, which has 
thus far deprived him of the honor of an 
adequate English biography. This long 
delayed honor is at last paid to his name 
and achievement by Mr. Guillemard, in the 
latest volume of J. S2ott Keltie’s ‘‘ The 
World’s Great Explorers and Explorations.” 
The previous number in the same series was 
an excellent and most useful volume by the 
intrepid and intelligent African explorer, 
Joseph Thompson, on ‘“ Mungo Park and 
the Niger.’”’ The forthcoming volumes are 
“John Franklin and the Northwest Pas- 
sage,”’ by Capt. Albert Markham, R. N., 
and ‘“ Livingstone and Central Africa,’”’ by 
H.H. Johnston, H. B. M. Consul at Mozam- 
bique.——In *“‘The Adventurers’ Series’’ 
the latest number is The Log of a Jack Tar; 
or, The Life of James Choyce, Master Mar 
iner, now first published with O’ Brien’s 
Captivity in France. Edited by Com- 
mander V. Lovett Cameron, R. N., with in- 
troduction and notes. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $150.) The narratives which 
comp’se this volume give a faithful ac- 
count of what seamen might expect to en- 
counter in the end of the last century and 
the beginning of this. The book is written 
in a delightfully simple style and witha 
captivating honesty. The account of the 
Gallapagos, for example, is a marvelous 
example of close and accurate observation; 
while in another relation we get an excel- 
lent account of Chili and Peru before they 
threw off the Spanish yoke. Both O’Brien 
and Choyce were taken prisoners, and 
marched through France in chaivs. They 
both testify on the basis of what they saw 
to what we now know on other grounds, to 
the hard pressure of Napoleon’s conscrip- 
tion on the French, and their discontent and 
extreme reluctance to join his armies. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XXVI. Henry II. Hindley. (Mac- 
millan & Co. New York, $3.75.) This vol- 
ume of the great Cyclopedia of British 
Biography makes its start with Henry II, 
and with its brief and vigorous notices of 








the British sovereigns of that name, gives 
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a fairly continuous sketch of the constitu- 
tional history of England down to the 
Reformation. The royal Hevrys and the 
other Englishmen who distinguished the 
nawe, fill a considerable part of the volume. 
Next in extent and perhaps in interest 
come the very distinguished and numerous 
family who bear the name of Herbert with 
the heavenly minded poet George, among 
them, and in the same generation, Edward, 
the first ord Herbert of Cherbury, the 
father of English deism. From George 
Herbert, the sweet’ singer of his own 
“Temple” glorified in Isaak Walton’s Life 
of him, we turn to the notice of his longer 
lived but hardly less known and admired 
contemporary, Robert Herrick, which we 
could wish longer, tho it is admirable in its 
brevity. Tbe two astronomers, William 
and John Herschel, appear in their place, 
and among the large and distinguished 
family bearing the name of Hill. we find 
Sir Rowland Hill, his sixth son the great 
preacher of Surrey Chapel and the third of 
the name, the distinguished general, son of 
Sir John. 


The Compounding of English Words. 
When and Why Joining or Separation is 
Preferable, with Concise Rules and Alpha- 
betical Lists. By F. Horace Teall. (John 
Ireland, New York. $1.28.) Euglish usage 
as to compounding words is very confused; 
for example, to show the main lines or 
kinds of confusion, we print bull’s-eye but 
lady’s slipper and cockscomb, There is no 
question that the three different usages are 
right, but great confusion and difference 
prevails as the conditions that require 
th2 word to be compounded with a hyphen, 
without one, or thirdly into one solid form 
as wolfsbune. Mr. Teall after several years 
of close study has published the scholarly 
little volume before us which, tho it does 
not bring the matter down to the simplicity 
of two or three rules and remove all doubt 
and variation in practice, will tend to 
reduce these differences among writers 
and introduce more intelligible conceptions 
of the subject. Granting his assumption 
that all variation in such a matter is con- 
fusing and undesirable, as to which we are 
not altogether clear, he has probably laid 
down the lines for a uniform practice and 
done this more thoroughly than any one 
else. 


Further Records: A Series of Letters. 
By Frances Anne Kemble. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $200.) This is a very 
welcome supplement to the records we al- 
ready had in Mrs. Kemble’s other volumes. 
Asa letter writer, Mrs. Kemble belongs to 
the far past: nobody can fiad time or have 
patience to “pen episties’”’ nowadays; 
moreover, we venture to say that nobody 
cares as much to receive long letters as 
people formerly did. But there is a distinct 
charm in these gossipy relics, and the book 
is one to be perused at odd moments as a 
sort of literary salad. The letters are scat- 
tered over the period between 1848 and 1883, 
and they touch upon a great variety of 
subjects of more or less interest to the gen- 
eral reader; but after all the book is not 
one which will appeal to the popular taste; 
it belongs to a class of works dear to a cho- 
sen few, who like to read biography and 
history by side-lights. By the way, why is 
the Anne of Mrs. Kemble’s name spelled 
with the final ¢ on the title-page and with- 
out it on the cover of the book? Astriking 
portrait of Mrs. Charles Kemble, engraved 
by Stodart, serves as frontispiece to this 
delightful volume. 


Of Emma Dunning Banks’s collection of 
Original Recitations, it must be said that 
the poems which compose it are not by the 
collector; but mostly well-known favorites, 
while the ‘“ Lesson-talks’”’ following them 
are plain, easily understood, and as good as 
such things usually are. A bright young 
person who cannot get oral lessons in elocu- 
tion may do well to study this very well 
prepared little work. (New York: Edgar 
S. Werner. $1.25.) A. Lovell & Co. 
have placed upon our desk Walter Scott’s 
issue of Comedics, by Alfred de Musset, 
translated and edited with notes by S. L. 
Gwynn (40 cents). The four comedies pre- 
sented in this volume are ‘ Barberine,”’ 
* Fantasio,” ‘‘No Trifling with Love,” and 
*A Door Must be either Open or Shut.” 
The editor prefixes a short biograpbical and 
critical introduction to his translation. 
Those who cannot read French will find it 
worth while to peruse this English render- 
ing, which is faithful and in the main sug- 
gestive of De Musset’s style. 





Political and Social Letters of a Lady of 
the Eighteenth Century, 1721—1771. Edited 
by Emily F. D. Osborn. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. $2.50.) This handsomely 
published collection of letters has more 








private than public interest, except, per- 
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haps, as they furnish an example and illus- 
tration of the activity and influence of a 
lady of family and social position in public 
affairs in the last century. The Lady Os- 
born was the daughter of the Viscount 
Torrington and sister of the unhappy Ad- 
miral Byng. The most interesting parts of 
the correspondence relate to this melan- 
choly affair, and to the Stuart rising for 
the Pretender in 1745. The letters are not 
at all remarkable in literary style. 


The Reader’s Guide in Economic, Social 
and Political Science. Edited by R. R. 
Bowker and George Iles (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. $1.00.) This 
is a welcome aid for the study of economic, 
social and political science, which cannot 
be described better than by copying the 
subtitle, ** A classified bibliography, Ameri- 
can, English, French and German, with 
descriptive notes, author, title and subject 
index, courses of reading, college courses, 
etc.”’ It will be seen that the student is 
not turned loose in a catalog of uniis- 
tioguishable books, but that the editors 
have done what they could to give him 
hints as to the best books and their peculiar 
merits. 


The Two Paths; being Lectures in Art 
and its Application to Decoration and 
Manufacture. By John Ruskin, LL.D 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
The lectures which compose this volume 
were delivered before different audiences at 
various times during the years 1857, ’58 and 
59. They are published with an introduc- 
tion by Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and in the so-called ‘* Brantwood 
Edition,’ published by the Messrs. Charles 
K. Merrill & Co., of this city, who by the 
announcement of the English publisher, 
Mr. George Allen, of London, will hereafter 
issue the only authorized editions of Rus- 
kin’s Works. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 
This treatise by the Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone is too well known to require further 
notice. An edition in good, serviceable 
form, is published by John B. Alden (New 
York), for 35 cents, The Interwoven 
Gospels and Gospel Harmony is a new 
attempt by the Rev. William Pittenger to 
combine the four evangelical histories of 
Jesus Christ into a complete and continu- 
ous narrative in the words of the Gospels, 
and with a complete harmony interleaved. 
The text used is that of the Revised Version 
of 1881, with the readings preferred by the 
American Revisers. 





Proceedings of the National Temperance 
Congress held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day June, 11th and 12th, 1890. (Fuok & 
Wagnalls, New York. $1.50.) This volume 
is made up from stenographic reports of 
speeches and from authors’ manuscripts. It 
makes a fall and fat volume, closely printed 
and with all the point and much of the 
enthusiasm of the meeting init. An index 
is, of course, not to be thought of for sucha 
report, but the exceptionally full and sys- 
tematic table of contents answers the pur- 
pose very well. 


New York and its Environs. 
Kobbé. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.00.) In size, workmanship, maps and 
illustrations, this isa convenient guide to 
the city of New York. The historic part 
could not be done better; just enough, not 
too much, broughtin at the right points. 
The directions to strangers are fairly good, 
but under this head the book might be ren- 
dered more useful by more complete and 
systematic information as to means of get- 
ting about from place to place, times of ad- 
mission, method of gaining admission, etc. 


By Gustav 


Rubber Hand Stamps andthe Manipu- 
lation of Rubber. T. O’Connor Sloane, 
A.M,E.M., Ph.D. (Norman W. Hinley & 
Co., New York. $1.00.) A practical treatise 
on the manufacture of India-rubber hand 
stamps, small articles of India-rubber, the 
hectograph, special inks, cements and 
allied subjects. The handbook dispels a 
good deal of the mystery which has hung 
over the subject. Mr. Charles Goodyear, 
the inventor of vulcanized rubber was,how- 
ever,a citizenof New Haven, Conn., and 
not of Massachusetts. 


Attention. A Historical Summary of the 
Discussions Concerning the Subject. (The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. $1.00.) 
This volume {s a dissertation presented to 
the Johns Honkins University by the Rev. 
Lemon L. Uhl, Ph.D., as the theme for his 
Doctor’s degree. It is a remarkably clear 
andi thorough sketch of the opinions which 
have been held as to the nature and func- 
tion of attention from Piato down to Ribot, 
the latest French writer on the subject, 
and expounder of the doctrine of inhibi- 





tion. 
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Knowledge. A Weekly Magazine Supple- 
menting all Cyclopedias. (John B, Alden, 
New York.) So far as we can judge from 
the first volume of this publication itis a 
brief, popular record of facts and events 
published in encyclopedia form and in- 
tended to go through the whole alphabet 
twice every year. The number before us 
contains the issue from June to December, 
1890, and will serve a good purpose in trac. 
ing events, deaths, etc., which occurred in 
that period, together with facts, topics, etc., 
too recent for the larger cyclopedias. 


> 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Pror. L.. J. Evans and Prof. H. P. 


Smith, of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, have 
published a pamphlet on Biblical Scholar- 
ship and Inspiration. 


..“*The American Commonwealth,” 
that masterpiece of Professor Bryce’s, will 
be brought out at once, in a new and 
cheaper edition, by the Macmillans. Price, 
$2.50. 

....-Mr. Robert Buchanan’s prose book, 
“The Coming Terror,” is to be published 
soon. It consists of controversial matter 
on subjects of the day, ‘literary, political 
and moral. 


....Mr. George Meredith’s novel, ‘One 
of our Conquerors,’’ which has been run- 
ning as a serial in T'he Fortnightly Review, 
will be published in book form by Chap- 
mav & Hall. 


..-The first prize offered by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association for the best essay 
on the subject of Women Wage-Earners 
has been awarded to Miss Clare de Graff- 
enreid, of Washington, and the second to 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, of New York. 


..“*Venice,’”’ the first portfolio of Stolle’s 
“Gallery Guide,” a publication illustrated 
by fine photogravures is to be obtained at 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons and A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph’s. Nearly fifty photographs are in- 
cluded in it. The next portfolio in the 
series, ‘‘F lorence,”’ is in preparation. 


..“*The Fishes of North America, that 
are Taken on Hook and Line,’ is an im 
portant piscatorial work, to be issaed ia 
parts by the Harris Publishing Co. of 10 
Warren Street, New York City. The de- 
scription and ichthyologic text which has 
engrossed mauy years of labor is prepared 
by Mr. Harris (editor of the American 
Angler), and the color illustrations will be 
in the most superior grade of delineative 
lithography. The publication has just 
begun. 


..The first of the two Authors’ Read- 
ings for the benefit of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was given at the 
hali, 7 East Fifteenth Street, on April 8ch. 
Mr. Richard W. Gilder presided, the other 
readers being Messrs. H. C. Bunner, John 
Habberton, Frank Dempster Sherman, F. 
Hopkinson Smith and R. H. Stoddard. Ino 
introducing the various readers, Mr. Gilder 
spoke only ia verse. Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie will preside at the next reading, on 
April 22d, and the other readers will be Mr. 
John Kendrick Banys, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, 
Mr. Will Carleton, Mr. 8S. L. Clemens 
(** Mark T'wain’’), and Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. 


."The Kelmscott Press,” which Mr. 
William Morris has established for the 
publication of his own bvoks and other 
works which require a particularly careful 
and artistic print and binding, takes its 
name from the old manor house in which so 
much of the poet’s literary work has been 
done. ‘‘The Glittering Plaiv,’’ which ap- 
peared first in The English Illustrated 
Magazine, will be published from this 
press; and a volume of miscellaneous poems 
by Mr. Morris may also be expected 
shortly. It will be the first book of short 
poems he has published since the appear- 
ance of that rare treasure, ** The Defence 
of Guenevere,’’ thirty three years ago. 


--e.In The Contemporary Review for 
April Mr. Edmund Gosse writes on ‘* The 
Influeace of Democracy on Literature’’; it 
is a harmless, chatty article, without any 
particular vigor of creed until the writer 
comes to speak of oar own times. He says, 
“ One great novelist our race has, however, 
produced, who seems not only to write 
under the influence of democracy, but to be 
absolutely inspired by the democratic 
spirit.’”?’ This wonderful person is Mr. W. 
D. Howells. Mr. P. G. Hamerton contrib- 
utes an essay on “A Basis of Positive 
Morality”; Camille Flammarion, the 
French astronomer, writes a “ looking- 


backwards” article on “‘The Last Days of 





the Earth”; “ Anglo-American Copyright” 
is from the pen of Sir Frederick Pollock; 
and, most importart of all, a Continental 
Statesman writes on ‘The Pope and the 
Republic.’’ Mr. Erastus Wiman, the 
great American tradesman, contributes a 
creditably written paper on his hobby, 
free trade between Canada and the United 
States. 


..Under the supervision of Dr. Fried- 
rich Lippmann, of Berlin, an extraordi- 
narily complete series of reproductions of 
masterpieces of engravings on copper and 
wood, has been issued from the Imperial 
Press of Berlin; which series J. W. Bou- 
ton, of this city, is now prepared to issue to 
subscribers inthe United States, with Eng- 
lish text. The edition will be limited. 
The reproductions are carried to the same 
or greater perfection than the well-known 
Durand ones, and the German Government 
requires each plate to be stamped “‘fac-sim 
ile,” as the Frenci law ordered Durand, in 
order that the series shall not impose on 
the public as originals. The series will in- 
clude several portfolios (two being now 
ready) of some fifty plates each, beginning 
with the scarce Italian engravings contem- 
porary with Diirer, and with Diirer or his 
anticipators and contemporaries in Ger- 
many; and so advancing in acareful chro- 
nological selection of acknowledged master- 
pieces in all schools. The title of the 
series (which is especially valuable to pub- 
lic or private art-libraries) is ‘‘Lippmann’s 
Engravings and Woodcuts by Old Masters.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Life and Wettinge of Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor of England, and Martvr under 
Henry VIII. By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett. 
744x544, pp. xxiv, 458. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society 

Love’s Cruel Enigma. (Cruelle Enigme.) By 
Pavl Bourget. Translated from the 7 
teenth French Edition by Julian Cra ieex 

. pp. 189. New York and St. fouis: The 
SET WD hredecccackcanhwe cubeue covesucesserse 

Helps for Home Myestn, By Irene H. Oving 

tou. 6 Shicago, lil.: Charles } 





$2 00 


On 
The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. 
Or ginal Manuscript. 
844x044, pp. vi, 621. New York: Harper & 
SEE KcGedetseben Uedeneesscidonedhesenbaaetens 4 
Recollections of President Lincoln and His 
pdetamtresice. By L. Chittenden. 
x644. pp. villi, 470. The same.................. 
icemeia By Joseph Ignatius ae 
Translated by Mrs. M. Carey. oan 
266. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


From the 
Popular Edition. 





Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited 

of a Committee of the Ciassical Instructors 

papers University. Volume II. 9x6, pp. 

SE Wns 05008 condcpeciscescatee 

ei Book-Keeping. A en ee of Modern 

Methods ip Reco ae Business Transac- 

tions. Common Schoo Edition—single En- 

yw. » By y George E. Gay. 1046x734, pp. viii, 98. 

e 8a 

The ph cm Her Health, Education and 

Wedlock. Homel Sy zestionsfor Mothers 

and Daughters. iliam M. Capp, M. D. 
_ pp. vi, 144. Phi: ‘adelphia, Penn.: F.A 
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Heredity, Health and Personal Beauty. By 
John V. Shoemaker, A.M., M.D. ‘946x634, 
Bs By A. Fe innate cen ickccne sedsnccwess 

The Works of William Spehespeate Edited 
by William Aldis Wright Nine Vol- 
umes. Volume II. 644, ve. ay, 543. New 
York: Macmillan & CO........cccccccccccccsees 

A Cyctation, =e. By Beste Pet be. 

Translate y Mar pringer + Pp. 

x, 368. New York: Sassell BM cccheese vous 
The Wedding hing. A Tale of To-Day. By 
Robert Buchanan. 74x5, pp. iv, 300. The 
GUNS 6 ccbh eanddccdecteavsghestotedsec:. 260 c00sees 

At Love’s Extremes. By Maurice Thompson. 
744x5, pp. vi, 266. The same............ seecee- 

Edward, the Black Prince. An Epic Drama. 
By Doi ouglas Sladen. 644x544, pp. 225. The 
same. . 

Angoaien | Loqes. 
544. pp- The sa 

A Poetry of Exiles. By Douglas Sladen. 
544. pp. 99. The sam 

The Spanish Armada. A Ballad of 1588. By 
Douglas Sladen. 64x54, pp. 22. Thesame. U 25 

The“ Unknown” Library. A Mystery of the 
Cam na, and A Shadow ona Wave. By 
Von Degen. 744x4, pp. 43. The same........ 

His eter. The Mayor, and Other Tales. By 

n Talbot Smith. 754x544. pp. 258. New 
v ice The Vatican Library Co................ 

Biblical Thoology of the New Testament. By 
Revere Franklin Weidner. Volume |. Part 
1. The Teaching of Jesus; Part 11. The Pe- 
trine Teaching. 8x5‘. 2 xx, 238, New York: 
The Fleming H. Revell 

Letter and Spirit. By A. M. eee 
pp. 118. Boston: J.G. Cupples Co 

Are They Not Safe with Him’ By Henry 
Drummond. 5x4. New York: Anson D.F. 
BOI EP GIIN « chediscccccscdeisacts sessuncsho 

A Characteristic of Modern Life. Five Essays. 
By the Author of “ The Recollections of a 
Country Parson.’ 7x5, pp. 74 same 

The Planting of the Kingdom. A Synopsis of 
the Missionary Enterprise. By Philo F. 
Leavens, D.D. 744x5, pp. 48, The same.... 

Spiritual Development of St. Paul.'By the Rev. 
George Matheson. 734x544, pp. vi, 324. The 
Stee Mledsiavaseccsiconscénuinte: ccmqeces 

How to Get Muscular. Five Addresse3 on 
Higher Athletics. By Charles Wadsworth, 
Jr. 7x45, pp. 108. The same.................+ 

Dr. John Brown and His Sister Isabella. Out- 
lines. By E. T. McLaren. Fourth Edition 
with Portraits. 83¢x7, pp. iv, 59. ‘The same. 

The Psalms. A New Translation. With Intro- 
ductory Essay and Notes. By John DeWitt. 
9xhl4, pp, xxxvi, 325. The same............... 

The Golden Goat. By Paul Aréne. Translated 
from the French by oer J. Safford. Iillus- 
gases. 8x54¢, pp. ew York: Harper & 

An Ante-Mortem Statement. By E. W. Howe. 
7x4%. pp. 188. Atchison, Kansas: The Globe 
ET E2854. am, sihatienmanaetinassenneese 

Ida Rand~iphof Virginia. An Historical te 
in Verse. By Caleb Harlan. M.D. Third 
Edition Caretully Revised. 7x5, 
Philaaelphia, Penn.: Ferris Bros............ 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Importations. 
MESSIANIC PROPHECIES IN HISTORICAL SUCCESSION. 


By Prof. FRANZ DELITZscH, Translated by Prof. 


ical Seminary. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


S. I. Curtiss, of the?Chicago Theolog- 


Prof. Delitzsch in this book presents in as compact, attractive and suggestive form as was possible the 


ripest product of his long scientific investigations. 


In it he explains in detail how Christianity justifies it- 


self as the religion of fulfilled prophecy, bringing to bear upon this question the light of his great learning 


and the weight of his unrivaled authority in exegesis. 


COMMENTARIES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Each, 2 


ON THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 
New Edition, entirely re-written. In- 
troduction by Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Oxford. 


This isthe fourth (and last) edition of this work, 
which has been thoroughly revised and re. written 
by the author since the publication of the third edi- 
tion, many years ago. 


FRANZ DELITZSCH: A Memorial 
Tribute. By SAMUEL IvEs CURTISS, 
Professor in Chicago ‘Theological Sem- 
inary. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 

THE CHURCH IN THE MIRROR 
OF HISTORY. Studies on the Prog- 
ress of Christianity. By KARL SELL, 
D.D. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


“Emivently thoughtful and instructive lectures,” 
—Glasgow Herald, 





vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON GENE- 
SIS. 


While engaged upon this work the translator was 
favored by Prof. Delitzsch with such numerous im- 
provements and additions that the book may be re- 
garded as made from a revised version of the origi- 
nal. 


DECLARATIONS AND LETTERS 
ON 
1869-1887. By IGNAZ von DOLLIN- 
GER. Authorized Translation. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

“Indispensable to every one who would have an 


intelligent grasp of the infallibility question."’— Dr. 
ALFRED PLUMMER 


THE NEW APO LOGETIC; or, The 
Down Grade in Criticism, Theology, 
and Science. By Prof. ROBERT WATTs, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $2.25. 





MESSIANIC PROPHECY: Its Origm, Historical Growth, aud Relation to New 
Testament Fulfilment. 


By Dr. EDWARD RIEHM. New Edition, translated by Rev. 
Introluction by Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON. 


L. A. MUIRHEAD. With an 
Post 8vo, $2.50. 


“ No work of the same compass could be named that contains so much that is instructive on the nature 
of prophecy in general, and particularly on the branch of it specially treated in the book.”’—Prof. A. B. 


DAVIDSON, D.D. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-145 Broadway, New York. 








wo wo NEW Books. 





Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cloth, 12mo, 327 pages. 


“ Advanced Lessons in Eng- 
lish Grammar.” By W. H. 
Maxwell, Superintendent of 
60 cents. A clear, full, 


judicious, progressive text-book for advanced grammar and high school 


£Taues. 
teachers. 


“ Appletons’ School Physics.” 
Clotb, 12mo. 


By a corps of distinguished scientists and 
544 pages, $1.20. Just the book to arouse the student or 


general reader to enthusiasm for Natural Science Study. Accurate, comprehensive, 


authoritative entertaining. 


Complete Price-List and Descriptive Pamphlets free on application to the 


NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


American Book Company, 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


THE VATICAN DECREES, 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. GOLDWIN 
SMITH. 


Canada, 
AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION, 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, 


Author of ‘‘Three English Statesmen,”’ etc. 
With map. 8vo, $2. 


“He wriies well, forcibly, and with a full knowl- 
edge of his subject. There is a great amount of 
historical, statistical, geographica), and political in- 
formation in his volume, and unless it should be 
boycotted bythe stubborn conservative British pub 
lic men, it ought to iafluence them in their measures 
regarding their great American possessions.”’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 





JUST PUBLISHED. VOL.ITI. 8V0O. 33. 
REISSUE OF THE 


Cambridge Shakespeare. 


New and Revised Edition, with Additional 
Notes. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 
M.A., LL.D., 9 vols. 8vo. Vol. II. Now 
Ready. $3.00. 


“ This will be one of the handsomest, no less than 
the most valuable editions of the dramatist ever 
brought out. The price is very low considering 
the elegance of the mechanical execution.”—Critic. 


“ The new edition may be taken as the record of 
the entire achievement of literary scholarship 
in its study of Shakespearian text.’’—Christian 
Union. 

BY THE LATE VERY REV. R. W. 
CHURCH. 


The Oxford Movement. 


Twelve Years, 1833-45. 

By R. W. CHurcH, M.A., D.C.L., some- 
time Dean of St. Paul’s and Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford; author of * Dis- 
cipline of the Christian Character,” etc. 

8vo, $3.50. 
“For the first time we have in this volume the 
history of the Oxford movement, related by one 
who was friendly to it, and who relatesit properly 


to its historical applications in that Church. He 
has written a strong, wise, truthful and honest 


account of the great church revival.’’— Boston 

Herald. 

NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF 
DURHAM. 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE 
WEST. 


By BRooKE Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 
Lord Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fel- 
low of Trinity and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge; author of ** The Gospel of 
the Resurrection,”’ etc., etc. Globe 8vo, 
$1.75. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
12mo, $1.50. 


The Log of a Jack Tar; 


OR, THE LIFE OF JAMES CHOYCE, 
Master Mariner, with O’ Brien’s Captiv- 
ity in France. 

Edited by Commander V. Lovett CAm- 
ERON, R.N. With Introduction and 


Notes. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.50. 


“A narrative of high interest, and contains inci- 
dent and adventure enough to fit out a score of ro- 
mances.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Here are two veritable narratives of English 
prisoners who were captured by Freneh naval 
forces nearly 100 years ago. Both are of extreme 
interest, from the novelty of the strange adventures 
and fromthe simple style of the unlettered narra- 
tors.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The Adventure Series. 
* ADMIRABLE, FULL OF VIGOR AND 
VARIETY, SPIRIT, ENTRAIN, 
GRAPHIC AND PICTURESQUE.” 


Large 12mo. Fully illustrated. $1.50 each 
volume. 


Trelawny’s Adven-; jgonn Shipp’s Mili- 
tures of a Younger itary Career. 
Son. 

Robert Drury’s Cap- 
tivityin Madagascar. 
The Buccaneers and Marooners of America, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Pellow’s Adven 
tures in Morocco. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 
A Christian Woman. 





By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN. 
introduction, with sketch of author, by RoLLo 


Translated by MARY SPRINGER; 


OGDEN, and portrait of author as frontispiece. 


cloth, with design in gold and silver, $1.00. 


This is the initial volume in a new series of fiction called CASSELL’S BLUE LIBRARY, for which a special 
editor bas been engagec. Nene but pooks of high literary merit and of permanent value will be admitted 


to this series. 
“THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON.” 
The **Unknown” Library. 


The New York World says: “ The ideal perfect form 
in which a novelette should fall from the press.” 


A NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
A Mystery of the Campagna. 
By VON DEGEN. 
200 pages, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
PREVIOUS VOLUME ISSUED. 
The Story of Eleanor Lam- 


bert. 
By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 


Mademoiselle Ixe. 


By LANOE FALCONER. 
Each in one vol.,extra cloth. Price,50 cents. 


“* Mademoiselle Ixe’ -sanene es to be read for its own 
sake, but the rumor that it is written by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s daughter-in-law will wo doubt stimulate 
curiosity concerning the little volume, which appears 
in the new pseudonymous series. Tt is a curious, 

















strikingly-original conception.’’—New York Tribune, 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 
Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters. ‘ 


1 vol., 12mo, beautifully bound in blue 


Hints to Power Users. 


By ROBERT GRIMSHAW, M.E., etc. 


Plain, es eee, free from high 
science, and intended for the man who pays 
oa 1vol., 16mo, extracloth. Price, 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 


CASSELL'S SUNSHINE SERIES. 
The Wedding Ring. 


A Tale of To-dav. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


At Love’s Extremes. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Author of ‘Banker of Bankersville,”’ etc. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Dead Man’s Rock. 
By Q. Paper, 50 cents. 
Who is Guilty? 
By PHILIP WooLF, M.D. Paper, 50 cents. 

















The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes (First Lord Hough 
Introduction by RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


ton), by IT’. WEMyss REID 
with portraits. Price, 35 00 


“ We can only strongly recommend the reader to get the 
thank Mr. Wemyss Reid tor baving furnished him with the o— Sl pee Sone me oo. town 


it will take him to read through the book.”—The e New York Rerald. 


A BOOK FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 
Paris of To-day. 


From the original of RICHARD KaAurF- 
MANN. Profusely illustrated, unique bind- 
ing, $3.00. 


Ip this book we have the best picture that has yet 
been printed of the Paris of to-day, its boulevards. its 
theatres, its cafés, its drives, its actors and actresses, 
its famous men and its famous women. We have 
Paris at play, together with the manners and customs 
of this most pepular city inthe world. The illustra- 
tions. which are numerous, are by the best-known 
artists of Parts, and they have all the chic tor which 
French draughtsmen are conspicuous. 


FOR SALE ‘BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





In two vols. 


eans of passing as many agreeable evenings as 


“INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM. 
Cassell’s Pocket Guide to 
Europe. 


, Edition for 1891. 

Plapned by EK. C. STEDMAN, of New York; 
compiled a EpDWAKD KING, of Paris: re- 
vised by M. F. SWEETSER, of Boston. 1 vol., 
leatber. Price, $1 50. 

* 1t is accurate. its maps are clear and legible, and 
its information fulland exact.”—Boston Transcript, 

Its handy form, large type. frequent maps (not 
folding), and flexible binding are among its meritori- 
ous nts.”’— Nation 


XN. 
he he best of the kind published. ”— Bulletin, Phila. 








FOUR NOTABLE NOVELS, 
Down the O-hi-o. 


By CHARLES H. ROBERTs. 12mo, $1.25. 

“It isa work full of clever character sketches. . 

The main interest of the story centers about 
Karen Allingham, who is no creature of the imagina- 
tion, but has been taken bodily from life and piaced 
in this curious, but on the whole, becoming setting. 

he horse-race is as dramatic and as vividly 
told as the chariot-race in * Ben-Hur.’”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

** All the sketches of Quaker character are remark- 

able for the boldness and freedom of the drawing, 
and for the breadth and force of the sbading. 
The style of the author is flowing and graceful, 
warmed and lightened by an undertone of sunny 
hamor pever obtrusive and flaunting, but very win- 
ning in its occasional gleams. It is a charming book 
from first to last.’"—Lowisvule Post. 


The Beverleys. 


A Story of Calcutta. 
author of ** Alexia.” 
$1.25. 

“An absorbing story, it is pnaty 

clously written.”’—Literary World 


“Itis a bright. gaterteining nevet about Baglin 
society life in India. There is real power in the 
trayai of character, and the‘ wild [rish girl,’ who is 
the heroine, is delightful in spite of her freaks. 

. The author has done a difficult work well.”— 
The ¢ ‘ongregationalist, Boston. 


The Bridge of the Gods. 


- F. H. 


By MARY ABBOTT, 
12mo, 264 pages, 


and viva- 


A Romance of Indian Oregon. 
BALCH. 12mo, 280 pages, $1.25. 
“It is a truthful and realistic picture of the power- 
ful Indian tribes that inhabited the Oregon country 
twocenturiesago. . . . It isa book that will be of 
value as an historical authority, ana as a story of in- 
terest and charm there are few novels that can rival 
it ’’— Boston Traveler. 


Martha Corey. 


A Tale of the Salem Witchcraft. By 
ConsTANCE G. Du Bots. 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is an absorbing tale.””—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“ The author is an able writer, and makes very real 
the dark page in Massachusetts’ history, where 
stands recorded the cruel error which, for a seasoa, 
destroved all human kindness ia the hearts of men. 
replacing it by vindictive fear and debasing super- 
stition,”’—Journal of Education. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 


Chicago. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway.N.Y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 





A New Bdition 4 de Luxe of 
THACKERAY’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIMITED TO 1,000 NUMBERED COPIES. 


Unquestionably the handsomest edition of 
Thackeray’s writings, the nearest approach to the 
highest ideals of perfection in bookmaking ever 
attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast for 
it, and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper, also especially made for it, combines 
the qualities of excellence in finish and in the 
materials used with a lightness of weight that pre- 
vents the volume from being uncomfortably heavy 
to hold and read. 

The illustrations, a distinguishing feature on 
account of the great variety and excellence, con- 
sist of 210 woodcuts, mainly from drawings of 
» the author, and reproductions from the drawings 
of Millais, Barnard and Luke Fildes, together with 
two etched portraits, twenty original etchings, 
together with the famous etchings by George Cruik 
shank, over twenty-five in number, and many 
photogravures from scenes referred to, 

All of these illustrations will be proof impres- 
sions on Imperial Japanese paper, especially im- 
ported for this work. 

The set will be completed in 3O volumes, at the 
rate of about two volumes per month. 

Price bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, 
$2.50 per vol. 

[Se Issued by subscription only, and no orders 
taken except for complete sets. Prospectus with 
specimen, showing type, page, paper, etc., with 
specimen illustration, mailed free on application, 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
757 Broadway, New York. 





$ WANTED to sell 
our POPULAR 
Splendidtermeto workers. Bend for iuctra- 
Circulars to American Pablishing Con. Hart - 
ford, Cona., Boston. St Louis or Vincinnati 
Newerarre, SpveasrEne. 


GO 10 sprue 
g. P. ROWELL & 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Bryans and Tunes for Charch Worsbip. 
A.™. BARNES &CO., 751 Broadway, N.Y 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS «:::, 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 























BUREAU OF PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Pastor for, Presbyter Chure 


Ph.D.,LL.D. . . . Hiswork . 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 781 pages. 


is divided into three Books. 


constitutional law. 


ern thought upon the subjects treated. 


“IT have been reading it with great delight. 


books.’”’ 


Economics, and Public Law. 
Columbia College. 


contribution to the comparative study of political science and jurisprudence. . . . 
a keen insight into essential political and constitutional fact, and his work may be 
to all serious students of comparative politics and jurisprudence.” 


$3.00 per year. 


GINN « CO., Publishers 


EW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


THE LONDON TIMES 


Of February 2 says: “‘ America sends us this week a very learned, elaborate and suggestive work on con- 
stitutional law, entitled ‘ Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law,’ by John W. Burgess, 
. . is full of keen analysis and suggestive comment, and is anoteworthy 


Dr. Burgess possesses 
tly r ded 


faa 





A GREAT WORK. 


Political Science and Compara 
tive Constitutional Law. 


By JouHN W. BurGEss, Ph.D,, LL.D., Professor of History; Political Science and Interna- 
tional Law, Dean of the University Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College. 

By mail, postpaid, $5.00. Special terms for 
class use. 


The first Part of the work is devoted to the general principles of political science. It 
The first Book treats of the nation as an ethnological con- 
cept; the second treats of the State, its idea, its origin, its forms, and its ends; the third 
shows the historical development of the four typical constitutions of the modern age, 
those of England, Germany, France, and the United States. 


The second Part is devoted to a comparison of the provisions of these typical consti- 
tutions and a generalization from these provisions of some fundamettal principles of 
The three Books treat, the first of sovereignty within the constitu- 
tion, the second of civil liberty, and the third, which constitutes the SECOND VOLUME, of 
government—legislative, executive and judicial. 


The work is intended as a systematic treatise containing the results of the most mod- 


From JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., ex-President Amherst College: 


Its thoroughness of thought and of scholarship, its soundly 
historical method, and the genuineness of its style make it a notable eontribution to ‘the books which are 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 


A Review devoted to the Historical, Statistical, and Comparative Study of Politics, 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 





BOSTON 
Are you look- Th A FINE 
ing for nN =r 
Employment? 
Why not Youre _— 
take — 
World's “= 
en, BS 
which 
Gives iaiile 
their 


“= Religions 


is @ work which a beginner oon. sell, as well 23 @ 
trained AGEN 
Write about methods, poet ‘and terms, to 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. 


The Columbian 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


cash and a further payment 
.0O of S000 in 16 installments of 
$1.25 each will secure immediately, by express, 
volumes 1 to 16, in clovn binding, the remain- 
ing volumes being delivered as t ie installments 
are paid; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in- 
stallments of $1.50 each will secure the same in 
half-Morocco binding. Order immediately, as 
this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 

CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, Standard, 
and Holiday Books, sent free. 


Che Columbian Publishing Co. 


*’ NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
293 Pearl Street, 242 Wabash Avenue. 








- SCHOO 








MUSIC. 





CHORAL SONG by M. W. StryKeEr. Music 
for the aad se oo by authors of high repute. 





FIRnosen 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 





Rev. C. W.WOOD, 26 Reade wSt..Now York. 





5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 


Cloth, hee le sent on recetpt of price. 
SiaLow MAIN COMPA 
81 Randeiph St.,Chicage. 76 East 9th St.. New York. 








TR. PALMER'S 


new book THE CHORUS KING is designed 
for Concer: and Choir Use and contains choice selec 
tions from_the works of VERDI, MENDELSSOHN, 
Gounop, Braums, Rossini, CaLtcott, Barney, 
Bisnor, Parry, Farmer, Weser, Root, Cook, etc. 
ETC.. to which have been added **The Flight 
of the Holy Family” by Bruch; **The 
Feast of Adonis” by Jensen ; “The Mil- 
ler’s Wooing” by Fanning, and "The 
Dream? by Costa. 


Price, 75 cts. postpaid. ‘ 


r. W. ROOTS 


“New Course in Voice Culture and 
Singing, forthe Female Voice,” isa 
graded course ada gers to guide the young voice, cor- 
rect the faults of mature singers and develop all 
voices systematically, It is thoroughly practical, hav- 
ing been tested for years before being offered to the 
= Equally adapted to the uses of class Vocal 
raining and Private Instruction. 


Paper $1.50. Limp Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Beet & Sons Muale Co., The John Church Co., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. ig E, 16th St., New Yorke 











EDUCATION. 


B N MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opens 9th mo., 24th. Rasty application should be 
made forrooms Addre P 
a. 








Secretary of college. "Haverford College P.O., 
OSTON UN IVERSI TY 
OF LAW, 
Librar Largest Fac- 
Fees moderate. Free 


aoe nota shine. Opens 
October 1. Address Hon. E. rT, Dean, 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, SR, 


AMUSEMENTS. 
Madison Square Garden 


BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
Greatest Show on Earth 


With all its Multitude of Wonders, Tessier with 
the Great Historical Spectacle 


Nero; or, The Destruction of Rome. 


P.T. BARNUMand J. A. BAILEY Equal Owners. 
2 Menageries of Trained and Wild Beasts. 
2 Droves of Camels, 0 aga 
8, 2 Elevated & 
for all Kinds a ‘Contests. 

1,200 People in the Pageants. 

Rome as it was in Nero’s Days 5 

pnetey Py Mart rs, a Beety Religious Rites. 

eLes 

Nuptial Processions, aie saan gD 

Roman Senators, Vestals, Choristers, e 

Flowers of Song and Music, Fétes, Festivals, "Orgies 
ete 





Enlarged quarters. 4,0) 











The Greatest Exhibition Ever Seen. 
Admission 0 cents. Children under nine years % cents 
Performances at 2 and 8 p.m. Every Dey, 
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Financial. 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE speculative situation has not been 

wanting in encouraging features during 
ths past week, In almost every direc- 
tion improvement is to be noted, and the 
fecling which now pervades the Stock 
Exchange precincts is one of greater con- 
fidence than has been detected there for 
many months. Already prices have risen 
three or four points all around, and there 
is no discernible abatement of the general 
bullish feeling. How far the movement 
that has set in may go, and how long the 
improvement thus far recorded will ba 
sustained, are questions that cannot be 
answered, asa great deal depends upon 
the news of the immediate future. The 
Granger stocks have been the leaders in 
the movement, as the trading element 
has given particular attention to them, 
believing that after their extreme depres- 
sion in consequence of strained financial 
conditions and poor earnings they furnish 
the best field for extended bull opera- 
tions. Earnings on these lines are already 
said to be picking up, and the interests at 
work to advance the Granger list are 
counting upon the continuation of favor- 
able crop advices from the West. The 
attitude of the speculators in London, 
which is bearish almost without excep- 
tion, is the chief obstacle in the way of 
our market at the present juncture. 
With the exception of a single day during 
the past week the foreign houses have exe- 
cuted heavy selling orders in those of our 
stocks in which interest is supposed to 
center abroad. The best judges of the 
foreign situatioa incline to the opinion 
that few American stocks, comparatively 
speaking, are now held in London, and 
that the week’s selling has been mostly of 
short stock, put out with the idea that 
there was no more foundation for the 
present spurt in prices than for those that 
preceded it. This is probably largely 
due to the fact that the foreigners have 
been so much exercised by the threaten- 
ing condition of affairs in South America 
that they have not fully grasped the im- 
portance of the change in sentiment 
which has come over our market. It 
speaks well for the genuineness of the 
market that nearly 60,000 shares of stock 
sold by London during the week were 
absorbed here with little difficulty. It is 
believed that the more prominent traders 
began the bull movement, taking St. 
Paul as the privotal stock, and that 
they have now succeeded in working up 
something of the public interest in specu- 
lation upon which they counted. Some 
of the chronic bears have covered this 
week heavy lines of shorts put out in 
September last, and which they have 
termed their ‘‘ sleepers.” 





The bull movementin the general mar- 
ket had to contend against most «xtraor- 
dinary weakness in the Villard shares, 
particularly the Northern Pacific com- 
mon and preferred stocks. To what this 
is to be attributed, is a mystery which 
none have yet been able to solve; but the 
fact remains that some one has taken ad- 
vantage of the great strength of the bal- 
ance of the market to sell many thousands 
of shares of Northern Pacific. Of course 
there have been rumors in abundance to 
explain the movement. The one which 
attracted the greatest amount of atten- 
tion was to the effect that there has been 
some disagreement between Mr. Henry 
Villard and bis Berlin friends, including 
the Deutsche Bank; but this is denied both 
in dispatches from Berlin and in state- 
ments by the officials and leading directors 
of the Northern Pacific Company. An- 
other story, which seems a little weak on 
its face, told of anxiety among holders re- 
sulting from some falling off in gross 
earnings, and rumors of losses in net, 
Comparison is now being made with very 
good returns a year ago. Some had it 
that the leading Philadelphia Director in 
the Company had marketed his stock; 
but he denies thie. It seems that all that 
can safely be said is, that there was an 
almost unlimited amount of stock forsale 
at each advance in price from some inside 
source, the drop being aided by offerings 








of stock by those who brought on the 
drop to 55 during the panic and have 
been carrying it since. The leading Phila- 
delphia commission houses have been 
talking quite bearish upon the Northern 
Pacific property. 





Mr. Gould is in the West, but he is said 
to have hada hand in making this market. 
Dispatches credit bim with patching up 
some agreement between the Missouri 
Pacific and the Atchison for the conduct 
of through and competitive business, the 
effect of which will be virtually the same 
asan amalgamation of the two proper- 
ties. The opinion is fast gaining ground 
in the street that where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire, and that 
sooner or later the much-heralded joint- 
ownership scheme of Southwestern rail- 
road properties, proposed by Mr.C.P. Hunt- 
ington,will become an accomplished fact. 
The term “ joint-ownership,” those inter- 
ested say, is misleading. The long-talked- 
of plan is not to consolidate ownership in 
the name of one man or Board, so much 
as it is to insure the right of absolute 
control to one body, regardless of where 
the actual ownership may rest. 


The loan market has continued easy in 
tone, and was fairly active. There was 
no new feature of importance. Call loans 
on active stock collateral were made at 
rates ranging from 1 per cent. to 44 per 
cent., the average rate for the week be- 
ing about 3 per cent. The banks were 
called upon to surrender $4.075 000 to 
exporters of gold, and were therefore not 
liberal lenders of money either on cali or 
on time. Rates for time loans are sub- 
stantially unchanged. For thirty to 
ninety days 4} per cent. was the general 
rate, and for longer terms 5 @ 54 per cent, 
was paid. There is very little market for 
commercial paper, but this is partly due 
to the fact that the offerings have de- 
clined toa minimun. The Bank of Eng- 
land rate was unchanged, and money in 
the London market was very plentiful; 
but exchange was sufficiently strong in 
connection with the foreign selling of 
stocks to induce the shipments of specie. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending April 11th, 1891: 





Am. Bzshange whens rhe Merchants’............ 161 
Chathan betes Merchants’ Fx.. - 125 
Commerce. . anes 180 
Cc ontinental.. Seaboard.. - 170 
Fourth........ State of New Vork.. 108 
ieietans pcceuencece i ee lousg 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


April ll. April4. Differences. 
Loans... . - $413,971,600 $412,893,500 Inc. $1,078,100 
Specie.........+. 76,681,800 77,140,100 Dec. 458,300 
Legaltenders..  %2,992,800 33,162,700 Dec. 139,900 
Deposits......... 416,126,°00 415,651,300 Inc. _ 475,300 


Circulation..... 3,498,200 3,491,000 Inc. 2,200 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........+. $76,681,800 $77,140,100 Dec. $458,300 
Legal tenders.. 32,962,800 33,162,700 Dec. 199,900 


Total reserve... $109,644,600 $110,302,800 Dec. $658,200 
Reserve requ'd 

against dep’ts 104,031,650 103,912,825 Inc. 118,825 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 
‘Iquirements..... 5,612,950 6,389,975 Dec. 777,025 
Excess of reserve April 12th, 1890............... 452,400 





UNITED STATES BONDS, 





Bid. Asked 
Oh 5. cdaicnvcnensccncbeped 10134 
HGS. 1E9L, COUPON .nceecccee. secneeceeecewes 101% 
4s, 1907, Registered............ccccceeeeee « 121% 124 
do. SIGE occsccces 0.0 gceeseete 12034 12144 
Be, GE Mascdocs eccccncpecsceess coucts 121% 122% 
Biss GENIE, <cccesccscvsees 6 dock 12034 1214 
GO Gis GIB. 0 occ ccccoccccee:  coscseces 112 eee 
OCUBTORCH GB, IETS ..cccccccccecccccoccccccccs 115 ‘ 
Curnemay Gs, WG... cccce cccccccccceccccccces 118 i 
CUFFONGY 68, 180B........ sevcsccccccccccccees 121 ° 
CEN GT. ccc ccccccccscoscecceccss sas 123 om 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was easy for 
long bills, and the sixty-day rate was re- 
duced half a cent on the pound to $4.86, 
but demand bills were stronger, owing to 
the higher rate of discount on the other 
side. Posted rates now are $4.864@ 
$4.894. The rates for actual business 
were as follows—viz.: Sixty days, $4.853, 
demand, $4.883@$4.89, cables, $4 891@ 
$4 891. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

.-The profits of banking in the City 
of Mexico would seem to be large enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious. The Bank 





of London and Mexico paid twenty per 
cent. dividends in 1890, besides adding 
$260,000 to its reserve fund, its capital 
stock being $1,500,000, 

..The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad Company give notice to the 
first preferred stockholders of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany, which will be found in full in our 
advertising columns, that the latter read 
will issue a new Consolidated four per 
cent. Gold Bond for the purposes therein 
specified. 

.-The Akron and Chicago Junction 
Railroad, now in process of construction 
between Akron and Chicago Junction, 
Ohio, will be controlled by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and will lessen the 
distance between Pittsburgh and Chicago 
fifty-eight miles, Baltimore and Chicago 
thirty-five miles, and will give the Balti- 
more and Ohio a new and short line be- 
tween Cleveland and Chicago. 


..The North Texas National Bank of 
Dallas, Tex., is offering through an ad- 
vertisement in our columns the privilege 
of subscribing $625,000 of increased capi- 
tal stock and surplus, and this is offered 
at its exact book value, $125ashare. The 
statement of net profits of the bank to 
December 31st, 1890, shows that it has 
been making an average net earning of 
fourteen and four-tentbs per cent. 


eee The failure of the St. Louis Ore 
and Steel Company was caused by the ex- 
haustion of the Pilot Knob Iron Mines, 
which for many years have been very 
valuable, yieldi.g an immense quantity 
of fine ore, but the ore has been ex- 
hausted, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, of New York, is about to pro- 
tect the bondholders by foreclosing mort- 
gages to the amount of $2,600,000. 

. .The National Cordage Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent. on the preferred stock and a semi- 
annual dividend of four per cent. on the 
common stock, payable May ist. As the 
holders of the preferred stock are entitled 
to a dividend of eight per cent. per 
annum, aspecial appropriation has also 
been made to cover such dividend. The 
officers of the National Cordage Company 
are James M. Waterbury, President; F. 
T. Wall, Vice-President; C. P. Marsh, 
Secretary, and E, M, Fulton, Treasurer. 


....The Clearing-House Committee of 
this city appointed a sub-committee to go 
to Albany to protest in the most vigurous 
manner against the bill which proposes 
to reduce the legal rate of interest 
in this State from six per cent. to five 
per cent. If this bill were to pass 
there is no doubt the result would be 
to make money dearer t9 borrowers. 
No Legislature has ever yet been able to 
make athing worth less than it is worth. 
It might just as well enact a law making 
one dollar the legal value of a bushel of 
wheat as to attempt to place a value upon 
the rate of interest which shall be paid 
for the use of money. 


..The value of the gold and silver 
produced in the United States in 1890, 
according to the report of Director Leech, 
of the United States Mint, is $32,845,000 
gold, and $70,485,714 silver. He estimates 
that the amount of gold used by jewelers 
and others in the arts was $14,605,901, and 
of silver $9 031,178. His report from of- 
ficial sources of the gold, silver and un- 
covered notes in circulation as money in 
the four leading countries in the world 
is as follows: 


Gold Silver Uncovered 
Countries. Stock. Stock. Notes. 
Un. King. ...$550,000,000 $100,000,000 $64,000,000 
France.... .. 900,000,000 700,000,000 95,000,000 
Germany.... 500,000,006 205,000,000 160,900,000 
U.States..... 708,000,000 469,262,000 434,088,000 


Among the securities sold at auction, 
last week, were the following lots: 


15 shares Alabama Mineral Land Co., lll. 

8 shares Continental Insurance Co., 241. 

$9,000 Tenn. New Settlement 5 per cent. bonds, 
due 1913, 10034. 

$5,000 Mobile and Birmingham Rd. 5 per cent. 
bonds, 89. 

$8,000 Carolina, Cumberland Gap and Chicago 


25 shares Globe Fire Ins. Co., 95. 
$14,000 Charleston, Sumter and Northern Rd. 
Co., Ist mortgage 6s, 50. 
as 400 8 — Charleston, Sumter and Northern 
100 shares Louisville. St. L. & Tex. Rd. Co., 12. 
$10,000 Richmond City and Seven Pines Ra. 


8 shares United States Trust Co., 809, 





py a and P. Rd., 6s, 12534. 
000 City of Elizabeth adjustment bonds, 4 
per cent., due 1922, 84. 
20 shares Standard Gaslight Company, 85. 
2.250 shares Brigantine Company, 30. 
$55,000 Brigantine Beach Railroad Co. first 
mort. five per cent. bonds. due 1919. 28@2*4. 
800 shares Brigantine Beach Rd. Co.. $52 lot. 
50 shares Brigantine Building and Improve- 
mans Association, 5. 
6 shares Ocean Island and Briqpatins Land 
and Improvement Co. ($50 eacb). 5. 
7,500 sbares Sterling Ironand Ry. Co., $600. 
$4,000 State of , ee Class A, 4 per cent. 
bonds. due 1906, 10344. 
$5,000 New York flevated Ra. ~_ first mort. 
7 per cent. bonds, due 1906, 1127 
$3.000 Metropolitan Elevated Rd. Co., first 
mort. 8 per cent. bonds, due 1908, 11434. 
$5,000 New York and Erie Rd. second mort. 
extended js. due 1919, 114%. 
$2,000 Alabama and Chattanooga Rd. first 
mort. &s, due 1889, 1614. 
Pew No. 98, Calvary Church, Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-first Street, middle aisle, $300. 
li snfres N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co,, 228%. 
100 shares United New Jersey Rd. and Canal 
Companies (ex dividend), 226. 
210 ame Mu. Ins. Co script of 1890. 10434. 
3,000 Mich. Cent. Rd. Co. (Grand River Val- 
ley Div.). cons. Ist mort. 6 per cent. bonds, 115%. 
$8 500 City of Eufaula, Ala., 6 per cent. bonds, 
Series A, 9644. 
10 shares Thurber, Whyland Co., > Dref., 100. 
100 shares Citizens’ Ins. Co., 11 
$2,800 Citizens’ Ins. Co. script, %. 
i0shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Uo., 120. 
76 shares Am. Bank Note Co., $38. 6214. 
200 shares Cons. lec. StorageCo , $4 per share. 
$1,000 United Elec. Trac. Co. thirty- year 6 per 
cent. gold bonds, due 1920, 6934. 
25 shares Thurber Whyland. Co. com., 100. 
$5,000 Carolina, Cumberland Gap and "Chicago 
Ry. Co.’s first mort. bonds, 7544. 


Letters 





Investment 


pe , Securities. 
Credit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Iavestments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 




















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


BIG CHANCES FOR BIG MONEY. 


1. FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND ACRES best 
coal lands in North Alabama. Lies between two 
Railroads, Intersected by two navigable creeks, 
with frontage on Tennessee Kiver. Surveyed, tested, 
ant awe , Exhaustiess cokes 

2.T RTY-THREE THOUSAND ACRES 
of the bar ‘Lees Leaf Yeliow Pine with a Kailroad 
on each sid 

Ready to give full and accurate particulars and to 
show lands to parties meaning business. 


JULIUS H. ARDIS, Sheffield, Ala. 


VU. P. D. 
The United Purchasers Discount Co, 


is an organizition which has for its object the Sav- 
ing of Money for its Ticket Members, on all pur- 
chases made by them in its various svores. 
850 Storesin which to deal—Average sav- 
ing 12 1-2 per cent. 
A full Ticket Membership costs tivedollars yearly. 
r. Trial Ticket, good for thirty days, given Free of 
arge. 


OUT OF TOWN ORDERS. 

The U. P, D.Co.isalso a Purchasing Agency, and 
receives orders from all partsof the country. Urders 
are promptly executed, a liberal rebate allcwed, and 
no commission charg 


ed. 
For further partic ul ars write or apply at the main 
office, 


9 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
The Clark € Leonard Investment Co., 


coln. Nebraska, 
WM. M. CLARK, anata J. W. McDONALD, 











werth at least OMe times the amount = Bn a. 
geerentes payment of interest and pri: We also 

for sale School District Municioa aa County 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


EPOSITS RECEIVED. 


—_ allow 6 per cent. on call, or 7 per cent. for 
e year or longer. We shail cheerfuliy give 
you full particulars, and many references. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Gostens Ma 
E. GIGSON, President. 
_[ Please mention THE att, j 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., en Cole, 


Im Private. inside =e real estate a § y. 
nd b blocks built and 
ma. 


sold. 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
— ow inside or unimproved outside city prop- 


Have You Money to mvas! 














ing the last year, has aioe from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and references. 
$100,000 First Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale 
R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver. Colo. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Mortgages, Investment Securities Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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April 16, 1891. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FER. R. CO,, 


No. 95 Milk Street, 


P. O. Box 346, BosTON, April 7th, 1891. 
TO THE 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCKHOLDERS, 
. . . 
St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
way Company: 

The Circular No. 64, issued by the Atchison Com- 
pany to its stockholders, and dated May 23d, 1890, ex- 
plained the manner in which the COMMON and PRE- 
FERRED STOCKS of the St. Louis & SAN FRANCISCO 
RaILWAY COMPANY were exchanged for stock of 
the Atchison Company. It further stated that the 
FIRST PREFERRED STOCK of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway Company, being that held by 
yourselves, and amounting to 45,000 shares, of the par 
value of $4.500,000.00, was not disturbed; and so it has 
remained until now, when the Atchison Company is 
enabled to judge, from practical experience and 
knowledge, upon what terms to base an equitable 
proposal to the holders for an interchange of securi- 
ties. 

The many complications arising from the control of 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Company being exer- 
cised jointly by the Atchison and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Companies, »nd the hopelessness of work- 
ing, under divided ownership, three railways really 
comprised in one system, of which the Atlantic & 
Pacitic Railroad was an integral! portion, constituted 
the prime factors in determining the Atchison Com- 
pany to acquire the stocks of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Company at the time it did so, and thus to 
remove all conflicting internal interests. 

The Management of the St. Louis & Sap Francisco 
Railway Company has decided to issue a New Con- 
solidated four per cent. Gold Bond, covering all of its 
properties, equipment, lands, and realties, in amount 
$50,000,00010, subject only to prior liens of present 
outstanding mortgages, securing Bonds which will be 
gradually retired by the ope at:on of their respective 
Sinking Funds and maturities, and be replaced by 
the new Bonds. 

The present total outstanding Direct Mortgage 
Bond Issues of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway 
Company on its own and leased lines is $36,077 500. 
This will leave $15,922,500 00 New Consolidated four 
per cent. Gold Bonds available for the following pur- 


poses: 

To provide for retirement of $2,800,000.00 Atlantic & 
Pacitic Railroad Company’s Second Mortgage six per 
cent. Bonds, guaranteed both for principal and inter- 
est by the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany. Toprovide for complete and proper facilities 
and machinery with which to conduct operations in 


the nature of Round Houses, Macbine Shops, Station 
and other buildings, improved bridges. and equip- 
ment to complete the road and to place the company 
=e properties in sound financial and physical 
conditi 
The A’ TCH [sex fox PANY will offer $4.- 
00,000.00 o New Bonds of the 8 
ote and San , aR Railway } Mall 
when issued, to the halders of St. Louis and 
San Fraucisco Railway Company’s First 
Preferred =tock ou a basis of exchange ot 
par tor par, each share of stock being enti- 
tled to $t(OUW in the New Bonds. These 
sonde draw Interest from October 1. 1890, 
at four Pex cent. The Atchison Company 
alee | will extend this four percent. interest 
back to Javouary |. UO. so that First Pree 
terred Stockheolders.uponsu erender oftheir 
certificates of steck, will receive Par in the 
New Bends and Interest incash at four per 
cent. continuously from January 1, 1890. 
olders of First Preferred Stock of the St. 
Louis & Sin Francisco Railway Company 
desiring to make the exchange proposed 
will pleas? apply tor blank forms of accept- 
ance and for any information gomvod. to the 
Vico Prescot,» ps Mil eG Bees pe 
4 - MAGOUN, Chalrman. 
J.W. REIN fianr. Vice-President. 


6% Mortgage Investments 72% 
Oregon and ‘Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to? ig per cent., 























lected City Property and on Improved Farms. In- 
references given on application. 

Portland Savings Bank dg ’ Portland, Or. 

smade on productive real estate 

examination by us. Interest payabie in 

PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 

EDWARD HAMMETT, 

Correspondence invi' 
2 oo ,00 
aid ia “ 


vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
MACMASTER & SIGBELL, 
= MORTGAGE LOANS 
————— 
arly increasing in value on a con- 
New York Exchange. We invite corre- 
and BANKINC COMPANY, (paid up 
(Late of Lincoln Nationa) Bank, Chicago ) 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
1/000;000. 08 
Narpius hed ondivided sd‘peoiien Oe 7168 S35 


LOANS made on carefully se- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
Financial A 
tipal and interest guaranteed. 
ye 
servative basis. and only after per-onal 
spondence. Very highest references 
eupital, $125,000) New Whateom, Wash. 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
tes managed — collected. 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Spital subscribed.......... 
(Cas 
SN cths0 ion dineredennencesiveutsen 168,08) 04 














This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and Irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER. President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
adway. Boston, 117 Segseenten st. 
and Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
Berlin, Germany. 


New York, 208 Bro 
Phila., 4th and 


London, England. 








B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 


HENRY EXALL, Vice-President. 








Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 


Tue Nortn Texas Nationa Bank, 





Present Capitar, - - - $500,000 
Present Surpius, - - - 100,000 
Present PRorits, we ee ce 25,000 
Increasine Capitat, - - - $500,000 
Increasine Surptus, - - - 100,000 
IncrREASING Profits, - - - 25,000 


Tora, - - - - 


Thus exactly equalizing the old and new stock. 


To THE INVESTING PUBLIC: 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


SUMMARY OF NET PROFITS. 
To Dec. 31, 1890. 
$625,000 Capital fully paid in July, 1888, since which 
time we have placed to Surplus Fund, $100,000 
Cash Dividends Paid Stock holders, 80,000 
$625,000 Total Net Profits for thirty months, $180,000 
$1,250,000 Muking an average Net Earning of 14* per cent. per 


annum on capital of $500,000 


Dallas, Texas, April 10th, 1891. 


During the past three months we have been receiving subscriptions from our old stcckholders to $500,000.00 increased 
capital of this bank. The old stockholders have all been heard from with very gratifying results. 

And we now offer the remaining shares to you, amounting to less than 1500 shares. 

tS The stock is offered at its exact book value, $125.00 per share. 

The investment will pay you 5 per cent. semi-annual dividends free of Taxes. 
And you secure it without paying any premium, for a business already established. 


The increased capital and surplus will add very greatly to our business. 


crease for 1890 over 1889. 


Dallas Clearing House shows 140 per cent. in- 


Dallas is rapidly taking first place as a financial center, and the demand thereby created necessitates larger capital. 
We are glad to say to you that,we are enjoying our full share of this prosperity. 
Our past record is a good one. The Bank was opened for business in January, 1888, but the capital was not all paid in 


until July of that year. 


Since that time the Bank has paid out $80,000 in cash dividends, [4 per cent. semi annually] and accumulated a surplus 
of $100,000, an average net earning of nearly 15 percent. per annum. 
Texas is growing anddeveloping wonderfully without any ‘‘ boom.” 
The City of Dallas is well in advance of all other cities in Texas, and her commercial and manufacturing interests 
are demanding more banking capital. 
The motive actuating the management of the North Texas National Bank in thus increasing its capital, is not in antici- 
pating a business yet to come, but is based upon a business already at hand and with success already assured. No 
change in the management is contemp'ated, and the enlarged capital will entail no increased expense beyond the one 


item of taxes.’ 


If you desire to subscribe, please do so promptly, as we expect to close it during the next twenty days, in order that all 
the stockholders—old and new—may receive the full July, 1891, dividend of 5 per cent. 
Yours truly, 


B. BLANKENSHIP, 


President North Texas National Bank 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


DEAR SIR: 


B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
is9t. 


I hereby subscribe for the number of shares of the increased Capital Stock of the 


NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK, of Dallas, Texas, 


set opposite my name, at $125.00 per share, 


The $25.00 per share premium to be applied: 


‘NAME, 


( Ist. 
(24. 


al Remittance for my subscription to be made when all the stock has been subscribed for. 


~ ADDRESS. 


$20.00 per share to Surplus, 
$5.00 per share to undivided profits. 


No. oF SHARES, 











- MYERS & WHIPPLE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REAL ESTATE and INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


We take Lee wth in answering our correspondence 
promptly and fu Our securities cannot be sur- 
Passed b any 7 Hr its size in tLe worid. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for nou-residents, 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us oor = staan References: National 
Banks of Den 
ons fron. Webb ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, 
t 





Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


American Security & Trust Co., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 00 
Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. investments. 

Address the home office, or 
JUHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 








REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS AND 
LOAN 


' 
FOR SALE: 


Two | tae of well-improved business property 
central ated, renting for 10 percent. per annum 
1,000 "acres ¥ine Coal Land, 8 and 9 per 
cent. Lowns on improved pre perty, semi-annual 
interest eppceatest. For mers ret ae references 
address. F. A. WE > 105 Eaet 
Main St., Trinidad, A nts gy 


THE INGERSOLL INVESTMENT CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DENVER REAL ESTATE AND TRUST 
DEED LOANS; Denver, Cole. 


Spwts D. INGERSOLL, ap rerident, 
CHAS. E. Reet a al Vice- hg eee 
Nk B. SPALDING, Secy. and Treas. 
HIRAM D. INGERSOLL, Counsel. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL............---§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 

















Executors, ete., can invest in these bonds. 





South-West Virginia 


No section offers better inducements for safe and 
profita ble investments(which you can ty examine 
peresnaliy), in City Lots, Acreage, Farms, Coal. Iron, 

ineral and Timber Lands. High altitude. Climate 
oo htful the 
an 


earround. Forchoicest Investments 
oans, call on or adaress 


F. T. BRINKLEY & CO., 


BRISTOL, East Tennessee. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON 
*/ 0 FAIRHAVER (State of Washin ton) 
, Terminus of the 
Northern f y., on Puget Sound. Sen nd 
for maps and Sa. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. LFRE IEDEL, successor to Riedel 
& Moffat, FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. 








sokivited 
$ & BA Bailey” “INVESTMENT co COMPARY 


References: T: ius INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. 


DULUTH REAL oh Ewes 
PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CEN 





t bec -om- 


MORT .» 6 per cent. 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent., according to the class o 
property and location, First-class Eastern and West- 
ern references. 

Ss. M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 














TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 
Center ef Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 fee 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, tw 
stories with basement. A 1 leng established tenant 
mosthiy et rental al oats. Price $32, ¥% cash, bal. 
& per cent interest. Title perfec 
This property will double in value in a few years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 5O Times Amoun 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limite 
—o oBeres. Write for Particulars and Refer 

ces pear y 


UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


PENNIES |896 


INTEREST 
By rc. Per | them in our Savings Bon 


foreach $60 bend, princi al and interest 

ae er ee — Speman nese security. 
or Non-Residents a specialty. 

$ F5es t Mo z 


as 
Conservative Investors Neteeet remote 
4 FOR ECLO SURES wa Should a correepond with witha 


— — . ndence solicited. yisllable representutiv: 
verywhere 
LOAN co., Oneida Block, MIN’ WREAEO! aad 


JAMES IRVINE, G. 
Pres’t. 








“They will cara you 








P. F, COOPER, WM. V. CARCLIN, 
Vice Pres’t. Sec. and Treas. 


Capital $100,000, 
NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


15 WALL ST,, NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities 


We offer for sale CAR TRUSTS, in large and small 
amounts, given us on sales of RAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT, bearing yd cent. interest, at PAK and ac- 
crued interest. These are secured by lien on the 
equipment sold. until all payments are made. with 
generally a cash payment ot 25 per cent. at time of 
sale, and monthly or quarterly payments thereafter, 
continuing for one to tive years. Payments on ac- 
count of pripcipa! and interest give a constantly in- 
creasing security and opportunity for re-investment. 
Coilection attended to by us without charge. 

Also, for sale, 819,000, Receiver’s certifi- 
cates of railroad in New York, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, semi-annually. Tetal author- 
ized issue, $35,000 on 24 miles of road, 
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DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
a city in the West. Investors in Denver 
y cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will . the benefit of my knowledge of values 
by fifteen years’ residence and five years’ 

active reai estate business. 
Can place your money at 8 per cent. net, semi. an- 
ual interest, on improved inside property only. High. 

est references. 


F. 8, STODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Col 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








DENVER 
REAL ESTATE 122212 ve, miles trom 


the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size yy importance 1 in Am 
Every customer who has purch. Real Estate of us 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
. Many who have never seen the property 
have madein from three to five years, 

pane: Ly information furnished upon 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 





The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exiets in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WItLiams. Prea’t. Hartford. Conn. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


GED cae sxccccentiaiodeenaves ebtecall $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments menos to the public. 


‘ers to 
Messrs. Hiram etry Se & Son, New York City, 
aw Morton, Bliss & Co., Md York City. 
. WwW the Chemical Nationa 
be New York City. 


F. D. Gra: ray. Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com- 


pany, C 
A. Smith, * No. 45 Mk, St.. Boston, Mass. 
‘Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughou 
the East. Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbiathinketc ,of 
and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshel- 
ASHINGTONman, Liewetiyn &Co,Seatt e,Wash 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


‘ No. 41 Wall St., New $300 oO 
— Caeeieiobawaane i B90:800 
LOGAN C.MURRAY, President. 

FRED K P. OLCOTT, Vice-President. 

HENRY C. HOPKINS, Assistant Cashier. 

Transacts a General Banking Business. 


ACUM —e Mundred Dotiars, ~i0.00 Cash 
Axa 5.00 Per Month buys a lot ad- 
wutheran University, loc ated inTa- 
coma’s choicest suburb. Lots clear, level, dry, on 
motor line now in operation. ‘Twill double before 
it is paid for. W. Ts , Tacoma, W: 


ESTMENT COMPANY, 


natl¥ paid-up capita Ouns money on 

Real Estate in Missouri A 8, where values are staple 
and the property real ae easily found. Ten years’ 
experience. $4,000,000 loaned without loss, tne result 
of « carefu! local business in a good country. 

Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investment of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
cen to do business in New York. For particulars 


address. 
MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri, 


NEBRAS KA 
LOAN AND TRUST fo 
Capital M3300 000 Serine et $135,000. 
ee ae ‘ARANT ED " 


First Mortgage Loans. Debentures issued by the 
Company, securea by First Mortgages heid by trus- 
tees. Interest pave le at the Chemical National 
Baek New York. No better securities offered invest- 

Best of Eastern and Western references fur- 
hished if desired. Corresp re requ . Write 
for ioulars. 

. CLARKS, Pre E. C.WEB=TER, Treas. 
D.M. McELEINN&Y. "Vice- Pres. C.P.WEBSTER.Cashier 
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THE SIOUX ane AND INVEST- 


eED CATTLE 








A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat - a YO ounty. 

K NEY the “Midway City,” is 1,733 mi'es from 
= — — 1,738 miles from San Franc isco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
withthe Wood River Val.ey tributary. 

$1,500,000 has peen capooded in public improvements 
since Its. KEARN has a large water power, 
three railroads electric lights, zas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of se werage,and 
telephones. 

A City of schools and chareben the school system 
being unsurpessed in the Wes 

For Jnturmation regarding KEARKNEYas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large proftits,should investigate the plaus of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich uatural gas belt of Indiana; population doubled 
within toree years; factories attracted by natural gas; 
bes desirable p operty; honest management; large 

speedy profits expected. Write for particulars to 
HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO., 
20 and 22 Trust Building, Kochester, N. » # 


“ There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 








OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS tc 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investments in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Re 
NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, notonlyasaplace 
of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 


ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live ina community of 


12,000 souls, where good churches, high grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing to a\community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
Ail EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 


“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
who will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a a al Supetery - moneys paid 
into court, and is au or 
trustee. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn afte: 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANE 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Eetrance through the Rank. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CQ,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time No’ Instalment Bonds. 
Cerrespendence licited, 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 


THOMAS JOwRY, 
4; DEA 
. &. STREETER, 


DIVIDEND. 


NATIONAL C ORDAGE COME ARY. 

D 14 FRONT ST, 2 

N oR, April 3d, 1891. § 
The Directors of the National Cordage Company 
have this day declared the reguiar euarents dividend 
of 2 PEK CENT. on the preferred stock of the com- 
pan i payable May Ist, 18¥1, to stockholders of record 

on the 15th inst. 

have also declared a dividend of 4 PER 
CE ENY. on the common stock of the company for the 
six months ending May Ist, 1891, to stockholders of 
record on the 15th inst.,and whereas the holders of 
preferred stock are entitled to a dividend of 8 per 
cent. perannum before any dividends are paid on 
the common stock, the Directors have made a special 
appropriation necessary to cover the dividends for 

“— gopesncer of the year on the preferred stock. 
ransfer books will close on the 15th April, 


iol, and will reOnen or, PULTON, Treasurer, 


Vice-Pres’ts. 

















8, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious ana benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 

TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANIEL D. LORD, EDWARD COOPER, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES LOW HARLES 3. SMITH, 


Cc 

WILLIAM KOCKEFELLER, 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, 

WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 

ERASTUSCORNING.Albany, WM. D. SLOAN. 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADsS, GUSTAV_H. SCH 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. Brooklyn 

GEO. HENRY WARREN, Tee F. VIsTOR. 

GBRORGE BLISS. WM. WALDURF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary 


Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


10% GUARANTEED OY eee ere ATE 


INVESTMENTS inthe 
growing city of Missoula, Montana. & per cent. net on 
Mortgage Loans, security unquestioned. Mines and 
Mining Investments; Negotiate ony. Msg — 
State Securities. HKeference, Ist Nat nk, Missoula. 
Full information given on application. Address ney 
NISH, WINSTANLEY& TOWER, ist Nat.Blk. k.Miscoula,.M 


We. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS J AMES. 
JOHN A. STEWART. 
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TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN sisters tie at 


State in the Union, and the 
healthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
Roses bloom all the year. 


Is located in the centre of 
the richest Cotton belt in 
the world. 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and will 

have ready for use of fac- 

tories in 16 months the 

greatest water power (14,500 

qoree power) inthe South or 
est 


Will offer most libera! in- 
ducements to manufac- 


turers to locate there. 


For full information copcerning the many advan- 
tages of Austin asa place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for heaith and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 
Secretary < Com mercial Ciub, 
stin, Texas. 


— & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AND MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGACES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


t?” Eighteen years’ experience in Land 


Matters. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-O. BOX 162. 

Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantatiovs, Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 

REFERENCES: 


James H. Raymond & Co,, Bankers....Austin, Texas 
First National Bank.......... ....scs00s Austin, Texas 
City National Bank..................5 os. Austin, Texas 





oes ‘a 


We have loaned in Texas over $2,000,000 of money, 
and never lost a dollar. 

We will get you 7 per cent. net upon your money 
and your security shall be founded on real estate and 
as secure as a United States bond, 

Our Mr. Simpson owns in his own right 500,000 acres 
of land, including six ranches and twenty-two splen- 
did biack land farms. All these lands are rapidly 
rising. We venture the assertion that we can sell 
you the choice of these lands so as to make you a 
profit of 40 per cent. in one year. Texas is the most 
prosperous State in the American Union. We can 
sell you county and municipal bonds netting you 6 
per cent. and absolutely secured by the cast-iron pro- 
visions of our State Constitution. 

All inquiries promptiy answered. 

SIMPSON & HANSL, Investment Bankers, 
733 Elm St., DALLAS, Texas. 


SAN ANTON 10, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for fat safe and ctaee 
ble investment of capital in large or small amounts. 
It is surrounded by a great and growing country and 
has no competing city within two hundred miles. 

South Heights is the best new residence portion 
of the city: has electric cars, water mains, etc., and 
is within 144 miles of the Post-office. Present prices, 
$100 to $200 per lot. with extra charge for corners. 
We recommend this as a good investment, as our 
qqupeny will advance prices when a few more 
blocks have been sold. Termseasy, with 6 per cent. 
on deferred paymen nts. 

TEXAS LANDS can be bought in bodies, from 
100 acres to 10.000 acres, at very low prices. The 
great tide of immigration that has been going West 
tor years has turned to the Southwest, This class of 
investments made with good judgment are therefore 
absolutely safe and profitable. 


Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 
Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 


P. O. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the worid are either xo re 
or lakeports. By reference totae map you will 
that Duluth is at the extreme western point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great — 
mercial and manufacturing advantages and none 
growing so rap'dly. Chicagoana Duluth will ath. 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
forreading m*tter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


c.E. L OVETT & co., Duluth, Minn. 








‘Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the rulin 
prices for the past twelve years, and I 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
TH* INDEPENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio Texas. 


E. B CHANDLER, SAn AnTONIO, TEx. 
Agent for the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany, of ‘edinburgh. Scotland. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thoro gh 
experience. Souk, ae of interest. Choice Wes rn 
investments. 


JOHNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah, 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands in the WORLD. Address 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 


LURAY, STANLEY AND SEAN} NDOAH. 
PAGE COUNTY. VIRGINI 


Inv eatments made by us throughout. Saaaetp. 











DALLAS LAND & LOAN CO., of Dallas, Texas. 


APITAL PAID, 8500,000.00. 


- SURPLUS, #883,119.88. 


7 per cent. Guaranteed ist Purchase Money Mortgages upon Improved City Properties, 
and 7 per cent. 3 and 5 years Gold Debentures Secured Entirely 
by 1st Liens upon City Properties. 
Interest upon all payable semi-annually in New York. Address 


DALLAS LAND & LOAN CO., . . 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


DuRING the early part of the week, the 
market, under the influence of fine 
weather, took on a cheerful tone, even 
without the aid of any increase in the 
amount of current business. Latterly, 
however, the cheerfulness has quite dis- 
appeared with the return of unfavorable 
climatic conditions, and at the close dull- 
ness has deepened into something very 
like depression. The fact is that the 
weather, more than anything else, just 
now governs the market. The season, so 
far, has been unpropitious not only lo- 
cally but in nearly every section of the 
country. Prolonged cold has checked the 
demand for spring goods to a very serious 
extent, and heavy storms, rendering 
many important roads impassable, have 
retarded distribution. As a result re- 
tailers are, in a large number of instances, 
carrying unbroken stocks. Until they 
have a widespread dispersal of these, 
neither country nor city jobbers can ex- 
pect any material improvement in trade, 
while agents and commis-ion houses 
must wait even longer. As much im- 
portance had been attached to a supple- 
mentary spring trade during the present 
month, the continued existence of serious 
obstacles in its way is a grievous disap- 
pointment. 

This week’s business has been of a very 
limited character at first hands, and de- 
cidedly below an average with jobbers. 
The only favorable feature in it lies in the 
fact that, notwithstanding the absence of 
buying, there has been no further spread 
of the weakness previously noted. That 
is,agents and commission houses who han- 
dle standard goods of leading character, 
have adhered to current quotations and 
have found small orders coming along 
thereat, while others who were not in the 
earlier part of the season successful in 
hitting popular tastes are just as anxious 
as before to meet with buyers, to whom 
they are quite ready to make concessions. 
That no great amount of stock has been 
moved at these lower prices may be con- 
strued as evidence either of prices having 
reached their lowest, or that buyers are 
holding off, satisfied that further reduc- 
tions will be made, rather than risk the 
undesirable goods being carried over into 
another season. Collections have not 
shown up so well during the past week as 
hitherto; but this occasions no surprise, 
as it is manifest that until retailers and 
others make some headway with the dis- 
tribution of their early purchases their 
means of settling accounts must be more 
or less interfered with. An event of the 
week was a trade sale, at auction, of near- 
ly 1,500 cases of white goods. The result 
of the sale quite confirmed the indifferent 
experience of regular trade, bidding being 
slow, prices low, and distribution poor. 
This was the firet important trade sale of 
the year, and its unfortunate outcome 
may have a decided influence on other 
manufacturers who have been accus- 
tomed about this time to try their for- 
tunes in the auction room. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








THE INDEPENDENT will print next week 
between ninety and one hundred commu- 
nications from Archbishops and Bishops 
upon the subject of the opening of the 
World’s Fair on Sunday. 

The regular subscription price of THE In- 
DEPENDENT is $3 00 a year, which is about six 
cents a week, while in clubs of five or more 
this really low price is still further reduced 
to about four cents a week. Nearly all of our 
subscribers take advantage of our club rates 
and renew for two years, paying $5.00. or 
three years, paying $7.00, or four years, pay- 
ing $8.50, or five years, paying $10.00, while 
many secure and send us new subscribers 
at club rates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months...... $ 75| Six months..... $1 50 
Four months.....,.. 1 00} One year. ...,.. 300 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers... 5 00 
Three years to une subscriber...... fei enecdiaea 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each..... Seiceaia 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 0 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 
Five years to one subscriber .......... ee 
Five subscribers one year each .. ........ 10 00 


in clubs of Five or More $2.0 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 


** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-fifth page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to apy person asking for it, Individuals, 
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schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subscriber to remit promptiy upon the ex- 
piration of his subscription we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceiving a postal-card request to that effect. 





THE American Security and Trust Company. of 
Sioux City, lowa, has a paid-up capital of $1,000,000. 
The Company offers two thousand shares of stock at 
par, $100 a share, for a short time, and guarantees to 
pay dividends for the next two years at the rate of 
seven per cent. per annum, payable quarterly with 
coupons attached. 


THREE PERFECT TRAINS. 


THE three famous “ Limited” trains of the New 
York Central leave Grand Central Station, Fourth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street,every day in the 
year--the New York and Chicago Limited at 10-0 
A M., the Southwestern Limited at 12:00 M., the North 
Shore Limited at 4:00 P.M.—affording travelers un- 
—— accommodations in safety, speed and com- 
ort.—Adv. 








“IT SETS PEOPLE TALKING.” 


Tue Great Divide Publishing Co., 1624 Larimer 
Street, Venver, Col., publishers of The Great Divide, 
a monthly journal illustrated and printed almost tn 
the heartvof the kocky Mountains, contains articles 
relating especially to that region, descriptive of min- 
erals,mines, cliff dwellings. Indiaus, fishing, hunting, 
flowers, and a host of other interesting matter. 
Twenty finely cut and polished gem stones peculiar 
to the Rocky Mountains are given free asa premium 
to each years subscriber, the subscription price be- 
ing only one doliar. 





THE Provident Trust Company, whose advertise- 
ment appears in our financial advertising columns, 
offers seven per cent. ou time dzoositsin their sav- 
ings department and issues certificates for the same 
with coupons attac 


no trouble in loaning its 
funds there at ten per cent. on the safest securities. 


A NEW STORE. 

THE well-known honse-furnishing store of Messrs. 
Lewis & Conger, whose wareroums for twenty-one 
years have been on Sixth Avenue and Broadway, 

tween 35th and séth Streets, have removed to their 
new store at 130 and 132 West 42d Street, between 
Sixth Avenue and Broadway. The building is nifty 
by one hundred feet, d besides the b t, is 
four stories in hight. The ceilings are high so that 
there is plenty of light and room. The hight of the 
tiest floor, for example, is eighteen and a half feet. 
The tront of the store is in white and gold and makes 
a very striking appearance. 

The interior is finished in hard wood and is heated 
with steam and has every modern improvement so 
that the warerooms are exceedingly well adapted to 
the wants of the rm. The stock 1s more varied and 
complete than ever, and it will be the aim ot the firm 
to maintain the well-known character and quality 
of their goods. It is impossible to particuiarize, and 

et most noti: eable was the very tine stock of china. 

he new store of Messrs. Lewis & Conger is a build- 
ing that housekeepers should not fail to visit. 











THE attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisemenut of tne United Purchasers’ Discount Com- 
pany, which appears this week in our financial ad- 
vertising columas. The Company have made ar- 
rangements with about eight hundred and fitty 
stores in this city,embracing all lines and depart- 
ments of business, the expectation being that mem- 
bers of the Company will be ab!e to save from ten 
per ceat. to fifteen per cent. upon their purchases 
made through any of the eight hundred and fifty 
stores. The Company have a purchasing depart- 
ment, and wi'! fill all mail orders promptly without 
extra charge, excent the ordinary ones of mailing 
and expressage. 





VOSE PIANOS. 

THE most economical thing to do in buying a 
piano is to buy a good one. When one combining ex- 
cellent quality with durability can be obtained at a 
moderate price, that certainly is the one which should 
receive attention. Messrs. Vose & Sons, o nD, 
established themselves in the business in Is51, and 
have placed upon the market no less than twenty- 
tix thousand pianos. Their pianos have some im- 
pruvements which are peculiar to them und entitle 
them to consiaeration.among which sre the patent 
repeating action waich produces a touch as delicate 
as that of a concert grand piano; the capo d’astro bar 
designed to sustain the singing quality of tone and 
the mouse proof pedal, an absolute protection against 
mice getting into pianos and destroying the hammers. 
Messrs. Vose & Sons sell their pianos on the most 
accommodating terms, delivering them at the 
residence of the purchaser tree of expense, and they 
guarantee periec: satisfaction. They should be ad- 
dressed at 170 Tremont Street, Boston, for catalogue 
and full information. 





CROCKERY AND HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS. 


Messrs. Verrinder & Company, of Coop:r In- 
stitute, N. ¥., one of the oldest houses in the 
crockery and house-furnishing goods buSiness in the 
city, is well and favérably known both in New York 
and elsewhere. The goods they offer embrace almost 
everything that can be desi in crockery, house- 
furnishing goods, silverware, kitchen utensils, etc. 
They have aiso on exnivition dinner service com- 
binations of Stafford Crockery, at astonishingly low 
prices—viz.: sets embracing one hundred pieces are 
offered as low asten dollars. Other sets range from 
sixteen dellars upward and tea sets of forty-four 
pieces for tour dollars and twenty-five cents. They 
also have handsome decorated ware at very low 
prices. The silver-plated goods. which are shown in 
“reat variety, are manufactured by the celebratea 
firm of Rogers & Company. We have deait with 
this firm ana their predecessors for more thau twenty 
years, and have always found them prompt, and 
worthy of all confidence. aaa 
TEXAS INVESTMENTS. 

We have known for many years, and have acted 
upon our information, tha. the State of Texas afforded 
most excellent opportunites in the way of making 
investmentsin real estate and inloaning money upon 
real estate mortgages. The security obtained for 
real estate loans in Texasis much greater and the 
rate per cent. has ruled nigher than in other portions 
of the United States. There are many reasons for 
this, and one very good and sufficient reason is that 
the profits from cotton, agriculture and sheep aud 
cattle raising have beeu such as to enable borrowers 
to give better security and pay higher rates than 
those in the West, who have, unfortunately, 
during the last three years been afflicted with poor 
crops. Texas hasseemed to many people as too far 
away and as given up to border ruffianism and horse 
stealing. While the last possibly was true of J exas 
ina greater or less degree years ago, it is not so 
at present. ‘Ihe state is settled withan inaustri- 
ous and reliable class of people who are atien- 
tive totheir business and are making money, few 
States offering greater facilities, he financial 
status of Texas is of the very vest. [thas made the 
wisest provision for schools, and has at present more 
money on hand for school purposes than it reaily 
needs. Business of all kinds has received a wonder- 
fut imp-tu¢, the towns and cities have grown rapidly, 
great wholesale houses have been established, rail- 
roads have multiplied, the soil is wonderfuily pro- 
ductive, and all of the existing conditions make it 
fevorabie, generaily speaking, for placing money 
safely oninvestment. Ofcourse it scarcely need be 
said that Eastern investors should always exercise 
the greatest care in the selection of their agents, but 
this isno more applicable to Texas than to New York 





ty. 

Gee of the Scotch investment companies, of which 
Mr. E, B, Chandler is Agent at San Antonie, has 
loaned through that agency $750,000, and they only own 
six hundrea and forty acres ot land which is worth 
more than the claim against it, and the only one of 
their loans is behind on interest. 

We have several real estate and financial advertisers 
from Texas and believe them ali to be worthy of con- 

dence, and advise our readers who have money to 
shvest to enter intw correspondence with them, 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 


in his ability, iatoagrety and loyal- 
ty co his friends, has assisted in rapidly building up 
a splendid business. 

enry Exall, Vice-President, is quite a Proptnent 
manin Texas affairs.and is well ana favorably,known 
throughout the entire State. He is one of the eight 
commissioners at large of the Worid’s Columbian 
Exposition and one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
American Bankers’ Association, These bring him in 
contact with the leading financiers and public men 
of the entire country, and he has fully availea him- 
self of the opportunities thus afforded by diverting 
many thousands ef dollars trom the Eastern States 
=—s rous Texas. 

J.B. Oldham, Cashier of this bank, is a young man, 
and has done his full snare toward the building une 
the magnificent business they now hare. Mr. Old- 
ham, prior to his connection with the North fexas, 
was icentified with several of the smaller banks 
throughout the State, and hasa host of friends among 
the country ers. whose accounts are very valua- 
ble to Dallas banks, asthey keep their surplus funds 
deposited there. 

. R. Buddy, Assistant Cashier received his business 
training in the well-known publishing house of Lip 
pincott & Co,. but like ail enterprising young men. 
emigrated to Texas several years ago. and prior to his 
connection with the North Texas Nationa! Bank. was 
Cashier of the First National Bank of Denton, Texas. 

This bank’s card contains for its motto the “* Lone 
Star,” and 0a each point of the star are the words. 
* safety,” ‘** Promptness,”’** Liberality,” “* Courtesy,” 
** Appreciation,” and those who have come in con- 
tact with the management are universally of the 
opinion that the motto. is well chosen. The bank's 
policy of “ never being out of money” for its regular 
customers, has made its friends very stanch in their 
support of it.as during the late stringency in the 
money market the bank was able to grant to its cus- 
tomers every consideration which their accounts en- 
titled them to receive. 

he Board of Directors of eleven representative 
citizens is all that could be desired. ey are con- 
Staptly on the alert to advance the interests of the 
institution. 





Conitabl ks G3 


INDIA PONGEES. 
CORAHS. 


New Spring Printings; 
first exhibit of many designs. 
D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 


Unrivalled for durability and wear 
Proadvoay KH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


Spring Dress Goods, 


The following goods were made 
specially to our order for Spring and 
early Summer wear, and are of un- 
usual value: 

Plain Serge Homespun, 52 inches 
wide, $1 per yard: Flecked, Checked 
and Plaid Homespuns, 52 inches wide, 
$1 per yard: Mixed and Checked 
Boucle Homespuns, same width, 
$1,25 per yard. 

S+mples sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The Armadale Zephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


WASH FABRIC 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 


BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 


THE “GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE’ 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 





N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK, 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Special Values 
THIS WEEK 


in their 


House-furnishing Dep’t 


Hardwood Ice Chests, $4.74 
to $10.96. 


Hardwood Refrigerators, 
3d size, sold elsewhere at 
$10.25; our price, $7.98. 
Packing Trunks, 98¢. to $3.22. 
Genuine Alligator Bags, 
10-inch $2.48, 12-inch $3.15. 


Large Assortment of 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


ranging in price from $3.92 to $24.37. 
Gas Stoves, 46c. and upward. 


Best Wooden Pails, lic. 
Covered Galvanized Pails, 3lc. 
Solid Zine Laundry Boards, 39c. 
Great Variety of French and German 


CHINA DINNER SETS 
$28.°° to $262.** 


SPECIAL OFFER 
in 
VIENNA 
China Dinner Sets 
AT 
$13.44 
Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, deco- 


rated in flowers and gold, 
$3.86, 


good value at %5.00. 


Cut Glass Salt Cellars in Straw- 
berry Diamond Pattern, at 
98c., 


Good value at $1.50; 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


for 21 years on Sixth Auenue and Broad- 
way, 35th and 36th Sts., 


HAVE REMOVED 


THEIR 
House Furnishing Warerooms 
to the NEW STORES, 


130 & 132 West 42d St., 


Between Sixth Ave. and Broadway. 








CRETONNES 


Our large stock of Fab- 
rics suitable for SUM- 
MER and COTTAGE 
furnishing, include one 
of the largest and most 
attractive exhibits of 
CRETONNES that 
has been shown, the 
designs and colors of 
which have special val- 
ue to those desiring ar- 
tistic interiors and the 
best furnishing effects. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Streets, 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 


Ax minsters. Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, Rody and 
Tapestry Brussels and Extra Super Ingrains. 


SPECIAL. 


We call special attention to a 


New Weave INCRAIN, 


which we believe will wear equal to a Body Brussels 
and in style and effect rich ax a Wilton, at about the 
former price of a rag carpet. 


MATTINGS. 


Our new importation of China and Japanese Straw 
now on exhibition. It is athiog of wonder to see the 
many new and novel effects. We have the white and 
red check and some fancy patterns, 


AT $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


$100,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE AND DRAP- 
ExY FABRICS. EMBRACING ALL THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS AND COLORINGS 


AT LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY, 


CURTAINS. 


Largest stock in the city of 
LACE, CHENILLE ANP TURCOMAN, 
at positive bargains. 


FURNITURE. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUITS AND ODD 
PIECES, OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING, AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp &6o., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. Y. 


TRAVEL. 


GAZE’S EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE, 
First class; all expenses included, $210 and vp. 
Visiting Ireland, Scotland, England France and Bel- 
jum, with attractive side trips at $80 and up from 
Paris to Switzerland, Italy and the Rhine. Depart- 
ures from New York. April 22, May 6, 13, 20, 23, 27: 
June 3, 17, 24, 27: July 1,4. 8, 22 and 23, Two excur- 
sions by specially chartered steamers. North Cape 
and Russia excursion June 27. Fall Palestine excur- 
sion September9, Round the world tour September 
10. Best ticketing facilities to all parts of the world, 
Ocean tickets by all lines. Gaze’s Gazette 10 cents. 
H.GAZE & SON. 0 Broadway, New York (Estab. 

1844), Sole Agents for the New Nile Steamship Co. 






























“The Thomas Foreign Tours,’ 
llth Season. 
Summer Tours, Russia & Italy 


GOING “as BROAD. Fall Tour to Palestine. 


1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 


The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe R. R., 


from Chicago to the Pacific Coast, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Far South- 
west, is by all odds the most direct, 
comfortable and satisfactory route. 





For all information, time-tables and 
descriptive matter of the Santa Fe 
Route, apply to 
C. D. SIMONSON, Gen’! Eastern Agent 





261 Broadway, New York, 
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Jnsurance. 


A FEW CURIOSITIES OF LEGISLA- 
TI 





ONE is House bill No, 428, in Pennsyl- 
vania, providing that any insurance com- 
pany doing business in Pennsylvania 
must pay every loss incurred within that 
State ‘‘ within twenty days after proof of 
loss shall have been made,” but that if 
the company, preferring to resist, neg- 
lects to thus pay, it shall deposit with the 
State Treasurer the fu!'! amount of the 
claim and ten per cent. additional; if the 
company does neither, the claimant may 
at once enter up judgment against it. 

Another is a bill before the Pennsylva- 
nia Senate, thus: 


“SECTION 1. Be it enacted, that three 
months after the passage of this act all fire 
insurance companies incorporated by any 
other State or Government shall through 
its or her officers make out a sworn state- 
ment of the different policies of insurance 
issued on property in this State, with the 
amount of insurance in each policy, and file 
the same with the Insurance Commissioner, 
who is hereby authorized to receive and 
transcribe the same on a book kept for that 
purpose, with name of the company, the 
amount of insurance mentioned in each 
policy, with the date of the policy and 
when same expires. And thereafter every 
three months said fire insurance company 
through her officials sha)! make out asworn 
statement of the policies issued or re-issued 
since the previous report with the amount 
of insurance, date of policies and when 
game expire, and the Insurance Commis- 
sioner shall keep a record of the same as be- 
fore meationed. 

“Sec. 2. That every fire insurance com- 
pany as aforesaid shall deposit with the 
State Treasurer of this State a sum of 
money equal to ten per cent. of the full 
amount of insurance placed in this Com- 
monwealth for the protection of policy- 
holders who may suffer loss by fire, and 
that said money may be attached by judg- 
ment creditors in the hands of the State 
Treasurer and the payment of the State 
Treasure: of the amount due said judgment 
ereditor shall relieve him from any liability 
for the money so attached.” 


A simple law providing that anybody 
who presumed to transact any insurance 
business, of any kind or in any manner, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, should be 
immediately crucified, without a trial, 
might possibly be a little more wild and 
irrational than these; but the effect of 
executing it would not be more conclu- 
sive in putting a stoptoinsurance. Of 
course, nobody expects such bills to be- 
come laws, yet one of them has been 
reported favorably by the insurance com- 
mittee, and the other is liable to be. 
What are insurance committees fot? Is it 
not time this introducing of vicious or 
crazy bills which somebody is expected 
to squelch before they can attain en- 
actment were stopped? Is it not time 
some sort of training-school for legisla- 
tors, or some sort of bureau of revision 
for proposed measures, were provided? 
And is it not time that insurance were 
favored by legislatures generally with a 
little wholesome neglect? 

The spring of this meddling is the hope 
of being paid by the companies to refrain, 
this being what is known as a “ strike”; 
or else it is some grievance, real or imag- 
inary, on part of some legislator or of 
some constituent of one; or else it is the 
notion that insurance companies are 
monopolies and toprod them or tbreaten 
to do so will always be rather a taking 
thing with *‘the people.” The hope of 
securing plunder will be a source of dis- 
turbance until either legislatures cease to 
be corruptible or persistent refusal has 
satisfied all would-be strikers that the 
companies will not ‘‘ come down,” no 
matter what the pressure. Men who have 
a supposed grievance will try to “ get 
even” by going to the legislature, until 
the average standard of legislatures hasso 
risen that such attempts are hopeless, 
Stupid bills will be proposed, until legis- 
lators cease to be stupid, or until 
there is provided some method cf fram- 
ing bills which shall shut off the ‘* bill in- 
troducing” custom now prevalent. But, 

most of all, the reform needed is a gen- 


eral public recognition of the fact that 
to repress, harass, tax, or otherwise bur- 
den insurance costs something, and that 
this cost falls on the persons who buy in- 
surance. 

Put into the open mouth of a frolicsome 
kitten the end of its tai]. Result: one 
bite, then discovery, then soothing. It 
takes the great public a long time to find 
out whose tail insurance is, and so legis- 
latures go on biting or trying to bite it. 


-— 


A BAD TAX BILL. 


A BILL before the Michigan Legislature 
proposes to levy upon life insurance com- 
panier, in lieu of the present two per 
cept., a tax of three per cent. on all pre- 
miums received within the State. As 
this is to apply only to companies not 
organized in Michigan, its author may 
intend and consider it to be a measure of 
protection to home industry in Michigan 
companies, If so, he lacks courage and 
does not go far enough; a three per cent, 
tax is enough to harass but not to pro- 
hibit, and it should be thirty or a bun- 
dred. A prohibitory tax would by no 
means certainly have the effect of help- 
ing home companies; outside companies 
wou'd withdraw their agencies, but citi- 
zens of Michigan would send their appli- 
cations elsewhere if they chose, and if 
they have American sense and spirit they 
would be likely to so choose. Moreover, 
whether the tax be one rate or another, 
its immediate effect, under what are 
known as ‘** reciprocal” laws, would be to 
put the same tax upon Michigan com- 
panies in States where such companies 
operate, provided the companies of those 
other States operate in Michigan. Such 
‘* reciprocal” laws say, ‘‘ you hit my com- 
panies on your territory and I will bit in 
just the same way your companies on 
mine.” 

If the object is revenue for revenue’s 
sake, not only is there no reason for ex- 
empting the home companies, but it is 
certain that the tax will be paid by citi- 
zens of Michigan, It is in the form of a 
percentage upon premiums paid by those 
citizens, and it is as certain that the re- 
turn premiums upon the policies must be 
affected as it is that subtraction produces 
diminution. If it is said that insurance 
must pay the cost of its own supervision, 
there is still no reason for exempting the 
home companies, which also are super- 
vised, and there is no plea of necessity at 
all, because the Life Agents Association 
of Michigan informs us that in 1889 the 
expenses of the Insurance Department 
were $7,025 only, while $147,837 was col- 
lected from the companies, making a 
profit to the State of $140,812. 

Taxing life insurance as other interests 
are taxed is one thing, and we shall not 
argue that it may reasonably ask exemp- 
tion; but taxing its receipts as such is 
contrary to the sound economic maxim 
tbat taxes shouid be levied upon produc- 
tion and gain, not upon consumption and 
loss. It makes a difference in the effect 
whether the taxgatherer appears at an 
inopportune time and place or not. Tax- 
ation is not only a burden but a discour- 
agement, and to so levy it as to put a pen- 
alty upon thrift is bad policy. It almost 
seems—altho of course it must be that 
progress is made toward a better under- 
standing—as if legislatures wiil never 
learn that accumulation is not necessarily 
monopolistic or opposed to the common 
welfare, that there are no piles of wealth 
which do not belong to anybody and can 
be attached without anybody’s feeling it, 
and that everything exacted from insur- 
ance must be redistributed upon the whole 
public, because ipsurance, equally with 
transportation and rent, enters into the 
cost of every article of consumption. 

Moreover, all notions about “ foreign” 
insurance companies are antiquated and 
ought to be cheerfully laid upon the dust 
heap of things wora out and abandoned. 
The Erie Canal was once the passenger 
route, but it Jong ago ceased to be one. 
Carrying money off to some distant State 

may once have been counted a calamity, 
because it did not readily come back; but 
money moves now by steam and electric- 
ity, and you can no more tie it up than 











you can the winds. There are no State 








boundaries. Look for one~you have 
crossed it, but have not found it. Boun- 
dary lines are artificial, statutory, per- 
haps more troublesome than useful. All 
thought of legislation for local interests 
against outsiders and in interference with 
the movement of commercial exchanges 











is narrow, ignorant, provincial, and 

ought to be laid ty as obsolete. 
INSURANCE. 

1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied tu 
porsictpate' in distributions of surplus. 

ass. non- re applies to all 
equratne the most liberal features ever 


licies, and 
fore offer- 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Reers, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Charles A. Denry, W. F. Shirley, & E. Eames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, tverett Coene David *. Hi'dreth, 
George L. Fox, Tnomas J. Atkins, M. Kobbins, 


Henry Tuck, John C. tt, Robert hice afferty 
Martin V.Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D, R. Satterlee, 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 


JOHN ROW ELL. Pre 
AMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’ t and Sec’y. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ene ase Square, Boston, Mass. 


or 31st, 1890.. $21,102,654 30 
TL iTl 19,072,124 lo 








FIRE 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1890.......... ease ee 


$5,829,331 19 


ecececcceccece 1,357,821 14 
Total Marine Premiums,.........see0.. $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, = 
1890, to 31st December, 1890,......ee0--... $3,792,914 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753, 158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estirrated at. .cccccccccccccesesssscocccesess 1,118,562 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 13 





AMOUNT, cocccsccece++coecees $12,027,354 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 186 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 











$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are ts- 
sued at the ord life rate premium 

faneal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cies 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 
Cash Capital.......... Sapbetonse $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

es BOOS 36 ine ciwsencicecaccems 
BOG DEEN ioc ccsccccccccecccces 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
GRE BOB incc cs 6ccc cvcsccces 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

Wa ANEGAARNS | Aste Sees 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway; New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, VN. Y. 

J. J MCCONALD, Manager Wesvern Departmert, 

Chicago, Hl. 

R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 

GEO.E KUINE, Assistant toGeneral Manager, 

D. B. WILSON, Manazer Pacific Coast Departme: t, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





2,985,328 79 
1,602,620 05 














By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOY NES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROW 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM 4. W THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, N W. HAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEON YARD N- LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIS GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
C. A. HAND. LI BOULTON 
JOHN D.H RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P ‘BURDETT, JOSEPH A IN]. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. 


AGOST 
one Ew. Awe 
CHAS. H. mace OWN 


HALL ERNON H. 
BRISTLAN Ds THOMSON 
JOHN D. JONES, Preside 
W.H. HH. MOORE. Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


1891 





1829 Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelvhia. 





Unpaid Lasees, | Dividends, BED. <cc00 
Be Ms Rencccdscecccepeassase 


00 

17038 5957 4 
983.210 9: 
Total Assets, Jan ist, 1891...$3,213.230 40 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in torce..$79,000,000 











LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port publishea by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 





1891. 


NATIONAL 


1891. 


FIRE INSURACE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S, JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent, 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1891. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash. - 

bunds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-tnsurance Fund, legal standard, 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, 


Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1891, 


- $1,000,000. 00 


$883,165.47 
- 124,200.53 


1,007,366.00 
‘ 612,847.19 


~~ $2.620,213 19 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivenr, 


Statement for the year ending Decomber 3ist, 1890. 








Assets, . . é , ° ° ‘i - $147,154,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, e e ~ . . e $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than aia e ° * . e P 505,359 82 
Surplus, . ' A ! 4 “ - ‘ . 9,981,233 38 


Receipts from all sources, ° ° edie ee | . 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° ° ° ° . . 
Risks assumed, ° ° ° . 49,188 policies, 


160,985,985 58 
Risksin force, . 6 . 6 - 206,055 policies, 


638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . e e 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . « 98,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,133,266 35 


$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ‘ ‘ A ‘ $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and “Surplus, ° ‘ . Pp e 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 3,859,759 07 


In Payments to Policy-holders, ° ° ° ° ° ° 
In Risks assumed, ° ° ° e 4,611 policies, 
In Risksinforce, . . ° ° - 23,745 policies, 


1,772,691 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 





Risks Risks Payments to 


Year. Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets. 

1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. S18. 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23'119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401.328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 


189. a 





New York, January 28th, 
<a 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Oxtver HARRIMAN. S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
| Henry W. Situ. CuHartes R. HENDERSON. 
| Ropert OtypHant. | Georce Buss. 
GeorGe S$. Cor. | Gzorce F. Baker. Rurus W. Peckuam, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. ~ THOMPSON. - Hopart Herrick, 
James C, HoLpen. UDLEY OLCOTT. m. P. Dixon. 
HERMANN C. Von Post.| FREDERIC CROMWELL. | Ropert A. GRANNISS. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. | — T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocers. 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. Jno. W. AvcHINCLoss, 


SamveEc E. Sprouts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samue. D. Bascock, 


THEopoRE Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock, 
Preston B, Pius. 
Stuyvesant Fisn. 
Aucustus D. JuILiiarpD. 
Cuarves E, Miter. 
James W. Husrtep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE. 
James E, GRANNISS, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’ y- 
ARCHIBAL D N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. 1. A., Actu 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B. PERR A "ad Assistant Actuary. 
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Old and Young. 


TWO CRIES. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








**I CANNOT, cannot let him go! 

Ah! see, the baby lips are paling, 
Listen, the feeble breath is failing. 
Women! your hands are cold and slow 
Hasten with all the arts ye know. 
Bring back again life’sa rosy glow, 

Bring back my boy! 


**I cannot, cannot see him die, 
All that I have, my life, my heart 
Dear God, Thou wilt not let us part! 
Hearest Thou not my cry? 
My baby! All that thou has given 
To help me wait for Heaven! 


*** Spare us good Lord!’ How the words run 
* Thine agony and bloody sweat, 
Thy cross and passion.’ Hearest thou yet? 
Is all thy mercy done? 
I cannot, cannot live alone, 
Let me die too, if die he must, 
Dear Lord, thy Lazarus slept in dust; 
Speak Thou again! ‘ Come forth!’ Ah me 
Hearest thou? Canst thou see?’’ 


The walls melt outward into space. 
There is the slow dark river rolling, 
Timed to the dead-bell’s sonorous tolling, 
Beyond the wave one stands 
Out stretching tender hands. 
** My child! my littleson! 
Mine too, my only one.’’ 
** Cease! for thy heaven is won, 
But I am bound to earth, 
Lord, by the panys of birth: 
That sacred anguish, half despair, 
The crown that mothers wear, 
Hear! Answer prayer. 
He is not his! not thine! 
He is mine, mine, mine! 

Lord spare!”’ 


The walls shut in, the vision dies, 
There is a new light in her eyes, 
Thecolor like a dawn onsnow 

On that wan face begins to glow. 

The child will live. Ob! willful heart, 
Thou hast thy part, 

Thy way, thy will, 

For good or ill. 

Backward to life he turns again 
Re-born by mother-pain. 


Faster than that river’s rolling, 

More dreadful than the dead-bell’s tolling, 
The hurried years go by, 

On sullen wings they fiy. 

Hark! ringing down the night, 

A hopeless, starless night, 

Too black for sight, 

Another cry! 

* Lord of the wide world! why 

Did I not die? 

Die in my senseless, spotless infancy; 

Die with my soul unstained, 

Earth lost and Heaven gained; 

This sin and wo and shame unknown, 
Safe by thy throne? 

Why have I lived to drain this cup of life, 


This bitter wine of agony and strife, 
And drunken with despair 
Give curse for prayer? 
Oh Maker! Giver! Lord! is this thy care? 
Why, Lord of this lost earth, why 
Could I not die?” 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


OLD MERCER’S MONEY. 


A STORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
BUSH. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 














THE thermometer stood at a hundred in 
the shade at Schnapper Point, a little 
watering-place in the South of Australia. 
It was so stifling that the billiard-room 
in the big hotel was absolutely idle, and 
the marker fallen asleep—an unprece- 
dented occurrence, It was so stifling 
that even the inside of the hotel was in- 
tolerable—and its most interesting visit- 
ors, a newly married couple, had gone out 
into the veranda to cheat themselves into 
the belief that there was a faint sea- 
breeze. It was a delusion; there wasn’t 
enough wind to blow out a wooden match; 
and the world seemed to consist of a 
heaven so brazen that you could hardly 
distinguish the sun from the sky, a sea of 
glittering glass, a dusty road, and a 
stretch of what had been grass, but was 
now as dusty as the road, from which 
sprang a thicket of gnarled, unkempt, 
withered-up tea-tree scrub, 

Presently the window behind them 








opened again, and a big, burly “‘ squat- 
ter ” (stock raiser) came out. Neither of 
them had ever seen him before, but he 
came straigbt up to the wife and laid his 
hand upon her shoulder, 

** My dear,” he said, ‘‘ your mother wus 
my first sweetheart.” 

Any idea of resentment died away in 
both of them. There was nothing about 
him that was not perfectly respectful—so 
they listened with respect. 

**T followed her out from England, and 
took up the next station to your father in 
the Western District as soon as I made the 
money up in Queensland. My name is 
Mercer.” 

Both knew him directly he mentioned 
his name, for he was one of Australia’s 
squatting milliunaires, and they all sat 
down to chat, Mr. Osborne, the younger 
man, making preparations to smoke, such 
as clearing out the bowl of his pipe with 
his penknife, whittling a sufficient charge 
from the plug of tobacco which he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket, and rubbing it 
small between the palms of his hands, 
Finally he charged his pipe, and, looking 
up to the elder man, said: 

“I'm in the same line as you are, Mr, 
Mercer, and if you won’t think it rude of 
me asking you, I should very much like 
to know how you contrived to make such 
a lot of money out of it. I can barely get 
the bank interest out of my money;’ 
and, having delivered himself, he pulled 
out two or three “‘ postaad rail” matches 
from the same pocket that held his watch 
and his plug, and, striking one on his 
trousers, let it burn up between his hands, 
and, applying itto his pipe, took a gentle 
draw. 

** Well. Imade it in two ways, and two 
ways—by the Canterbury Downs and An- 
arba Stations and by Juck, and being as 
good as my word.” 

Mr. Osborne took his pipe out of his 
mouth, blew a big cloud of smoke, and 
said: 

** How’s that?” 

“Ivs lucky you’ve got your 
charged, for it’s along story. 

**T came out from England with £500 
in my pocket, and went up to Moreton 
Bay—after staying a few weeks in Syd- 
ney, just long enough to be picked up by 
a party, who had a little capital between 
them and wanted a little more and an- 
other partner, What we had ourselves, 
and what we could get from the banks 
came to some eight thousand pounds, and 
with this we went out, away beyond the 
margin of settlement to some country, 
which two of our party had seen when 
prospecting. They came down to Sydney to 
get the grant and a party of strong young 
fellows with a little bit of money to 
work it. It was beautiful country, and 
as ‘outside’ stations go, not so very far 
out either. But it had the reputation of 
being a bad place for the blacks, and peo- 
ple passed itby. However we didn’t care 
for the blacks; we were young and well- 
armed, and more or less plucky fellows, 
and we determined to make a good thing 
out of other people’s fears, 

** We didn’t expect te begin to make 
money right off, we were too far from 
the markets. But we had brought up a 
carefully culled lot of stock with us, tho 
nothing like what the country would run, 
and we expected to live cheap while the 
station improved and improved, until, 
finally, some fine day, civilization over- 
took us and made us rich men. 

** But we were very careful about the 
blacks. We kept plenty of dogs, always 
went about well armed and never alone 
except in the open—and we always kept 
the homestead well guarded, 

‘* They speared a few sheep at first, but 
finding that, where the spear went the 
rifle bullet followed, they soon left off 
and used to come about the station as 
much as we allowed them to do small ser- 
vices like bringing in game or ‘ getting 
up’ a horse in exchange for ‘ rations’ or 
tobacco. But we never allowed any of 
them in the house or near the dogs. And 
gradually they gave us so little trouble 
that we became quite accustomed to them 
and a bit careless, 

** But they are devilishly cunning; and 
all this going on for months and months 
was part of a deep-laid scheme for our 


pipe 





destruction, For they had not yet learned 
the lesson of the Queensland Bush that a 
white man’s death never goes unavenged, 
and that to destroy us would mean the 
wiping out of their whole tribe. 

**Now to show you how devilishly 
cunning they are. I heard it from a boy 
that we took when the tribe was wiped 
out, and that I brought up in my stable. 
We had been setting strychnined meat for 
the eagle hawks, which had been unusu- 
ally destructive to the lambs that season. 
The blacks saw it, high out of reach of 
our dogs on the dead trees these eagles 
always settle on so as not to be approached 
under cover of the leaves. They con- 
cluded that it was poison, tried it on one 
of their dogs, and took it down piece by 
piece to examine it. 

‘‘Their sharp eyes enabled them easily 
to detect every speck of poison, and they 
earefully scraped it off and stored it 
away in leaves. Then they buried the 
meat. And asthe eagles did not decrease, 
but the bait went on disappearing, we 
went on setting fresh bait; and so mat- 
ters went until they had collected enough 
for their purpose. 

‘* Then they watched their opportunity. 
They waited and waited, until one day at 
last all the dogs were taken out together, 
contrary to the agreement we had ex- 
pressly made among ourselves for our 
safety, to join in a kangaroo drive. Then 
everything favored their hellish purpose. 
Only one man was left on guard, and he 
was more than ordinarily busy, as he had 
to attend to everything about the home- 
stead or stable. So the field wasclear for 
any one so stealthy and keen sighted as a 
blackfellow. Then the kangaroo drivers 
stayed out very late, and did not get back 
till after dark. Had they come back 
early the attempt would have been post- 
poned, for strychnine is so rapid in its 
effects that the death of the dogs would 
have been discovered and the men been 
on their guard. Had the dogs drinking 
trough been full it would have had to be 
emptied at the risk of being discovered in 
the act; for it might have led to discovery 
if the dogs had drunk gneedily directly 
they came in. But everything conspired 
to help the treacherous savage. 

‘‘The men came home exultant over the 
amount of marsupials they had killed— 
for they were so numerous that they were 
starving us out; this made them noisy 
and disposed to be careless, and they 
were rendered still more careless because 
they were tired out. So they just unsai- 
dled their horses and drove the dogs into 
the palisade that did ‘for kennels, and 
came in,and the savages were almost balk- 
ed at the eleventh hour by their forget- 
ting to water the dogs; but one of us 
jumped up in the middle of supper and 
called out: ‘ By Jove, I believe the dog’s 
trough ’s dry—I’ll swear I saw it dry,” 
and went out and drew a few buckets 
fulland poured them into the trough, 
unconscious that the gum leaves lying 
in the bottom had been used to smear it 
all over with that mortal poison which 
man chooses for keeping down beasts of 
prey. The dogs were all ravenously 
thirsty and, before we turned in, must all 
have been writhing and foaming at the 
mouthand stiffening in death, Act I was 
over. Act II was so terrible that I only 
caught bits of it here and there, 

‘*We had retired early, and all the 
others, I expect, were fast asleep. I had 
been so sleepy after my long day in the 
saddle and the sun, that I had thrown 
myself on my bunk justas I was, in shirt, 
breeches and boots. We didn’t wear 
coats inthe summer, All of a sudden I 
woke—woke right up with all my senses 
alert, as people do when they think they 
see a ghost—with a sort of providential 
sense of danger. I heard a crowd of 
stealthy footsteps. I had in my belt a 
revolver and the knife I used forskinning 

kangaroos, long-bladed and very sharp at 
the point. And this stood mein good stead; 
for an American, on board the ship com- 
ing out, had taught me how a bowie-knife 
is used. I rose silently and swiftly from 
my bed. Escape by the window I knew 
would be impossible: the house was sure 
to be surrounded by the blacks and every 
egress guarded, I made for the passage 











April 16, 1891. 
pistol in my left. It was pitch dark, and 
at the door! heard a savage coming along 
to murder me in my bed,., I drew back 
and to one side. In he came. I heard 
him swing up his club with both hands 
to knock my brains out as I lay. The 
swish of his arms told me where to strike, 
and in a moment my knife was in his 
heart with the clean American stab. He 
died without a sound, then I did 
the most cowardly thing I ever did in my 
life, for I made up my mind that I could 
not save my comrades, but might save 
myself and determined to fly. I knew 
that to go to the door or window only 
meant being knocked on the head, but 
right in front of me was the hole in the 
roof which did duty for chimney with a 
cham hanging down from the rafter to 
hold the kettle. The chain was a thick 
one, and I caught hold of it and swung 
myself up to the rafter and from the 
rafter to the roof, and lay down on my 
belly to reconnoiter as well as I could by 
the starlight. Not a shot had been fired, 
and the blacks were swarming into the 
house. So I felt justified in concluding 
that all my comrades had fallen or fled. 

** At last all passed into the house, and 
then I knew that no time was to be lost, 
for that they would loot it hurriedly and 
then fire it, so I slipped down the roof, 
expecting every minute that a dozen of 
them would rush out, and I empty my 
revolver, stab one or two perhaps, and die 
some unnamable death. But 1 managed 
to get away unobserved, because, as I 
afterward learned from my boy, the 
black, whom I had killed, had fallen on 
my bed and been beaten to jelly in the 
dark by his own friends who had swarmed 
in and clubbed away without bringing a 
light to make sure of their victim for fear 
of getting a shot from his pistol. This 
made the number correct; for they knew 
how many of us there were—and all the 
rest had been killed in their sleep. 

‘*I struck at once for the creek, know- 
ing that running water would make it 
harder for them to discover my trail, and 
knowing that miles and miles down there 
was another station where I hoped to find 
refuge and give the alarm. Onmy way, 
however, to my horror, I met three more 
black fellows and had to use my revolver, 
for I could not tackle three single-handed 
with a knife. This, of course, alarmed 
the rest, and I knew they would come 
outin a swarm with only a few hundred 
yards start for me, and I took to my heels 
at the top of my speed. I guessed that 
they would anticipate my direction, but 
fortunately they did not, tho they knew 
by the sound that I was between them 
and the river. 

‘* They thought I should strike straight 
across and head for the nearest settle- 
ment which lay in that direction, and to 
this mistake I owed my life. They knew 
the way just as well in the dark as they 
did im the daylight, but why I did not go 
that way was that I did not feel sure of 
my way in the dark; I knew that by 
keeping to the bed of the river I could 
not possibly lose the track tho I had to go 
a very winding way in some places, 

** As soon as daylight came, of course, 
they discovered my path by finding foot- 
steps leading down to theriver one side and 
none leading away on the other—and then 
they struck down the river and even then 
they nearly caught me, so much faster can 
a black travel over rough country than a 
white man. I would have given any- 
thing for a horse that night, but, of course, 
the very first thing the blacks had done 
was to open the Home paddock and 
drive away the horses. They did not 
spear the horses, for they had some of 
them learned to use them and coveted 
them, and they kuew how to catch them 
again when they wanted them. while 
they meant to cut off every chance of 
escape from us. 

**T passed an awful night dragging my 
legs along the muddy bed of the creek, 
sinking generally up to my ankles, some- 
times over my knees, yet not daring to 
leave the water for fear of leaving a track, 
which would bring my ruthless foes to 
me with unerring instinct. And when 
daylight came I was tired out and felt 
that my only chance was to find a hiding- 

















with the knife in my right hand and the 





place and lie by for a day recruiting my 
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strength. I had nothing to eat, but for- 
tunately I had eaten a very heavy supper 
after the kangaroo drive, and the creek 
was good, sweet water, so I had some- 
thing to fill my stomach with. 

** At last I found a hiding-place which 
an accident rendered unsuspicious, I 
found a hole close to the water’s edge 
just before the sun got up. The creek 
was rocky again here, and there were 
many of these holes. I chose this one be- 
cause the entrance was under water, so 
that I could creep in without leaving a 
trail. In the mouth of the hole itself was 
a flat piece of rock, and the hole was large 
enough to conceal me. The morning 
drew on and [ still lay hid, when, as the 
heat grew intense, to my abject terror a 
large black snake—a fellow that would 
have killed me in forty minutes had he 
bitten me—slid on to the stone close to 
my face and coiled himself up and went 
to sleep. I thought I should die or go 
mad with fright, as I looked at his 
wicked, leering head full of deadly ven- 
om, and his horrible, warty, coal-black 
back, and his angry red belly, Evenif I 
could have blown him to pieces with my 
revolver I dared not fire, for dread of 
betraying my whereabouts, and probably 
at the first footstep, even if not before, 
he would glide into my hole—his hole— 
and, in his terror at finding himself cor- 
nered, bite me, bite my face—oh! the ag- 
ony of having my face bitten by those 
terrible fangs, my head crawled over, 
perhaps enveloped in those cold, slimy 
coils; 00-0v-0o0o—I dared not even shud- 
der. But that snake saved me. They 
passed right down the bed of the river, 
passed my hiding-place; but, knowing 
how timid snakes are did not even peep 
in at my hole, taking it for granted that 
no snake would stay so neara man in 
daylight. And they did not disturb it; 
the black fellow’s stalking habits teach 
him to be careful not to disturb anything 
for fear of giving the alarm to his prey. 
And when it got cooler the snake glided 
off of his own accord, leaving me feeling 
ten years older than I had felt only 
twenty-four hours before, 

At sundown, the boy afterward told 
me, the blacks, as is their habit, aban- 
doned the chase and returned to enjoy 
their spoil; and when night fell I crept 
out of my hole again and resumed the 
weary dragging of my limbs down the 
creek now almost a river, That night 
was even more terrible than the last, for 
I could hear some one dogging me every 
step I took, but keeping on the bank. 
Every second I expected to have a spear 
sent through me, but felt that I should be 
imperiling myself still more by leaving 
my river bed and climbing the bank to 
assail a foeman who couldstrike me down 
as I climbed. 

And soI plodded on and on, with my 
heart in my mouth till daylight, when 
grasping my revolver grimly, I looked for 
my foe and discovered my favorite horse. 
My mind had been so disordered by ter- 
ror that I had mistaken the footstep of 
the faithful animal who was following 
his master for those of a man. The 
blacks, as I told you, had stampeded the 
horses to cut off all hope of our escape, 
and my horse, goodness knows how, had 
found me out. It was a merciful dispen- 
sation of Providence that he had not dis- 
covered me twelve hours earlier or he 
would infallibly have guided my foes to 
my hiding-place. 

** Of course he had no saddle or bridle, 
but I was a good horseman and the crea- 
ture décile and as fond of me as a child. 
So Leasily mounted him and rode as fast as 
Icould trust myself in my prostrate con- 
dition to the station I was heading for. 
When they saw me coming in scared to 
death on a barebacked horse they knew 
that something had gone wrong, and the 
prospect of revenging my poor compan- 
iens made a man of me again. I wanted 
to borrow asaddle and weapons and start 
off at once in pursuit with such men as 
there were on this station; but my host 
thought it imprudent to take all the men 
of his own station, and even if he had 
there were hardly enough. So he sent 
men round to all the neighbors within 
thirty miles or more, and by the next 
morning there wasa govudly muster of 








armed, determined men, each leading a 
fresh horse to mount as soon as he 
reached the rendezvous at my friend’s 
station, that he might start fresh. We 
knew where to find-the brutes. They 
did not know enough of the white men 
to know that they were certain to be 
punished and had simply gone back ‘to 
their own camping ground to enjoy their 
blood-bought spoils. A brief conflict 
resulted in their being shot down to 
a man, except my boy who was spared 
for his tender years and whom I took 
under my protection. It was from him 
that I heard the whole account of the 
expedition. 

Before we had left Sydney we had exe- 
cuted adeed among ourselves agreeing 
that the property should be divided 
among the survivors, when the lease ran 
out. ‘* Therefore, as we Jearned from the 
boy we spared that all my partners had 
been killed in their sleep without a strug- 
gle, and as we identified their bodies, tho 
fearfully disfigured and mutilated, the 
whole property was mine; and I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that if I had tried 
to fight my way to the others it would 
only have been to have found them 
killed, and to have lost my own life, 
However, I could not bear to live on a 
property which had become mine in such 
a tragic way,so I sold out at a pound a 
head to one of the avenging party, a 
large squatter living less than a hundred 
miles ‘ closer in,’ who was uncommonly 
desirous to get hold of the property now 
that the blacks who bad been its draw- 
back were exterminated. When we 
came to muster the cattle, to my utter 
astonishment I found that I had forty 
thousand head, and that I was therefore 
the possessor of forty thousand pounds, 
I had no idea of the way in which they 
had multiplied in this rich down country, 
with its feed for a far heavier stocking. 

‘“‘I took my forty thousand pounds 
down to Victoria, and bought the station 
next to your father’s, that I might see 
something of your mother ina neighborly 
way—and Icould make light of a forty- 
mile drive in those days, There I spent 
two or three of the happiest years of my 
life, and added another three or four 
thousand pounds to my capital; and there 
I said to myself I would spend the rest of 
my life, satisfied with a steady increase of 
my property and the friendly intercourse 
with your parents and my other neighbors 
among the substantial squatters of that 
district. It seemed so delightful tu have 
a real home ina part of the country so 
settled and like the old home. 

**But my vision was soon rudely 
broken, to save my credit in my own 
eyes. I was reckoned a capital judge of 
stock and station property, and the late 
Mr. Mellor—who was afterward premier 
of the colony—asked me to value a sta- 
tion in the Riverina, called Anarba, 
which he was about to purchase. I 
valued it at fifty thousand pounds, and 
he at once flew into a passion, and asked 
me how I would like to pay such a price 
for it myself, implying that my valuation 
was not an honest one. I considered this 
a reflection on my credit, which would 
utterly destroy my self-esteem if I could 
not answer it, and said that I would take 
it at that priceif he did not care to. And 
he told me to take it. 

*“*IT did; but I had to sell my beautiful 
station in Victoria, which it had been the 
object of my life to acquire, at a sacri- 
fice, and had to strain my credit witb the 
banks to borrow enough additional mon- 
ey to complete the purchase and have the 
capital for stocking the station up to its 
full capacity and making the improve- 
ments that were wanted. AndI had to 
go off at once into the heart of the Riv- 
erina to put my shoulder to the wheel in 
grim earnest; for the adventure was real- 
ly far too heavy for my capital. But 
Providence smiled upon me from the 
tirst—I used to think because I had made 
myself act against my inclination to sat- 
isfy my honor. I had splendid seasons 
and no fires, and in a very few years was 
able to sell out at two bundred and forty 
thousand pounds. But in the interval 
your father and mother had died, and I 
had no heart to go back to Victoria. Sol 





went on investing and investing in back 


country as often as a good bargain pre- 
sented itself. And tho I have had to 
wait sometimes, everything has produced 
manifold; for I have always bought prop- 
erties when they were so cheap that they 
could not well get any cheaper,and held for 
a rise or improved them as the case might 
ve. So you see that I made my money in 
two ways and two ways—by my luck in 
the Canterbury Downs and my not going 
back on my word in the Anarba Station.” 





Meanwhile a thunderstorm had brew- 
ed, and the thunder roared and the 
lightning ran with tropical intensity, 
terminating in a hailstorm, with stones 
as big us marbles. And half an hour 
afterward the storm had cleared away, 
leaving the day like a child after a good 
cry, pure and sweet and gente, and with 
a cool breeze blowing up from the :ea 
and the south. 

New York CIty. 
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A TARAHUMARE RUNNER. 
BY ERNEST M°GAFFEY, 








THICK, rawhide sandals on his feet, 

A bronze-red figure full of grace, 
Inured alike to cold and heat 

He stands, the flower of his race; 

Broad in the chest, with lower limb 
Symmetrical and hard and slim, 

With breech-clout steeped in somber dyes 
Folded securely round his thighs; 

And loosely on his massive breast 

A necklace rude of shells is hung— 

By some cliff-dwelling maiden strung 
And by his coarse, black hair caressed, 
His hair, from whence his dark eyes glow: 
The runner, Candelario. 


Far in a savage vastness wild 
He makes his home the cliffs among, 
Where chaos lies in fragments piled 
And chides the thunder’s muttering 
tongue, 
Where the red lightning’s fingers reach 
All sudden through the storm-cloud’s 
breach; 
And where the hurricane’s fell wrath 
Through mountain timber sweeps its path; 
And here upon the deer’s faint trail 
He follows on from day to day 
From ruddy dawn to evening gray 
O’ercliff and chasm, sand and shale 
Till with his knife he slays the roe: 
The runner, Candelario. 


A hundred miles a day to him 
Is nothing—as with dog-trot pace 
He takes departure stanch and grim, 
Nor stops nor falters in the race— 
A primal athlete he, who goes 
Where the swift torrent downward flows; 
Across the steeps in level flight, 
Adown the glens and up the hight— 
The weary wolf will seek repose, 
And deer shall in their covert bed 
Lie down and rest, while overhead 
The crow his flagging wings must close, 
Yet onward speeds yon speck below: 
The runner, Candelario. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A JOKE. 


BY JEANNETTE L, GILDER. 











CAPTAIN AMBROSE VENTNOR had fought 
bravely on the Southern side during the 
Civil War, and at the battle of Vicksburg 
had been struck in the head by a piece of 
shell, which had the effect of weakening 
a mind not over strong at the best. The 
particular form of weakness for which 
his mind was conspicuous was credulity. 
He believed everything that was told him, 
so that it is not surprising that he became 
an easy convert to spiritualism and an 
easy victim of the practical joker. 

Like most of his compatriots, Captain 
Ventnor had been impoverished by the 
war. That he had taken an active part 
in that “‘ unpleasantness” was rather 
singular, for it would be hard to find a 
man less/adapted to the rough ways of 
military life. He was always a dreamer, 
and lived among books rather than 
among men. Having inherited sufficient 
money to gratify his bookish tastes, he 
convinced himself and his friends that he 
was peculiarly fitted for a literary career; 
anid he had published one or two books at 
his own expense—and to his own delecta- 
tion, too, rather than that of the critics. 

At the date of this story Captain Vent- 
nor was living in a New Jersey town with 
a fellow Southerner, a General Bradish 





Highlands, who on the first mutterings of 


war had taken his money out of Negroes 
and cotton and put it into Northern real 
estate, which proved him to be a perfect- 
ly level-headed man, evenif he was a 
patriot, Singularly unlike as they were, 
Highlands and Ventnor had been chums 
at college and intimate friends in after 
life, and when the war was over and 
Ventnor was reduced to poverty, High- 
lands insisted upon his accepting the 
hospitality of his home on the banks of 
the Delaware. Ventnor would have done 
the same by his friend Highlands, if the 
situation had been reversed; so he ac- 
cepted the offer, and had made his home 
at Highlands Manor for the twenty-four 
years that had passed since the close of 
the war. 

Captain Ventnor was now well on to- 
ward sixty years of age, and looked older; 
his long beard was snowy white, and 
his hair, which he brushed up straight 
from his high and not unintelilectual 
forehead, was as white as his beard. His 
face was thin, and his eyes were dark and 
sunken far back into his head. If you re- 
member the face of John Brown you 
have a good idea of the appearance of 
Captain Ambrose Ventnor. Genera) High- 
lands was as different from his friend in 
appearance asin character. He was portly 
and florid, and enjoyed a good dinner 
and a bottle of old Madeira, with a game 
of whist for small stakes, in the evening, 
more than he did the best book that was 
ever written. ‘‘I never cared much 
for books, even at college,” he would 
say, ‘‘and if it hadn’t been for Ventnor 
I should never have pulled through”; 
and there was a good deal of truth in 
this frank confession. General Highlands 
lived on his income, and aside from 
fighting had never done a day’s work in 
his life; while Captain Ventnor was. al- 
ways busy except in the evening. This 
time he devoted to his friend; but the 
day was his own, and he spent it at his 
desk; for he was engaged upon his mag- 
num opus—an exhaustive work on the 
rise and development of the phenomena 
of spiritualism, called ‘‘Footprints on the 
Sands of Another Shore.” Captain Vent- 
nor had numberless note-books in which 
he wrote down every story he heard 
which might have any bearing upon 
spiritualism. His remarkable credulity 
had kept these note-books filled to reple- 
tion with anecdotes illustrative of the 
points he proposed dwelling upon in his 
book. 

General Highlands, who was a bachelor, 
had three nephews visiting him at High- 
lands Manor, and these lads, endowed 
with plenty of animal spirits and a lively 
imagination, lost no opportunity to add 
to Captain Ventnor’s store of ‘‘ authenti- 
cated” anecdotes. Lyndon, the oldest of 
the three, would find the keenest amuse- 
ment in telling Captain Ventnor, in the 
evenings, when they were gatherd around 
the crackling wood fire in the library, of 
the most extraordinary things that had 
happened to himself or friends—every 
one of them madeup out of the whole 
cloth. ‘* Excuse me a moment,” Captain 
Ventnor would say at the conclusion of 
the most outlandish of these tales; ‘ if 
you will pemit me, I will take that down 
in my note-book.” And while Lyndon 
and the other boys stuffed their handker- 
chiefs into their mouths to keep their 
laughter from being audible, the Captain 
would take his book and pencil from his 
pocket, and carefully note down the 
foolish tales. ‘* A most valuable illustra- 
tion of a point I was working upon this 
very morning. I shall credit you with it 
in my book, which I wish to be conspicu- 
ous for the accuracy of its illustrations as 
well as the force of its arguments.” 

At the back of Highlands Manor was a 
long walk bordered on both sides by 
cedar trees which shaded it from the rays 
of the sun by day and allowed only the 
brightest moonlight to penetrate its 
gloom, Here Captain Ventnor was very 
fond of walking; and, as he was a martyr 
to insomnia, he usually walked there for 
half an hour every evening just before 
bedtime, thinking that the exercise 
would make him sleep better, The place 
at once suggested itself to the prankish 
lads as a capital background for their 





jokes, When the night was particularly 
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dark, they would write in big letters of 
phosphorus on a piece of black cloth such 
lines as ‘‘ The spirit of the Indian chief 
Wee-haw-ken will be around to-night,” 
and fasten it across the path where Cap- 
tain Ventnor walked, just out of his reach 
had he been inclined to investigate too 
closely. The boys, hidden in the thick 
shubbery, would hear the Captain’s ex- 
clamation of awed delight as he read the 
words and exclaimed to himself: “ I will 
await kis presence.” Then Lyndon, 
wrapped in a horse-blanket, with a mask 
smeared with phosphorus on his face and 
an old feather-duster on his head, would 
suddenly appear at the end of the walk. 
The credulous captain would advance to 
meet him, but, with a motion of the 
hatchet purloined from the woodshed 
‘* Wee-haw-ken” would wave him off, 
and then at a safe distance would address 
alot of nonsense to him in a disguised 
voice, which thrilled the Captain to his 
finger-tips. Accounts of these nocturnal 
meetings were written out in the note- 
books, to be copied in full into the great 
work, 

The most mischievous boy will tire of 
one kind of joking, so another was agreed 
upon by these youngsters which seemed to 
them to be little short of an inspiration. 
In the village, about a mile from High- 
lands Manor, was a flourishing seminary 
for young ladies. The shady road that 
passed the Manor was one of the favorite 
walks of these young misses,who marched 
past, two abreast, almost every fine day, 
with an austere teacher in command of 
each squadron of twenty. It flashed 
across the fertile brain of these youths 
that it would be rare sport to make the 
Captain believe that one of the young 
ladies had seen him as she passed by, and 
was enamored of his appearance. So one 
day he received through the mail when 
the Manor letters were delivered at the 
breakfast-table a pink and perfumed en- 
velop. .It was such an unusual thing 
for Captain Ventnor to receive any mail, 
except once ina while a publisher’s ad- 
vertisement, or a bill for a new work on 
spiritualism, that every eye at the table 
was directed toward him. The boys rec- 
ognized the pink enyelop and held their 
peace. Captain Ventnor examined it 
carefully, for the handwriting was un- 
known to him; tuen, his curiosity being 
great, he asked permission of his host to 
gratify it. 

** Fire away, my friend,” said General 
Highlands; ‘‘ it is so seldom you receive 
a letter, and this one is so evidently from 
one of the gentler sex, that I am not sur- 
prised that you are curious about it.” 

Captain Ventnor opened the envelop 
carefully with a tine of his fork, and put- 
ting on his glasses slowly perused its con- 
tents. A slight blush mounted his pale 
checks as he read, and his expression as he 
gently folded it and returned it to its en- 
velop and thence tohis pocket was not 
one of displeasure. General Highlands 
was too busily engaged in feeding the Irish 
setters that stood on either side of his 
chair to pay much heed to the blush or 
the expression; but the boys noticed both, 
and knew that their first shot had taken 
effect. 

The letter was signed ‘‘ Emma Shaw,” 
and the writer requested an answer to be 
addressed to her at the village post-office. 
Captain Ventnor excused bimself from 
the breakfast-table sooner than .was his 
wont, and went at once to the little room 
he used asastudy. As he passed through 
-his bedroom he glanced intently at bis 
reflection in the mirror, and stopped at 
the dressing-table to brush his beard and 
mustache. Then he sat down at his desk, 
and taking the pink envelop from his 
pocket held it to his nose for a moment 
to inhale the perfume; and then, spread- 
ing tbe letter on the desk before him, 
slowly re-read it. 

** Foolish girl,” said he to himself, ‘‘ I 
am old enough to be her father. If it 
wasn’t that I am so gray, tho,I really 
would not look my years; but I am too 
old for such things. I will write to her, 


however, and tell her that it was very 
wrong for her to write in this way to a 
stranger, and that she must be more care- 
ful of her reputation.” 

It was quite evident at the same time 





that Captain Ventnor was flattered by the 
letter, and his reply, which was a long 
one, showed this to be the case. Of 
course the boys got this letter from the 
post-office, for they pretended it was for 
a member of their uncle’s household; and 
it is needless to say that they had all the 
fun they anticipated from its perusal. 
They answered it at once, overruling the 
Captain’s plea of age, and insisting that 
love was blind and took no note of years. 
At the end of the letter the writer said 
that she would be in one of the squadrons 
that would walk past the Manor that day, 
and begged the Captain to be at the gate 
that she might at least see him if he did 
not see her. Needless to say the Captain 
was promptly at his post; and he stared so 
hard at the young ladies as they passed 
by, that one of the austere teachers re- 
marked to another that she thought that 
old gentleman at General Highlands’ was 
either a lunatic or a boor. His appear- 
ance at the gate as the young ladies passed 
was so regular that it caused a general 
titter among the promenaders; but the 
Captain was too intent upon discovering 
his inamorata to notice it. The pink let- 
ters came so frequently to the Manor 
breakfast-table, that General Highlands, 
who paid little attention to anything ex- 
cept his dogs, began to notice them and 
joke his friend upon their frequency. 

‘*T verily believe that you are carrying 
on a correspondence with some woman, 
Ventnor,” said he one day; but the Cap- 
tain only smiled in reply, and gently 
stroked his beard. 

‘* There’s no such fool as an old fool,” 
thought his host; but he kept his thoughts 
to himself. 

On one morning Captain Ventnor re- 
ceived a letter whose contents appeared 
to disturb him while they were not alto- 
gether disagreeable. His correspondent 
suggested that he should come to see her 
at the seminary; but, as the rules were 
very strict, he must come disguised in 
woman’s clothes. She would fly to him, 
she said, if she were not suspected and 
closely watched; but if he loved her, as 
she believed he did, he would defy bolt 
and bar to see her; for, after all, writing 
was a poor substitute for a personal in- 
terview. She had much to say, and it 
was important to their future happiness 
that she should say it, 

Captain Ventnor was naturally anxious 
to see the girl who had chosen him out of 
all the world, and to whom thus far he 
had declared his passion by letter only; 
so a day and an hour were appointed fur 
the interview. It was to be at dusk, and 
he was to boldly mount the seminary 
steps and say that he was the aunt of 
Miss Emma Shaw, and that he must see 
her atonce. On the morning of this day, 
as Betty, the daughter of General High- 
lands’s housekeeper, was putting Captain 
V+ ntnor’s bedroom in order, he suddenly 
emerged from his study and nervously 
moved about the room. Finally he tuok 
a silver dollar out of his pocket, and, 
pressing it into Betty’s haud, exclaimed: 

“You're a good girl, Betty—a very 
good girl”— Then he paused, as tho he 
hardly knew what to say next, 

‘Thank you very much, sir,” said 
Betty, dropping the coin into the pocket 
of her apron, ‘I try todo my duty, sir.” 

** And you succeed, Betty, you succeed 
admirably;’ and Captain Ventnor 
squeezed another silver dollar into her 
responsive palm, 

‘* Now, Betty,” eaid he, ‘‘ I want you to 
do me a favor, a very great favor, and 
one that I could only ask of a faithful, 
discreet girl, such as I know you to be.” 

‘* I will be very glad to dv you a favor, 
sir,’ replied Betty, adding cautiously; 
‘* for I know you’re not the one to ask me 
to do anything that would be wrong.” 

** What I want you to do, Betty,” and 
he smiled a nervous smile, “‘ is to lend me 
one of your dresses, a bonnet and ashawl 
and a thick veil.” 

Betty dropped her dusting cloth in 
amazement, and the wild thought flashed 
across her mind that he was going to rob 
a bank and leave her clothes behind to di- 
vert suspicion. 

** It’s all right, Betty; you need not fear 
anything wrong; the truth is that I am 
going to a masquerade party in the coun- 











try, about five miles from here. Every- 
body will be disguised, you know, and I 
thought it would be the most perfect dis- 
guise if I should go as a woman—a sort 
of Sairy Gamp, you know”—and he 
laughed a nervous little laugh. 

Betty knew that the Captain was 
**queer,” and as she didn’t know much 
about masquerade parties from actual 
experience, she thought thé éxplanation 
quite plausible, and promised him the 
outfit he required. 

All day long Captain Ventnor was very 
much excited. He wrote but little, and 
paced up and down the cedar walk by the 
hour, talking and gesticulating and evi- 
dently in what the boys called ‘‘a state 
of mind.” As dusk approached, he 
hastened to his room and donned the 
garments left there by Betty, tying the 
thick brown veil tightly over his face; 
then watching his opportunity, he stole 
quietly out of the house. The boys stole 
as quietly after him. A few moments 
later a singular figure was noticed on the 
main street of the village, and the men 
lounging at the tavern door almost 
swallowed their quids of tobacco as they 
turned quickly to gaze after a woman at 
least six feet tall, with high square shoul- 
ders and the stride of a grenadier who 
flashed past them. 

**What queer things yer do see when 
yer heven’t got yer gun,” said Bill Bur- 
gess, the wag of the group, who was the 
first to speak. ‘‘ By gum!” was the only 
comment vouchsafed by his crony, Jerry 
Wilkins, who stook as usual at his elbow. 

The figure hurried on to the seminary 
at the end of the village, and mounting 
the steps, pulled the bell-handle with a 
jerk that set the bell to dancing a mad 
dance at the end of the hall. Professor 
Brigham, sitting quietly at his study 
table, heard the loud ringing and sprang 
to his feet, determined to see for himself 
who it was that demanded admittance so 
clamorously. 


He opened the door quickly and was 
startled by the sight of the grotesque 
figure on the step. Before he could speak, 
a heavy voice from behind the veil an- 
nounced: ‘‘I am the aunt of of MissEmma 
Shaw, and I wish to see her at once.” 

Professor Brigham, who was as quick 
to act as to think, recognized a man 
through the disguise, and as he had been 
troubled a good deal by the young rowdies 
of the place, he assumed that this was one 
of them trying to effect an entrance into 
the seminary. ‘:You scoundrel,” said he, 
‘get off these steps as fast as your legs 
can carry you, er I will give you such a 
beating as you have never had in your 
life.” And he reached behind the door 
for his stout walking-stick. 

It was a desperate moment for the dis- 
guised Captain. Init he saw his inam- 
orata slipping from his grasp, and caution 
was a secondary consideration where love 
was concerned, Forgetting in the ex- 
citement to soften his voice, he answered 
back ina resounding bass: 

‘Tam Miss Emma Shaw’s aunt, and I 
demand an interview with my niece.” 
Then he stepped forward as tho to force 
his way in. 

Professor Brigham was a man of brawn 
as well as of brain. Seizing his stick he 
began to belabor the unlucky Captain, 
who, his blood being now aroused, struck 
the Professor such vigorous blows as to 
leave no doubt as to his sex, In a mo- 
ment the men had clinched; in another 
there was a buadle of petticoats lying at 
the foot of the steps, with a pair of 
trousered legs kicking wildly from under 
it, and an enraged Professor beating at 
them furiously with his stick. Fortu- 
nately it was now dark, and before the 
unhappy loveror hi; indignant assailant 

had done serious injury to his opponent, 
Lyndon Highlands and his brothers had 
rescued the mass of petticoats,and pushing 
it quickly into the carriage they had had 
the foresight to provide,they bade Patrick, 
the coachman, drive back to the Manor 
** like mad.” 

The Captain’s dress was torn to shreds, 
the bonnet was awry, and wisps of gray 
beard peeped out from the rents in the 





brown veil. They got the poor old fellow 
home and to bed, and made some excuse 





dinuer-table. After dinner they stole up 








to his room, shakiog with laughter at the 
success of their joke. Butdo what they 
would, they found it impossible to get a 
word as to the true state of affairs from 
the Captain. He thanked them so sin- 
cerely for having borne him from the 
scene of his discomfiture that it brought 
blushe3 to their cheeks; but such things 
do not worry boys very long, and they 
soon forgot it in laughing over the ridicu- 
lous figure cut by the old gentleman in 
his torn petticoats. 

A day or two later a letter came from 
‘*Emma.Shaw,” couched in the most 
affectionate terms. It lamented the 
catastrophe at the seminary, applauded 
the hero’s valor, and ended by saying that 
the writer saw plainly that there was but 
one way out of the difficulty—they must 
be married. She knew that there was a 
wide difference in their ages, but she had 
rather be ‘‘an old man’s darling than a 
young man’s slave,” and if he would par- 
don the boldness of love, she would urge 
an early day in the following month as 
the best time fortheir wedding. Captain 
Ventnor was very happy after the receipt 
of this letter. That he had no home to 
offer his bride, and had bat a few bun- 
dred dollars to his name, did not disturb 
him any more than it would have done 
had his mind been more finely balanced 
than it was. He was enchanted at the 
idea of having a young wife. Ofcourse 
she was beautiful; he had painted her 
with his own colors, and as he had only 
his imagination to guide him, he made a 
picture of roseate hue, In reply to his 
E uma’s practical proposition, he wrote a 
ready acceptance; and a week or so later 
he drew some money from the bank, and 
told his friend Highlands that important 
business called him to New York for a 
few days. Highlands, of course, sus- 
pected nothing; he was a little curious, 
for Ventnor never left the Manor, but he 
was too easy-going to think much about 
it, and he wished his friend good luck 
and a speedy return when he left the 
house for the station. The boys were 
somewhat puzzled by this move, sinve 
they could not see what bearing a trip to 
New York had upon the proposal of mar- 
riage. 

They had not long to wait. One even- 
ing, as they sat around the library fire, 
the General dozing after a good dinner, 
the boys throwing hot chestnuts to the 
two dogs, the sound of wheels was heard 
on the gravel, and a lovd tattoo was 
played upon the brass knocker. Betty, 
who opened the door, could not suppress 
a slight cry of astonishment, which was 
echoed by the boys; and even the sleepy 
General aroused sufficiently to exclaim, 
‘*Great Cezar!” as Captain Ventnor 
stepped gayly into the room, but so 
changed as to be scarely recognizable. 
He had on a new suit of clothes—light 
trousers and a Prince Albert coat, with a 
light ‘“‘covert” coat hanging over hisarm. 
His beard and hair were dyed an inky 
black, while his long mustache scarcely 
concealed the evidences of a new set of 
false teeth. The dogs barked at him, the 
boys stared in blank amazement, while 
General Highlands, now fully aroused, 
exclaimed: 

‘* What in the name of Moses have you 
been doing to yourself, Ventnor?’ 

‘*IT may as well tell you at once,” re- 
plied the Captain, speaking as distinctly 
as his new teeth would allow. ‘The 
truth is, my dear fellow, that I am going 
to be married, and that, too, in a very 
short time. As my affianced bride is 
quite a young lady, I thought it scarcely 
proper that I should appear as old as her 
grandfather when we stood at the altar, 
so 1 put myself in the hands of an accom- 
plished artist in New York, and I flacter 
myself that he bas made a success of it.” 

‘‘And who is the young lady?” inquired 
the General, who was beginning to fear 
that his friend’s mind had entirely given 
away, or that some poor girl’s had done 
80. 

‘**She is a beautiful young creature,” 
answered the Captain, jauntily, ‘‘ who 
attends the seminary in the village. We 
have been in correspondence for some 
time past. Her name is Miss Emma 
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The General blew a low whistle, that 
might have had almost any meaning, and 
the boys looked at each other, fairly 
frightened at the success of their joke. 
While the General and the Captain 
talked it over in front of the fire, the 
boys retired to the back of the room for 
consultation; and they agreed that there 
was nothing to do but make a clean 
breast of it. Lyndon, the oldest, and the 
prime mover in the plot, pale and trem- 
bling, stepped forward, and said: 

‘*Captain Ventnor, I am very, very 
sorry to tell you, but it is all a joke we 
boys put up on you. There is no such 
person as Emma Shaw, and we only 
meant it for fun.” 

General Highlands, tho he did not 
know the extent of the joke, was angry 
enough to think that his guest should 
have been made the victim of such brutal 
sport, and was about to express himself 
in strong language, when Captain Vent- 
nor arose from his chair. He was deathly 
pale and his pallor was hightened by the 
new blacknéss of his beard. His mouth 
moved as tho he would speak, but no 
words came. Then, after a moment that 
seemed an hour to the boys, he said in a 
strained, unnatural voice: 

** A—joke—there—is—no—Emma Shaw 
—did I understand you?” 

Lyndon hung his head. ‘ You young 
rascals,” shouted General Highlands, 
springing to his feet, ‘‘ you have outraged 
my hospitality; you are unfit to be the 
guests in a gentleman’s house, I will set- 
tle with you in the morning for this out- 
rage.” 

‘They meant no harm, I dare say,” 
said Captain Ventnor. ‘‘They did not 
realize what they were doing. Excuse 
me if I seem agitated, my friend,” he 
said, turning to General Highlands, ‘It 
is nothing, only I am fatigued by my 
journey. If you will pardon me, I wili 
retire at once.” Amid profound silence 
he crossed theroom. His tall, thin figure 
had never looked so stately. 

‘* No Emma Shaw, a joke—only a joke” 
—he murmured, as he passed out of the 
door. They heard his heavy footstep as- 
cending the front stairs, but they did not 
hear the cat-like tread with which he de- 
scended the back stairs a few minutes 
later and passed out into the night. 





The next morning, when Bill Burgess 
went down to the river to cast his fish- 
nets, he was horrified to find the dead 
body of a well-dressed old gentleman ly- 
ing with face upturned upon the bank. 

The suicide was identified by a package 
of letters on pink-tinted note-paper, 
found in the left breast pocket of his 
coat, which were addressed to Captain 
Ambrose Ventnor. 
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PEBBLES. 








DONE by Turns: 
Wisconsin. 


pancakes. — Evening 


--Anall around remedy: pills.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


..When doctors disagree the coroner 
takes the matter up.—The Epoch. 


..-+'* What is the 400, anyhow?” “It’sa 
species of anti poverty society.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


.. Mistress: ** Is the fire going, Bridget?” 
Bridget (an amateur): *“ Faith, mum, an’ 
it’s just gone.”,— American Grocer. 


..‘*Many persons admire the bouquet 
of fine wines, but almost any kind of liquor 
will make a nose gay if you use enough of 
it.””"—Boston Herald. 


. Dentist (pleasantly): “Is it a hollow 
tooth?” Victim: ‘ Well, you’d say it was 
if you had heard me hollow for the last two 
days.’’—New York Recorder. 


.. Miss Edith (at the dog show): ‘‘ Papa 
is here somewhere.”’ Jack (+lightly deaf and 
misunderstanding): ‘Ah? What are his 
chances for a prize?”— Yale Record. 


....He (@ new acquaintance): “I don’t 
think anything of going two or three days 
without eating.’”’ She: *‘Why, you must 
be a poet.””—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


..“‘Shooter must be a fool. You say 


he offered Banger $1,000 for his bird dog?” 
“Yes, but Banger was a bigger fool. 
wouldn’t take 
Dealer, 


He 


it.’—Cleveland Plain 








....Mrs. Gaddsby: “Is it true, as I’ve 
been told, that your husband proposed by 
telephone?”” Mrs. de Schriet: ‘‘Why, no, 
that’s a silly story; he only asked Papa’s 
consent that way.’’—Puck. 


..“*Do you quarrel with your neighbor 
yet about his hen coming over into your 
garden ?”’ *“‘ No; we’re all over that now.” 
“ Buried the hatchet?” ‘‘No, better still; 
buried the hen.’’—Christian at Work. 


....Pompous Party: ‘‘So you are the ex- 
change editor, young man? Nautically 
speaking, you are a clipper.’’ Searnelle: 
"No. Inasmuch asI ply the scissors for a 
living, Iam a revenue cutter.’’—Christian 
at Work. 


.-Mrs, Longuedde: “Such a charming 
husband as Mrs. Von Pickel has! So ten- 
der after ten years of marriage.” Mr. 
Longwedde: ‘‘ Quite natural. It would 
make arhinoceros tender to be kept in hot 
water for ten years.’’—Pittsburg Bulletin, 


..Retribution.—Plumber: ‘‘ You’re one 
of those chaps that are always writing 
smart thiags about the size of plumbers’ 
bills, ain’t you?” Squibbler: ‘‘ Why, I’-— 
Plumber: ‘I thought so. The bill for 
this job, sir, will be $324.65.”"—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


...-Colonel Bluff: ‘You might as well 
acknowledge that you stole the chickens, 
Uncle. I found a piece of the brown coat 
you wore that night in the hen shed.” 
Uncle Ebon (triumphantly): *‘ Now, I cotch 
you, Colonel. I didn’t w’ara brown coat 
dat night.’’— Puck. 


..“‘[ am so sorry,’”’ said Mrs. Hostess to 
her guest of the evening, Monsieur Visite, 
* that you should have called and found me 
out” ‘ But, my d-e-a-r madam,” said the 
distinguished guest, ‘‘I deed not a-what 
you-call-find you at all.” An American si- 
lence settled on the pair.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


.-A flock of wild geese sailing up 
through Ohio toward the North Pole a few 
days ago issaid to have been turned back by 
a Government cold-wave emblem fiying 
from a tall flagpole. The creatures seemed 
to accept the display of the flag asa warn- 
ing that severe weather was coming, which 
was pardonable in them, considering that 
they were geese.—Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


.. Two young ladies met on a street car, 
when one said to the other. ‘‘Going shop- 
ping, Nellie?” ‘ Yeth, Kitthy, going to 
thop thome.” ‘Mercy, Nell, what acold in 
your head; where did you get it!” ‘It 
ithn’t a colth. Ith streeth car fareig my 
mouf. Hadn’t roomth for it anywhere 
elth.”’ ‘‘Well, I never,’’ was the wonder- 
ing comment of Miss Kitty, asshe gazed at 
her friend.—Detroit Free Press. 


....A funny paper has this neat little 
story pictured out: ‘A hunter went out to 
hunt. At the same time a bear went out to 
eat. The hunter saw the bear. Quoth the 
hunter: ‘Ah, there’s my fur overcoat.’ He 
fired. The bear jamped behind a tree and 
was not hurt. Quoth the bear: ‘ Ah, there’s 
mysquare meal.’ Whereupon the bear ate 
the hunter. Ergo(by the mutual arrange- 
ment), the hunter got his fur overcoat and 
the beac his square meal.”—Evening Wis- 
consin, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dr * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








REVERSED DIAMOND, 


* 
x * * 
*e,2* 88 
x * * 
*~ 


1, A consonant; 2, a dark liquid pitch; 3, 
a drink: 4, a kind of cloth; 5, a consouant. 
* 


x * * 
* 


. 
” 
* * 
7 


Reversed: 1, A consonant: 2, a man’s 
nickname; 3, kingly: 4, a gentle blow; 5, a 
consonant. All the words can be re 
versed. 


CONNECTED SQUARE WORDS. 
zaxx 


x @ 
x x 
x x 


“x KR 
~KR 
“a SwK 
ReR MK 


x 


Upper: 1, A collection of ice; 2, an un- 
truthful person; 3, used in a boat; 4, the 





Gaelic language. 





Lower: 1, Covering of the flesh; 2, an as- 
tringent vegetable extract; 3, abbreviation 
of the Indies; 4, a part of the face. 

The word through the center a happy 
place for meeting. 


WORD BUILDING.—Selected. 


1. To within add to disembark, and make 
remote from the sea. 

2. To a mythological character add to 
eat, and make a substance obtained from 
the ashes of seaweed. 

3. Toa mixed mass of type add to esti- 
mate, and make a sea-robber. 

4. To a prefix add a band of iron, and 
make complete. 

5. Toa Latin word meaning a bone (used 
in the English) add to collect, spoil and make 
a long-winged eagle. 

6. Tothe eleventh month of the Jewish 
civil year add Turkish governors, and make 
monasteries. 

7. Toa conjunction add a confederate, 
and make in words without writing. 

8. Toa preposition add to try, and make 
to bear witness to. F.L.F, 


WHAT ANIMAL ? 
15 of a jackal. 
15 of a zebra. 
15 of a mouse. 
1-5 of asheep. 
1.5 of a llama, E. C. H 


TRAVELING PUZZLE, 


From Denver to Denver. 


Denver 
HHRHE 


HeReUNRE 
HKHEEE 
REE 
HRHEHE 
HHERERE 
HRHHHE 
Denver 
Denver. 
True. 
A town of the Netherlands. 
. Immediately, 
. A simpleton. 
. A town on the Hudson. 
. A town in Iowa. 
. A town iu Southern Holland. 
. A town in Colorado. 
An endless chain. E. M. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 9ru. 
AN ANAGRAMMATICAL PUZZLE. 
Facetiousness, 

DIAMOND, 


T 
R 
E 


CONAMP HOD 


Ss 


s 
x 
nem As 
HOP mad 


R 


, 
“ 


SS) 


UNITED SQUARES. 
& &BA Tf 


Haetawpa 


L 
A4V¥ 08 
z 


WASTE OF SPACE. 


STORAGE ROOM FOR IT. 


CERTAINTY ABOUT IT. 


TREATMENT IS DISCONTINUED. 
A BOOK OF 200 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 














AIR CELLS THAT ARE PERMITTED TO FALL INTO DISUSE MAKE A SERIOUS 
YOU GET A GREAT DEAL OF NOURISHMENT BY BREATH- 
ING THAT YOU CAN'T GET IN ANY OTHER WAY. 
1S A CONCENTRATION OF NOURISHMENT--IT IS OZONE VITALIZED BY 
CHARGES OF ELECTRICITY. YOU INHALE IT. 
VAPOR PENETRATES EVERY PORTION OF THE LUNGS, AND BEGINS TO OPEN 
UP THOSE DISUSED AIR CELLS, SO WHEN THIS NERVE TONING, BLOOD 
QUICKENING CURRENT COMES TO THE BREATHING SURFACES THERE !S 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN RECOMMEND THEIR 
COMPOUND OXYGEN WITH CONFIDENCE. 
IT CAN'T HARM YOU; 
MAKES YOU ROBUST--KEEPS YOU THAT WAY. 
OF COMPOUND OXYGEN INHALATION DO NOT DISAPPEAR WHEN THE 


PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED 
TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY j 





Not on good terms 
—dirt and Pearline. They 
can’t live in the same house. 
You'll have to take one or the 
other. Take Pearline to clean 
everything that is washable— 
clothes, dishes, paint, glass. 
It saves labor, temper, time, 
money, and fabric. Millions 
use it. No one is poor enough 
to do without it; everyone is 
richer for using it. 

Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
Beware iisfouis "a tiesmens 


Pearline FALSE 


Pearlineis never peddled, and if your grocer sends 
you er place of Pearline, do the aay 
213 E 


VOSE & SONS 


PIANOS 


JAMES PYL 





ESTABLIS cake IN 





They mood 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other 1M- 
PROVEMEN'1S which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING . ACTION, producing a touch as ‘delicate 





as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 














satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange, Catlogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSE& SONS FI# NO' WO 


170 TREMONT_ST. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 


Send for Circulars 


| J. & R. LAMB, 
| 59 Carmine Street, New Vork. 


BRAD Y’S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY AND MUSEUM 
OF HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Embracing his War Views and the Historic Por- 
traits of eminent men and women of the 
century. In his new Gallery are embra 
advanced improvements in the photographic art, 
com bined with rare and improved Facilities ¢ ot ight 
the most recent — appliances and elaborate 
reception-rooms. fal arr: ements are com- 
pleted for a, ilitary, Social and o8 Buide) pee~ 
ties. Allof the original portraits of Brady’s New 
York and Wasbington collections have been careful- 
lv aggregated, and can be reproduced in the most ar- 
tistic manner. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE., COR. 13th ST. 
Washington, D. C. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N. Y. 



























Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
Poaches 
eges by steam. The easiest. the 
best way. 


utensil you ever saw 


See one at hariware 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN 


AT ONCE A WARMING, GENIAL 
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THERE IS NO LYMPHIC UN- 
IT WILL ONLY DO GOOD. IT 
THE GOOD AND THE GAIN 
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ONE WHO WILL ADDRESS 


ka 120 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Farm and Garden. 


{The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.| 


POINTERS FOR FRUIT GROWERS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





PorasH FOR Frvuit.—In a report of the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station we find 
the statement that potash fertilizers have 
decidedly proved the desirable qualities of 
fruits—that wherever the percentage of 
this elemeut has been raised the change is 
accompanied by an increase of sugar and a 
decrease of acid. This is important—a 
matter of dollars and cents: Other things 
being equal, the fruit with the largest per 
cent. of sugar will bring the highest price. 
Moreover, less desirable varieties may be 
brought up to a higher standard, thus giv- 
ing value to some good quality, as hardi- 
ness and prolific bearing. The fact that 
the quality and character of garden and 
orchard products can be modified by the 
effect of special fertilizers is of immens; 
importance in its practical as well as scien- 
tific bearing. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who look for profit, as well as pleasure, in 
fruit growing would do well to note and 
heed the foregoing suggestions. 

STRAWBERRIES.—According to tests made 
at the Ohio Experiment Station, there is 
about as much difference in strawberries 
as there is in cows—the one that prolongs 
its yield over the longest period gives the 
best crop and returns the most profit. As 
a rule, the earliest varieties have the short- 
est season, and yield the lightest crop. The 
same is true, toa greater extent, with the 
very late varieties. The medium varieties— 
neither early nor late—give the largest 
yield and most profit. Again, the varieties 
that combiue both sexes in one are not as 
prolific as those that produce only fruit. 
Division of labor counts here. The produc- 
tion of pollen is as much of a tax on the 
plant as the production of fruit. ‘“ Givea 
plant nothing to do but to grow and bear 
fruit and the work will be better done than 
if an additional task is imposed.”’ This is 
more observable than it was a generation 
ago, when the Wilson was in its prime. 
These rules apply only to the varieties that 
are generally grown. There are some ap- 
parent exceptions, but much valuable time 
has been lost because these principles have 
been ignored. 

SLOw FRUITING STRAWBERRIES.—A Cali- 
fornia fruit grower, D. B. Wier, of Sonoma 
County, says that the reason why many 
varieties of strawberries do not fruit well 
when kept in hills is that when so grown 
they produce such a large number of fruit 
buds crowded together that it is impossible 
for them to find room to develop. A few 
years ago he had a nice lot of seedlings 
which he thought would show the bestif 
kept in hills, and by the second fall they 
had from nine to thirty-four heads, some of 
them being very large. The result was that 
the largest stools gave very few berries. 
Some of these varieties with pistillate flow- 
ers when allowed to run unchecked proved 
exceedingly productive bearers of fine fruit. 
The Triumph, Cumberland, Wilson, and a 
few other staminate varieties, do well in 
hills, and so do all of the European varie- 
ties, but most of the others do better in 
matted rows. 

BLACKCAP RASPBERRIES.—In discussing 
small fruit culture at the Wayne County 
(N. Y.) Farmers’ Institate, Mr. George T. 
Powell advised the planting of blackcaps 
seven feet by three, and the red varieties 
six by three, and to cultivate both ways. 
Canning and evaporating gives you great 
advantages with blackcaps. If they do 
not sell readily at paying prices, when 
fresh, you can evaporate them and seek 
distant markets. When your canes are 
about twenty inches high pinch off the tips 
of the leading canes, so that they will 
branch out, grow stockier and self-support- 
ing. In the spring, before the buds start, 
cut bick the side branches and you will get 
more and finer fruit than if you suffered all 
to remain and bear fruit. Among varieties 
Souhegan is early, good, prolific, strong, 
and of the best color. Ohio follows, and is 
a good, produc'ive variety, one of the best 
for evaporating. Doolittle still does quite 
well where cultivated. Gregg is a little 
tender, but bears large fruit and being very 
dry does not lose so much as other varie- 
ties in evaporating. 

RAISING APPLES ON ROUGH LAND.—What 
follows may,if heeded, prove beneficial to 
many a farmer who has rough, uncultivable 
spots on his premises. Protessor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
calls attention to the fact that apple trees, 











remarkable for their thrift and vigor, are 
often found on landsorough and stony that 
it cannot be cultivated. The fruit produced 
upon such land is noted for its high color and 
rich flavor, and for long-keeping qualities. 
There are thousands and thousands of acres 
of this kind of land, and much of it is al- 
most worthless for any other purpose than 
forestry and the production of large fruits, 
and, if properly cared for, it would, in a few 
years, give a large income for the invest- 
ment. In planting such land particular 
care must be given to the preparation of the 
soil directly around the tree, and to saving 
the material often found growing upon it, 
such as sedges, brush, etc., or obtained else- 
where to be used as mulch. 

TREATMENT OF ORCHARDS —It is chroni- 
cled that the orchardists of Oswego County, 
N. Y., adopt the following plan, which 
seems to be a feasible one and worthy of 
imitation elsewhere. Crops are grown 
among the young fruit trees until they are 
large enough tu bear, when the orchard is 
seeded down and afterward pastured with 
bogs or young stock. In plowing among 
the trees, short whiffle-trees are used so as 
not to bark them, and a space left around 
the trees as wide as the branches extend, to 
be afterward turned over with a spading 
fork. By continued plowing and working 
among them, the roots extend down deep 
and are not injured by the plow or by sud- 
den changes in the weather. Oneshould be 
very careful in plowing an old orchard that 
has been many years in grass; roots tend to 
grow near the surface, and are disturbed 
and bruised by the plow. Rather than run 
the risk it would probably be better to pas- 
ture it with hogs. 

MANURES FOR GRAPEVINES —Beginners 
in grape culture are advised that in the 
vine-growing countries of Europe only the 
trimmings of the grapevines are used for 
manure. These are burned, and the potash 
is sprinkled around among the vines. So 
particular are the vine-growers about the 
flavor of their grapes that animal manures 
are wholly excluded. The grape uses con- 
siderable phosphate in making its fruit, but 
the yine roots run so deeply that it requires 
a long time before phosphate in any natur- 
ally fertile soil isexhausted. Soil for grapes 
should be dry and deep. If not naturally 
dry, it should be made so by deep drainage. 
Manuring with stable manures may pro- 
duce a large growth of wood, and in favor- 
able circumstances heavy grape crops, but 
it is not favorable to the health of the vine. 
Indeed, by making too much wood, or 
causing the vine to overbear, it may pre- 
dispose to the dreaded diseases of mildew 
and rot, which are becoming more and more 
difticult to contend with. 

PREPARING FOR GRAPE PLANTING.— 
People intending to plant vineyards would 
do well to study the matter in advance. An 
authority tells us that grapevines do not 
need extremely rich ground, and the land 
to be planted with them should never be 
heavily manured. Dry and deep soil, 
easily warmed, are the chief requisites. 
The old plan of putting decaying carcasses 
of animals in the holes where grapevines 
are set is worse than useless. It rots the 
roots at first, and after the vine is fairly 
started produces a rank, succulent growth 
that is not hardy nor productive of fruit, as 
amoderate growth would be. 

SPRAYING VINEYARDS.—It is suggested 
that it would be a good idea for some per- 
son in every grape growing region to 
procure the best apparatus for spraying 
vineyards, manufacture the Bordeaux 
mixture on a very large scale, and then 
contract for spraying vineyards at a stipu- 
lated price per acre or per hundred vines. 
He should be able to do it as cheaply or 
more cheaply thau the individual himself 
could do it, and make the business’ re- 
munerative. It would tend to make spray- 
ing more general, and might in the end 
exterminate the dreaded disease. 

How TO SPRAY FRUIT TREES.—At a late 
farmers’ institute Prof. L. H. Bailey, of 
Cornell University, made an address on 
‘** How to Grow Better Trees,’’ in the course 
of which he gave this formula for spraying 
trees: Six peunds of sulphate of copper dis- 
solved ia hot water, and seven pounds of 
sal soda dissolved in hot water. When cool 
pour the soda with the copper, and allow it 
to settle. This will make enough to fill a 
barrel, and is the best solution thus far dis- 
covered for the purpose. Professor Bailey 
also said they had given up the ase of white 
heliebore for poisoning the currant worm, 
using Paris green, sprayed upon the bushes 
when in blossom, instead. 

MANURE FOR FRUIT TREES —In answer- 
ing an inqairy on this subject an exchange 
advises that if the branches of the trees are 
making anannual growth of twelve to six- 
teen inches they are not suffering for fertil- 
ity. If much less, they need a little addi- 





tional plant food. In making wood growth 
they use potash pretty freely, and if you can 
obtain wood ashes cheap, they make a good 
special fertilizer. Stable manure is a com- 
plete fertilizer and can always be used with 
advantage where it can beobtained. Rotted 
sod is a good fertilizer, but we question 
whether it will pay to remove them from 
one field to another. 

PINCHING PREFERABLE TO PRUNING.— 
President Lyon, of the Michigan State Hor- 
ticultural Society, says pruning is always 
more or less injurious. Pinching, so far as 
it can be made to obviate the necessity of 
pruning proper reduces the loss or injury 
to a minimum. Young trees, pinched at 
the proper hight for the heads, will rarely 
start branches enough to form satisfactory 
heads, in which case these branches must 
necessarily be cut away the following 
spring. In such a case the pinching will 
have proved of little or no advantage. 
Trees pinched and branched as suggested 
will thereby be rendered more stocky. 

ROOT-GRAFTING EXPERIMENTS.—Professor 
Budd, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
states that at one time he made 1,000 crown- 
root grafts, and at another 1,000 of the same 
varieties on pieces of root. The crown-root 
grafts, when he came to take them up, had 
fewer fibers but more strong, far-reaching 
roots than the others. He planted them all 
in an orchard, and the result was very much 
in favor of the crown-root grafts. In later 
experiments he finds it is always true that 
the crown-root grafts have stronger roots 
and more of them, and many far-reaching 
roots, and hence in his opinion they are the 
best. 

TRYING NEW FRUITS.—Some one perti- 
nently observes that while many new fruits 
do not fulfill expectations, those which do 
more than make up the losses on others. 
It means pecuniary profit as well as honor 
to be the first in any locality to propagate a 
new fruit especially adapted to it, and the 
days of new things that are better than old 
had by no means ended. ‘‘ Prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good,” isa wise 
rule for fruit growers as well as for those 
seeking the truth. 

FRUIT GROWING PAys.—Do not be afraid 
that fruit planting will be overdone in our 
generation, says a sensible observer. The 
population of the cities is increasing much 
more rapidly than that of the country, 
which means that the consumers are in- 
creasing faster than the producers, and the 
fruit-eating capacities of the people at large 
are only beginning to be developed. Grow 
plenty of fruits of. the best quality, get 
them evenly distributed upon the market, 
and the market will consume them all ata 
fairly remunerative price. 

SEEDLING PEACH TREES.—A horticuliur- 
al authority avers that, as a rule, seedling 
peacb trees are longer lived than budded 
ones. Where a person is not very particu- 
lar as to kinds and season of ripening it is 
just as well to sow a lot of stones and set 
out the seedlings. Nearly always all are 
good, and oftentimes some are of superior 
quality. But where certain sorts to ripen 
at a particular time is required, named ones 
of budded kinds must, of course, be used— 
and budding will ere long be in season. 

FIGHT THE ENEMIES OF FRUIT.—Every 
fruit grower should now be on the alert to 
guard his trees and vines against the rav- 
ages of insects and diseases. It has been 
well said that the time is passed when cul- 
tivators can raise good fruit without taking 
some measures to fight the insect depreda- 
tors aud fungous diseases that are so prev- 
alent. It is an established fact that the 
Bordeaux mixture and the copper solutions 
will prevent the rot and mildew of grapes 
and other fruits, and the scab of apples and 
pears, if not a!so potato rot and tomato rot. 
By the aid of London purple or Paris green 
in the form of aspray, the plum curculio 
ean be successfully fought, and strictly 
first-class fruit is now almost as easy to 
grow as cider apples. 

MANURING BEARING APPLE TREES.—lt is 
generaily conceded that bearing apple trees 
need manure, says an Eastern fruit grower. 
Batif atree that has been in blossom is 
manured some year when no blossoms are 
formed, its growth is liable to be so stimu- 
lated that it takes a year or two for it to 
get into bearing again. At this time of 
year it is easy to notice by the buds what 
apple trees will be in bearing this year. 
Manuring these cannot be a mistake, as the 
fertilizer will mostly go to perfect the fruit, 
yet leaving energy enough in many kinds 
of apples to form the buds for a fruit crop 
the following year. 

TRANSPLANTING FRuItT TREES.—Accord- 
ing to Joseph Meehan, good authority, the 
main thing is to shorten in the head when 
a fruit tree is transplanted. This is the 
time to shape the tree for all future time, 
Cherries are thought difficult to trans- 








plant; but take a young tree, plant it and 
prune it right, and it will grow well 
enough. They differ, perhaps, in this, that 
while most fruit trees can be planted safely 
after the buds are well started, cherries 
prefer to be planted early, and in this re- 
spect plums resemble them. Set them 
early and prune closely, and‘ they will 
grow. 

AGE OF APPLE TREES.—The average life 
of an apple tree is rated at fifty years; but 
individual trees often reach a hundred 
years or more, when well cared for. Thou- 
sands of apple trees, however, like men, die 
early from neglect and bad treatment. 
The cutting away of large limbs is one fre- 
quent cause of ruin anddeath. The unpro 
tected wound causes an early decay of the 
wood and then death. In old orchards trees 
may frequently be found which are mere 
shells, little of the trunks being left beside 
the bark. 


NEw YorK City, 
NOTES FROM THE FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 


PITHY AND PRACTICAL PARAGRAPHS 
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BY AGRICOLA. 


——WE must fix the qualities of a breed 
by inbreeding; but weak animals should 
not be inbred nor those with the same de 
fects. 

— Food has changed the quality of our 
breeds in body and production. It has much 
to do with the success of breeding. 

— England with a small area has six 
breeds of cattle. We should have breeds of 
our own. 

——The farmers who make the best suc. 
cess in farming are those who make the best 
use of manures and other fertilizers. 

—Test your fields and see what fertili- 
zers they need. It is useless to put on fer- 
tilizers not needed. 

—Raising a good crop is no sign of a 
good farmer until you have figured out 
where the cost line is located. 

——The farmer must know the cost as 
well as the selling price of his farm pred- 
ucts before he can tell the profit. 

—F arming has become a race and a hot 
race, 100; competition has made it so. 

——It looks as if bard work, of itself, does 
not count as much as how that hard work 
is accomplished. 

——Modern competition is a realm in 
which we never hear of any Sunday. The 
human appetite for cheapness is absolutlely 
insatiable. 

——tThe cities get the benefit of more than 
nine tenths of all the farmers’ produce. 

——If a boy has not a natural love for the 
farm he will not stay onit, nor should he be 
forced to. 

——Give boys on the farm a chance to 
transact business and give them a share of 
the proceeds of some part of the farm, and 
in this way interest them in it. They will 
be more apt to stay with you. 

—We exported last year 470,000,000 
bushels of wheat, carrying off great values 
in nitrogen. Our land cannot stand such 
drain as this. Reducing the area and in- 
creasing the yield is what we need to do. 
Two-thirds the crops on half the land 
would be more profitable than a full crop 
on all the land. 

——Farmers do not keep accounts as they 
should. Too many know nothing of their 
business except by totals. A merchant 
could not run a store a month on such busi- 
ness principles. 

—Do not keep a cow that does not pro- 
duce a profit. The only way to find out is 
to keep a record of what sheis doing. De 
not keep her if she does not pay her board 
bill. 

—-Most farmers spend time enough in 
the stores or in gossiping over a neighbor’s 
fence to plant and care for a fruit garden. 
No farmer can afford to buy his supply of 
fruit. 

——In setting strawberries put them 3 
by 1 foot apart. Black raspberries 6 by 8. 
Blackberries 8 by 3. Plant only old and 
tried varieties and let novelties go. 

—-Good varieties for the farmer are 
these:—Strawberries: Crescent, Sharpless, 
Bubach and Manchester. Black raspber- 
ries: Ohio, Gregg and Tyler. Reds: Cuth- 
bert and Marlboro, also Golden Queen, a 
yellow variety. Blackberries: Snyder and 
Taylor. Currants: Fay’s Prolific. 

——Kither fall or spring planting may be 
adopted, but for the strawberry spring set- 
ting is surest and safest. Do not let a 
strawberry bed run over two years. 

——Catarrh in sheep is caused by expo- 
sure to dampness and cold fall rains. A 
remedy for itis: inject into the nostrils a 
solution of one part carbolic acid to 50 
parts warm water. 
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—- State roads would cost the farmers 
only about 6 per cent. of the total cost and 
the cities about 94 per cent. So says Sen- 
ator Richardson who has introduced a bill 
in the Legislature providing that the State 
shall construct roads in each county in the 
State to the extent of 60 miles in each 
county or about 3,000 miles in the State. 
These would be the main roads, and the 
connecting roads would be worked as now 
by the farmers who live along them. 

——Farmers should give more attention 
to the raising of draft and carriage horses. 
Thousands of dollars are sent out of every 
county every year for horses for various 
purposes. Colonel Curtis says that the 
State expends on an average from $25,000 to 
$100,000 per county for horses, and this does 
not include counties in which there are 
large cities. Draft horses weighing from 
1,400 to 1,700 pounds are in great demand, 
and the demand for carriage and coach 
horses cannot be met. Farmers sell their 
farm produce at an average price of about 
oae cent per pound and buy horses at from 
ten to twenty cents per pound, which is not 
very profitable business. 

——Professor Bailey, of Cornell, says it is 
no longer optional with farmers as to 
whether they will apray their fruit trees or 
not as a protection against the apple and 
other fruit-tree insects. They must do it. 
Sprayivpg for the codlin moth should be 
done just as the blossoms fall and the work 
must be thoroughly done. Three times will 
be sufficient generally. He recommends 
this mixture for spraying: Six pounds of 
sulphate of copper dissolved in hot water 
and seven pounds of sal soda dissolved in 
the same way. When cool mix the two and 
allow to settle. This will be enough to fill 
abarrel. In applying it is very important 
to keep the solution well stirred, since the 
application of too strong poison to the 
leaves of the trees will injure them. It 
should be considered the first duty of 
neighbors to see that their orchards are 
properly sprayed, because it will be of little 
avail for one to do so and to leave trees a 
short distance away untouched, for the in- 
sects will breed there and overrun both 
orchards. 
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A VALUABLE SHRUB. 
BY MRS. M. D, WELLCOME. 








I HAVE found the Otaheite orange such a 
beautiful pot plant that I want everybody 
to know about it and have one. 

“Did you have it grafted?” asks one and 
another as they see the lovely blossoms and 
the green fruit on the small shrub, No, 
this is a dwarf species which blossoms when 
very young, and blooming sized plants can 
be purchased for fifty cents, I had mine 
sent by express so that I obtained a larger 
plant than could have been sent by mail. 
It came last June, and I set it at once ina 
sunny place in the garden where it had no 
care during the summer on account of 
absence from home. After my return it 
was taken up—about the middle of Septem 
ber—and potted carefully. After a tew days’ 
shading it was placed in the front hall 
where it had air and sunshine a few hours 
afternoons. To my joy I found ten wee 
oranges had started, thus showing that the 
plant had blossomed during my absence. 
These developed very, very slowly. I read 
recently that the oranges on the trees in 
Florida require nearly a year to come to 
perfection, so I am hopefal. In February 
the plant began to blossom, and continued 
right along, a few only, until the middle of 
March when [ counted more than one hun- 
dred and twenty buds and blossoms at one 
time. How sweet they are. And how de- 
lightful to have them in one’s window when 
the ground is thickly covered with snow. 
The foliage of this variety is just like that 
of the tree orange; thick, waxy, evergreen. 
The oranges grow to half the size of an ordi- 
Dary orange, and are said to be edible. That 
is of little account, however; the value of 
the shrub is in its beauty and fragrance. 

THE TRIFOLIATE ORANGE.—I had two 
plants of this species sent me last spring, 
and I bedded them out, but, unfortunately, 
in a geranium bed; for tho there was a 
plenty of room arf sunshine at the first, the 
geraniums grew so rank as quite to over- 
shadow the oranges so that they made 
very little growth. They were potted in 
September, and looked very pretty with 
their un-orange-like Trifoliate leaves. In 
November, however, they began to drop, and, 
learning that the plant is deciduous, I put 
them away in the cellar for winter. On 
this account the shrub is not so valuable 
for pot culture, but it is well adapted for 
the open ground, where it is said to be able 
to endure the cold. as far north as Phila- 
delphia and New York. It is a handsome 
plant, and is said to have the largest flowers 
of any orange, and of a peculiar form; very 


fragrant. ruits when small, and grows 
to quite a largetree. 


YaRMovvH, MR. 
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THE BUTTER EXTRACTOR. 


SOME twelve years ago when the Swartz 
system of setting milk was first introduced 
into this country, under what is now famil- 
iarly known as the deep cold-setting 
method, every one was suprised to learn 
that a hitherto unknown dairy country, 
Sweden, was the home of the invention, and 
all attributed thesuccess to the abnormally 
cold climate of that far northern situation. 
We natually thought the Swedes used ice 
water because they had no other kind. 
When half a dozen years later the same 
kingdom announced to the world that it 
had learned to whirl thecream out of milk 
by machinery we opened our eyes with 
wonder, ani well the writer remembers 
how the dairymen and dairy expounders 
gathered around the first centrifugal cream 
separator that reached this country, when 
it began its work at the International 
Dairy Fair, in New York City in 1879. That 
machine was quite imperfect and every one 
considered it as more of a novelty or play- 
thing than as a real advance in the march 
of dairy progress, but with subsequent 
improvements it did better work and far 
more of it. Now there are thousands of 
them skimming the milk in cheese and but- 
ter factories, and at points of milk delivery 
in cities all through the country. 

That inventionsignalized Sweden in dairy 
improvement, but she had a still greater 
surprise in store for us. The writer was 
told one day that there had arrived in this 
country a centrifugal machine that did not 
stop at getting the cream but actually pro- 
duced the butter in pure and perfect form, 
Aninvitation came to go and see it work. 
I went, armed with a thousand suspicions 
and determined to watch every point to see 
that no trick was being played. The 
machine on the outside looked like the or- 
dinary separator, but after it was under 
full headway, and the drum full of milk in- 
stead of cream, small particles of butter be- 
gauto appear at the exit spout. These 
came faster and faster until they fairly 
rolled out. There was considerable milk 
with it and the butter did not look very in- 
viting; but as it fellinto a tub of cold water, 
and the granules of butter began to sepa- 
rate asmile came over the faces of the crowd 
present. The work of the machine finished, 
the butter was put on a working table, and 
all were invited to examine and taste of it. 


This was the crucial test. There were but- 
ter experts of every kind present; the man 
who makes it, the man who sellsit, and 
those who eat it, and all with one accord 
raised their voices in its praise; none ever 
saw finer butter. 

The machine like the separator first 
spoken of was not perfect. It did good 
work and took all the fat out of the milk 
probably as well as any centrifugal ever did 
or ever will, and that means down to about 
fifteen one-hundredths of one per cent., but 
it required too much skill to run it. The 
gentlemen who had this first extractor in 
charge saw this objection and wisely set 
themselves about simplifying it and render- 
ing it more automatic. During the l+st 
summer they accomplished wonders. Not 
only have they taught it to bring the butter 
out as required and without watching, but 
the machine colors the butter to suit aod 
washes it aearly clear of milk —L.S. HAr- 
DIN, in the American Agriculturist. 


‘CREAM ROSES 
(200,000 Plants. ) “ 


Send stamp for our little book giving 
prices ofthe Best ROSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


April and May the 4 aareag W. S. LITTLE, 


Best Time to Plant, 
Commercial Nurseries. RocHestTer,N.Y. 

















YALE STRAWBERRY, 

A late variety of large size, perfect blossom. splen- 
did shipper. and of excellent quality. Alsoa full as- 
sortment of other Nursery Stock. Send for circulars, 
etc. Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 

New Canaan, Ct. 





PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
Floors, Grained Work, etc.,or any work were var- 
nish is used. Superior to varnish. Has a beautiful 
lustre, and is guaranteed. Send for circular and 


sample to 


For Boils, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilia 
it will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired fecling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





Don’t buy your TREES 
Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
you write to 


The C.L. Van Dusen Nursery Co.., 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y. 





Baron Liebig 


The great chemist pronounced the well 
known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
wade ofthe finest River Platte cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 
well known “4 * trade mark 
signature 


Extract 
OF BEEF 


For Improved and 
Economic Ccokery. 


TREES! 


LIEBIG | 
Company's 


For Delicious 
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For, Profit 


ure Ground 
BEEF SCRAP 


has no equal. It is MEAT and 
BONE collected from siaughter 
houses, dried perfectly sweet and 
ground. Poultry like it and de- 
vour it greedily. It is cheap. Every 
poultry keeper knows that meat 
and bone are the great ulsites 
for filling the eee asket. Put up 
in 100 Ib. bags; also crushed bone, 
bone meal and oyster shells. You 
want prices—We name them. You 
want samples—We send them 
ress 


FREE. Add IN 00D Co 
BROOKLYN AzorH ca City. ' 








Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 


The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 








SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over a!l others. 
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JA FLORAL TREAT 23: 3 SMES. 


1 copy Park’s New Illus. Floral Guide—All About Flowers...10c. 
Sample Park’s Floral Magazine—a charming monthly...... 5c. 
pkge. Choice Mixed Flower Seeds (nearly 1,000 sorts)......15¢. 


ps. 
This is our best offer and the last one of theseason. Jt will not 
appear again. You'll 
‘ once, Tell your friend: 

oses” 10c. 18 splendid ever-blooming 


Certificate or Order for Seeds, your choice...25c. 
of the above for only three 2-cent stam, 


miss a floral treat if you neglect it. Write at 
GEO. W. PARK, Libonia, Pa. 
$1. or 10 Roses and Magazine 1 yr, $1. 
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ogue is as 
interest my customers. 


Home Grown, Honest, Reliable. 


you my Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
1 FREE. Note the immense variety of seed it con- 
tains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 
much mere show about it (you don’t plant pictures) 
but fine engravings from photographs of scores of the 
choice bles I have introduced. Would it not 





be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To be the 
oldest firm in the United States making mail and express 
business a specialty hon- 
orable dealing is the 


reliability. Honest 


ol ae mompe ime vente A at 
le matter on of cover w 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mase. 
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RisinGSUN 
‘STOVE POLISH 


‘or Beauty of Polish, Sa or, Clean- 
‘iness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


MORSE 
A Mahogany Finish. 
FERINITE Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 
wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable. economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 


Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 382 Burling 
Slip, New York. 















FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 











The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 





One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50/ Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00| Five Years,g10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known © 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited numoper of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
assequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great pictare 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an or the it 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at $@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 











251 Broadway, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strengta.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Hignest 








STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
wofgh by tee the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 





Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants see Catalogue. 


B.& E.LSHAW, 


wy, APPLIN é co. 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 

















The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
l47th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 


REMINGTON STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 











presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical skill, 
aided by capital and the experience 
gained during the FIFTEEN YEARS 
in which it has been the 


STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Seamans 


Wyckoff, & Benedict, 
827 Broadway, New York. 


p EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest- Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS sue Ssp- 
ENTARY PEOPL 
Used in all ih Av ork Cor- 
rects round shoulders; enlarges the 
chest. Price, $4.00 to $10. and- 
some ina 








il 
Address NARRAGANSETT Mon, 
CO., 44 Sprague St., Providence, R./ 


Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
S. C. SMALL 


& Co.. 
Boston.Mass- 














THE TOURIST, 





HIGH GRADE. NO CAST METAL. 
Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00, 


Send stamp {or catalogue. 


- Geo, R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Manufacturers 


NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 59th St. 


CHICAGO : 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue 








“Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 





S*ATICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, IL 





LADIES 


GET UP ORDER Ps 
PRESENT TO 


TEAS. “ox 


YeOBSORIBER, The 





a ww || Ite merits as a WASH 
BARLO S| BLUE have been ay 
tested and indorsed by 
INDIGO Soumene = — 
; keepers, our Grocer 
BLU E. ou nt to have it onsale, 

__ eee e. 8 


ae Ask him for it. 
D. & WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second Street, Phila, Pa. 


SAVE CLE ON ' 
L ES 


BICYCLES yas 


Guns, and hb Ropaising. tqken tte oak anet. 
yeles a 
Price, 


31 5. $100. 
ia 
THE DUNNING BOILER. 


OLpssT A aap BEST 


Steal ani Hot 
Water Heating. 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 


WY. Central Tron Works, 


94 Exch e Mtreet, 
Gene va. he. ¥. ts 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 








} _. are sam) 
Broncho Safety, i 
Am. Rambler, sons 
Men's Safety, 20 in., ball 
Boy's Safety %in,, rubber tires, cone 








TRADE MARK. 








25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggiata 


sist Sees, DOMES $7 tare se; BOSTOM 








c es paid. Or we will send a ‘samaple © our 
oe cated’ ak Chop Mixture, No, 68, or any other 
Tea you may select, on receipt of l0c. in povtage 
stamps. Beautiful Premiums given away witb 85. 
orders and upward. For full particulere ps 
THE GREAT PXME RICAN TRA OU., 31 and 33 Vese 
Street, New York. P.O. Box 


PAINT. 


re goin, int don’t failto use our EX- 
ckisio ar TeAGE COLORS which are 
superior to all een ‘paints and are guaranteed. 
Ground in pure Ni and vhen thinned with 
r use aly nd ¢ a the frictly pure Une 1.15 
a inse 





32 5 nai ey BRO THERS, 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
Ray oe 


Branch Warehou: 
ig = Jeu "St New 3 ork, and 
St., Chicago. 


" MANUPAOTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Gers 
F ixt I a ba, Yard 

ures, Iron rl 
Rycrents Street Washers, 


Works Foun 


bibttion at Universal Ex- 


Pa 











THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Fatented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means wm possible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


LeBOSQUET 









APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Speciality. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 





WOOD TYPE 


an 
PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
“ Strong _—* posing Cabinets, Dryiog Racks, 
ye Weireie Rules, Leads, etc. 
8 moveset wineete New F Werk. 


DECORATIONS. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver, comprising some of 





the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


Above } 330 { Near 
g2d st. { FAtD Ave») saa st. 


Brooklyn House: Fulton and Clark Sts 








HOTELS. 
OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANITORIUM, 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Recently opened, furnished with all modern appli- 
ances: conducive to the health and comfort of guests; 
provided with all forms of water treatment; Turkish, 





ian, Roman, Salt. and Electric Baths; Massage 

and swedish Movement; Gymnasiums, etc., which, 
ones wee ubs' ssed climatic advantages, 
Heait KLAN!) HeIGHTS SANTTORICOM as a 
ealth ie diatinn without a rival on the American 
Continent. for further particulars. address Mtss 
EMILIE VAUGHN Asheville, North Carolina. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEF, 
PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


; Roo ey 2 en transl wih Private. ) ys ¢ Rath 
Single rooms for transten ests with use of Baths. 
erp. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “The Artington” is finer, and better than and 
hotel in the United States. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


























Tas Lepsrsxparr Parss, 41 To 43 GOLD STREET WEAR FULTON STREET, 


ESTERBROOK HES <a 











April 16, 1891. 


Madame Porter's 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS 


TRY IT. 


YOU MAY MAKE *,.* 
= * « * PHOTOGRAPHY EASY 
by subscribing for THE 
PHOTOGKAPHIC HERALD. 

Pabliehed every month at 50 cents per year. 

Subscribe now, “8 price will be $1. i after July Ist 

ct m pie copy 10 © ts. 
AS. H. L R, 111 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL. 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DEAF NESS. &. HEAD NOISES CURED 


only by F. Mascon, 988 B’way, N. ¥. wWisoterteake a SERRE 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Dinner Sets. 7 = piooee, all colors...... & 


in Dinner Set 
Fine White Forcele China Deaner 
Ric! Decorated China T: 


























; % 
vertPlated 
8. Cata- 


ogue and Price-List free on Furnishing 


VERRINDER & CO., 


1-17 Cooper Institute. New York. 
Orders ked and placed oncaror steamer free of 
charge. mt on receipt of Money Order or Draft. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
SEVENTH YEAR. For “Itinerary,” address 


HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., ALBANY, N.Y. 
CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 

. NESDAY. 
From Boston every SATURDAY. 

Cabin passage #60 and upward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $45. Steerage passengers 
socked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 




















“The Falls of Niagara”’ 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe tts, C. D. WARNER, 
Pror. Gipert, Jane M. WeLcu 


and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by ° . 


O. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 
W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’1Pass’r & Tkt. Agt.Chicago& North-WesternR’y 
CHICaGO, ILL. 























Np Re 8 


BICYCLES nim, 


; QVIGTOR 


“OVERMAN WHEEL < co: <@ 
CHICOPEE aa 


7 LEADS 



































